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ADVERTISEMENT 



To the Eleventh Ediiian. 



THE account of France in the present edition of 
diis work, is almost entirely new, haying been selected 
from some of the most distinguished of those tourists, 
who, profiting by the opportunity afforded by the re* 
tarn of Louis XVIII. in 1814, have faronred the pub* 
lie with many new and yaluable obsenrations on the 
present state of that interesting country. The pro* 
prietors, therefore, indulge a hope that the alterations 
made in this edition of ^^ The JuTcnile Trarellers," 
will stamp a new yalue and interest on the work, 
which has already been so faTourably receited by the 
public. 
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Tl PREFACE. 

The unsettled state of political afikirs« 
has often rendered it impossible to define 
the form of government, or even to point 
out to what sovereign particular states are 
subjectjSi^veral having changed masters 
mor^,thj)ti once since* the comtn^ncemcnt 

of ,t))is little work.' ' 

■ 1 1 , ■ . 

"Those travelie<*s; ^o whom I have been 
J, iirjdei; the greiateSt/obUgiatiotis, are, iJry- 
. : done, Cdx, Moore, Radcliffe, Southey, 

Thickuesse, and Swinburne, whose inform- 

'•• •• .... ,,..1 

ation I Jiave endeaVouted^to^rrange, under 
. a form which appeared tikj^J J to please and 
instruct those for whom this volume is de- 
fiigneid. ■ ./.:.. ■■■^'^•■' ■•^' ■ '•■ 

The success of the attemjpt 1 leave with 
some confidence, to the judgtaient of that 
public from whom I have already experi- 
enced ^ejnuch indulgence. , 

...-•:. ..'■,';■■ P.'W. . 
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JUVENILE TRAVELLERS. 



HuaP, I. 

> ■ • 

Air. Seymour*8 motives JoY undertaking the tour of Europe. 
'Voyagt to Hatniburgh. Madaihe Gcnlis. Lubec, Passage 
the Sound to Copenhagen. 



]M[r. SEYMOUR was a gentleman of eaty for- 
iane, who lif^ upon Ms estate in the north of 
England. He married an amiable ladj, whose 
gentleness of manners fin»t won his affection, and 
the excellence of her undentanding confirmed his 
-choice. They passed several years together in the 
tranquillity of retirement, agreeably occupied with 
educating a son and daughter, in which undertak- 
ing they were assisted by Mrs. Seymout's mother, 
who had resided with them from the time of their 
narriage; for, having lost her husband soon after 
(he birth of her daughter, she had wholly devoted 
herself to the care of her childhood, and since she 

B had 



v.had attained maturity, the most uninterrupted 
friendship had subsisted between them. Tbe 
k.tender attachment of Mrs. Seymour towards her 
mother was visible on every occasion : she watched 
* her approaches to old age with anxiety, and alle- 
viated ker infifmities by her affidtioii* At kn^^th 
? the death of their beloved ptirent threw a gloom 
.^ver the enjoyment of thjs happy family, and had 
such an effect upon Idrs. Seymour's spirits, , as 
materially injured her health. 

Grief being the cause of her indisposition, amuse- 
^rnent and change of scene^ which might divert 
>iier mind from dwelling upon the loss she had 
sustained, were more likely to restore her than 
medicines. Travelling was, therefore, proposed 
by the physicians, as a j)robabla mei^is of recover- 
ing her constitution, and rcbtoring her to her 
ibnner cheerfafaateas* 

An 6KCiivsion fibr.a £ew weeks, i# a wfttering*" 
j^nee, wos not lb«ugfat suflicient; but. such a 
.^ottrney was recomneoded, as woHld amuse her 
Vkitk a aofooession of new objects for a considerable 
iiHigth ^f time. Mr. 6eymour*s affection for his 
wife wade bim think no ificoavenience too great a 
sacrifice fof hM recovery : be determined to let his 
house for a few years, and to visit the principal 
places in JButope, confifiing their stay in each by 
their inclinatiou. 

Their obildren haviitg advanced to an agie capa- 
ble of ob6ervatioQ.,.Th«Qdore beingalmosi^ lourieen, 

and 



wd liuna Iwdbre ycsMrs old, it was agrted that 
fbey shcMiM go trith them; not neiely for the 
enjoynieat aftbeir company, but wilh the hope of 
jncreaatBg their knowledge, and promoting their 
^general iaiproveroent. They had already beea 
instructed in every thing adapted to their time of 
lift; tmdj being of a docile disposition, had made 
a progress proportioned to the care bestowed upon 
them. - ■ 

Having thus settled the plair, as soon as the 
necessary preparations could be eflft^ctod they set 
sail foim Hull, in a neutral vessel, for Hambuifgh, 
about the beginning of Jiuly. Ador the oliildran 
had become accustbmed to the novelty of the ship 
and the cunstant view of the wide ocean, it was 
difficult to find objects to divert their attention. 
When tiflBd.witb cdnversation, and their favorite 
task of tracing on the map their route to Copea>- 
hagen, the capital city of Denmark, where their 
father par|K)sed fixing his station for some time, 
they would often come upon deck, and amuse them- 
selves with examining, in a bowl of water, different 
species of sea insects, that the sailors caught for 
them in small nets. Among these was the sea« 
anemone, of a substance resembling jelly, and in 
&rm something like a flower: the mouth is placed 
in the centre; and many of them were spotted^ or 
striped, with various colours. An accident having 
torn one of these creatures into two parts,.each part 
gradually became a perfect anemone; a curious 
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%feattire», ilhiiV Mfeih to )»a¥(iikie of ^tfae) naltnne both 
/4 ^f anim^b "VLud-^egSitA^i '-^-Tbtf weatber . being 
irar^,1th'6y seldom retired ititd the c»d>in till/ late of 
ah eveining; ' aiid once it (ihaiu^ tbilt, prolonging 
their stay above till it wtts qtitd dark, they had the 
^l^leasbref of observing a new wnd brilliant spectacle. 
The sea, in ina:ny places,- particularly round the 
ship, appeared luminous, or sparkling, as if on fire. 
"Their curiosity being Excited by such an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, they listened attentively to 
their iather^s explan)eitioii of the cause. He told 
them, that some philosophers had attributed it to 
small insects, which shone, like glow-worms, in 
> the dark; but that later experiments led him to 
believe it proceeded from the putrid bodies of fish, 
'and other animal substances, that had decayed in 
Hhe water; ^^ in which opinion," -eontinued he, 
'^^ I am confirmed by a comical circumstance that 
'happened to a person who was in the habit of ex- 
"examining some underground warehouses every 
night, without a candle, to see if they were safe 
from fire:: as he was once going his usual rounds, 
'he was startled at a bright, shining object, that 
seemed suspended half way between the floor and 
the ceiling, in an empty cellar. Unable to guess 
what it could be, he called for h light, and found 
a large salt-fish, nearly become putrtfied, .which 
had caused the appearance of a whitish flame. 
They were v6ry agreeably surptisedy one fine 
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obserye laiid:«t % diBMuM^9.oi^. <uicb side of thfi: 
TesseL ^^Mj/denrThMdort^' said Laura,, *^fr^ 
are surelj netnr the end- of ibis wearisome yojagC) 
for I can see trees and* villages." ^^ We have now 
entered (he river Elbe," said Mr. .SejaiQur? 
^ which, though it appears narrow and confined^ 
in compartsoA w^iih the. open sea, to which our 
eye has^ bceo^so .Wog a^ustomed, is j:oore than five 
miles broidiV x..tTJi^i ol^ldfe^. were so pleased 
With viewiiig^tfaeisbofes^t ^j^bs ,iii some places, 

liBb tilsL great) beigllt, ibM.';l^'S^;°^PMr:J?M?^ 
Ui^ pMrjF te decfe^ I ;Ia thq cpi^rsexnf thfejr passfiipe 
up the rirer, i(»reral small islands .preseate;^ fhesfk'* 
Miealtki their Yiew4 M Observe these {islands, jq^ 
deai^'Vgaid ;Bfra..Se$rmopr; ^Hhe\t diminutiye 
aiz»givet>ybaiaii)0pportumty. of seeing that thejr 
li^,as:it7were^ttntbe bosom of the water, which 
'surrounds them on all sides : thej will enable you 
I& fdrm a jusler idea of the properties of an island, 
which: are the same in islands of all dimensions, 
•than aojr map can do." '^I.t would be much 
easier to learn geography," said Theodore, '^ if, 
instead of being taught words only, it were pos- 
sible to see a representation, of the things describ- 
ed." " That would render it an agreeable stud^," 
replied Laura. >^ If you are attentive, you are 
likely to have many favourable opportunities of 
improvement in this science," said Mrs. Seymour : 
^< you. must keep a journal, and note down the 

situation 



6 JXTTfeNlCK TRAVSLtiCltff. 

fiitoatfort of the places yoavrsH. WWchofyoa 
can tcW taevfhert (lambnrgh stands?" Tlieodbre 
iimnecHately refferted totihe miip. " I have found 
if , mother,'* sard he, " in the dnchy of Holstein, to 
the north of the rivet Etbe, ivhiob.riYns fronvthe 
irestern side of the northern partof Germanj up 
totfcatcHy." " Hamborgh was an independent 
state of sovereignty,** said Mrs. Seymour, ^^ bar- 
ing a small tcrrhory belonging to it; biTt during 
the war it hns andergbne many revolutions, being 
sMietimes under the dominion of one power, and 
soinetimes Bnder anotbor^ yet the spirit of com* 
flierce ts not destroyed, and should H enjoy peace, 
it wfll probably tesume its cc^seqnence,'* 

As' they advanced towards the city^ the banks 
of the river b^athe riehly acbrned with fine seats 
and gardens, laid tint in tbe neatest taste. The 
attention of our tmveilers wa» pseseiitly engaged 
by stiH grander objects: not less than two hnn- 
dted vessels, conveying mercrhandist from diflirent 
ftatidns, crowded tbe port* **Wliai a wealthy 
place must this be !" said Theodore.'* An extent 
eive trade ts carried on here,'* replied Mr. Sey* 
inour: ^Uhis city serves as a general warehouse, 
or market, for tbe natural produce and manofac- 
tnred goods of all Germany, whence they are sent 
to diflbrent parts of £arope; and articles of various 
liinds are returned in lieu of them, to supply the 
Germans wrth those tilings which tiielr* dwa 
t»iutitry does ndt affoiid/* Tbe view o£ the city, 
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ihe harboor, und Ibe shipping, excited too roucli 
attenti^ii ibc fuclLer coiivansatioa. As soon as 
tbey were tanded, lliej took i^pi tiicir abode in one 
of&« best ijiiu> arul deVoled the rest oi'tUal clay to 
repose, after tlic fatigue of their vajage. An 
exciMTsioa was pro)3oaed on the next to see the 
town : ibcjr .found m^uy of the streets s^^acious, 
tbe houses luf(b> built with 1)rick, and of a stal/L-Iy 

ItfM SrjoKMir baviog letters of introdvctron to 
MiferaA of tb# priocipal English merchants residing 
tJieir^ tbfif showed hica great civilities, aiid formed, 
pasties to attend luflo^ to see ^verj thing nEorth a 
slvan^^s notice. On we of these 4)ccasions they 
"veal ia« boal^ upoa a Icvrge piece of mler, whjcli 
liea <m iha east side gf the to.v?n^ fiuoo^ed ky the 
river Alster, from which several o^ the streets are 
sapyAisil wilhK broad canaJs^ tending tQ preserve' 
chNuiliDess, awl afior^iAg accommodation to si^all 
beatft to deliver the merehandise at tlie very doors 
of the >Fareh»iue«. - T\\ey devoted a morning ta 
visit Alteaa, asea*port belonging to Hamburgh, 
i^btPC tho Danish £ai^t India Company sell the 
mttrchandi^e they bring from Asia. Some pleasant 
hours were spent in the company Qf the celebrated 
Countess de GFenlis, wlu>se numerous writings qd; 
education havc^ so laocU instructed and delighted 
tjbe public. 

Daring thc^r stay at Hambui^glx, Laura delighted 
io walking upon thcf^rampar^j w^igI) are walli» 
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^ JUVENILE .%%ArTBLLER9. 

hm\i •• for , ^f(^cf ^againsl^ ftn eneiDy^ :§94- fi^'^^ 
enough . to .{^ffiord a fine, terrace iiponi tbe^ top of 
tbem^ These extend to a circuit of feor, miles., 
and are. rendered pleasant by a fine vie^nr of the 

surrounding country. 

.Although Hamburgh carries on sola^ a tiiade, 
in exchanging the commodities of different coun-^ 
tries, it has not many manufacinres;. tjiose of 
su^r-baking and calico-printing being the pria* 
cipal. The form of government was. formerly \ 
aristocratical ; and it is a singular proof of the . 
honour and generosity of the Hamburghen^, that 
every citizen used io be allowed, to, put .into the 
treasury, privately, whatever sum. he^ thought .his 
share of the taxes, without raising the jealousy of . 
his fellow*citizens, or a suspicion <^f. his evading > 
his due proportion* 

After remaining a sufficieot time- at Hambargh 
to satisfy their curiosity, they proceeded to Lubec^ . . 
another free city of Germany, governed also by it3 , 
own magistracy, and lying a little toihe north-east . 
of the city they bad left. Their stay at this place 
Iras but short : two or three mornings sufficed to 
give them a view of its principal buildings: .. 
amongst others, tbey visited the town-house, orna- . 
ihented with several towers; the exchange; co^l- 
vents, monasteries, and hospitals, many of which .« 
are to be seen here. ^^ This place is dull, compared i 
with Hamburgh," said Theodore: "here tbepeo- ,-, 
pleseem to have nothing to do ; th^re,, aIL is hMstle . 

and 



aiia^TictefftjCT>'»^«e Yet/* wplied - I^dra, « the 
}i(i^m^9^^'iif m/iheeitbrmeAfytvy g^d; 
fer^'cMei^,^^ the atieets, 

tH^ t^b\id^«^ ihatl^ trih6tii at^ so wide, thai 
thej drive the coaches into the hatl,- which seems to 
bebtf^dHToK^'tdiBicli^ibli^^^ Hr.'Seymoar haring 
UlfehM ^ta tt^ir i^ark^; ejei^fatn^ the causes of 
iiik afliet^tidrf^by {ellihgtheoi that Lubecowed her 
feihiei' gt^tiki^4c^cbtBmeroe;'which,- of late yeara^ 
h»d'de<iHneci^ or'bad been, transferred ''to other 
phices't tbiit she wils once the toibst powerful rC" 
public of the Iftliih; arid' tde head of theHanseatic 
League^' cyr unionf' of many free imperial .cities, 
formed in ihb twelfth centuiy^ fer the advantage of 
trade and tnutual defence* ^'But,'* added he, 
<^ time, ahd the Tarious. changes which have occur* 
red in the political circumstances of these cities, 
have destroyed the power of the league, diminished •; 
the number of the cities included in it, and reduced 
this place to the situation in which we now behold 
iti We have examined the objects it contains most 
worthy our attention : to-morrow we shall pursue 
our journey ^''-^Aceordingly, ,the next morning 
they renewed their travels, and passed on to Eutin, 
the residence of & prince bishop, where they took 
some refreshment, and continued ' their rouie 
through a romantic country, . abounding ; with 
ibresti of beech and oak, interspersed with com* 
fields and pasture lands, to Rendsbeig, one of the '■ 
strongest fo rt resses in the Dankh dominions* ^ They 
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liftd how eniered 4hc duchy of Sleswick, iv4ncli is 
jBepBfBled from (faat of Holstein by the- Eyder. 
Nothing Veieailcablc aHracted (heir notice in the 
t»pitai, which tx?ars the name of the duchy, but 
fhe dress efthe iii4iabr(ant6, who^eopy tlie fksliions 
ef (he Mottanders. The women diverted Laura 
feiy fftnch^ by Iheir dbort petticoats and large hats. 
Severed fimtfl^-neet towns, beautifti)]y situated upon 
inlets of Ae 'Battle Sea, enlivened then* journey till 
they reached AnK>e-sund, the place where they 
were "to embark for tibek pafssage across a narrow 
trtrait ^ flurt sea, caHed tJie Little Belt^ to the Isle 
cf Funen. 

A iavouraUe breeae carried them over to the 
(oppos|^ ^ore in less than two hours, whence ttiey 
proceeded to Odensee, a very ancient city, and 
capital of the island, whore they rested for the 
Hi^ht. An open^rt, ^omet^ng lilLe a chaise, 
drawn by foor 4ittle Oanish Worses, was ready at 
the door of the inn the next morning, to convey 
our travellers to Nyt)ouTg. Here they again ex- 
changed their land-carriage for a small vessel, in 
order to passov^ tlve Gveat BeR to Zealand, the 
largest of the isAands bdonging to the king of Den- 
mark. In the midst of their passage, the children 
were alarmed by the officeis of a guardship board- 
ing thek vessel and demanding a s<um of money; 
but their fears soon subsided, uponbeiiig told,tiiat 
all vessels thsnt pass through the Sound, tfaeuajne 
fiiveA toihe narrow «ca wbichtliea Iwtwcen fiij^den 

and 



and Pfenmark^jHfJli toll to his Danish majesty; 

and that k was the buMness of these persons to cot* 

kct it. Tb^. landed at Corsber, and were obliged 

to cross Ibe island^ to reach Copenhagen, whidi 

gave them an opportunity of admiring its fertiKt)^* 

The ripening harvests of yellow corn, the ver&ht 

pastures, small vfoods of beech or oak, beaatift4 

lakesy and neat while cottages scattered upon a ftit 

surface, varied the scene. It was early in AuguM, 

aad the whole &ce of nature partook of the ri(;h- 

ness of the season. Mrs. Seymour observed, that 

this beauty was of no long continuanoe; ^^for tkg 

winters of (his country," said she, ^^ are long and 

severe. . It .is sotaeiimes as late as the month of 

Maj before the leaves appear on the trees, or tho 

harbour of Oopenhagen is tliawed. S^pring and 

auturoo arQ scarcely known; Ibe snows whfcllr 

eover ibegroand, dissolve, and summer suddenly 

bursts forth. But the inequality of th& climate 

does BQt prevent the soil fron^ yielding great plenty 

of grain, and good pastijirage, which rbars a breed 

qf horses famed foi^ its excellence.*' 

The appearauce.of the spires of the cathedral of 
Boskild put an end to her observations. ^^ The 
town we are approaching,'* said Mr. Seymour, ^ is 
of great antiquity 2 it was ibrmorly the capital of 
Denraavh, and thefeaideiicoof its kings t though 
much clipcti^^^in^ consequence^ it continites to be 
their sepulchre^' Theimnainsof the royal family 
ha^e, i^ibanV ages; \pem ^posiled. iw the cath e« 



edificpy' HaviiTg pro^,uret|,)it. gpW%i,i(b«ip,pw- 
cieeded li> :thc cathcilri?).. ' W,^il¥*^iyi^.^)*,idtf i^^ 
unlocking ihc eiilraD.ce.of.,tn<^.T»4J|l^,FWJ]|«b at« 
deep cellars under the cburcli, ,i^tipT&Uie dead are 
laid, Theodore prepared. his ..pp^ket^book find 
pencil, to note down the names of the inonarcbe 
wbo are eMombed there, that be might enquire 
tfae4r history of bis fallier at some future opperta>- 
iiity. Laura shrunk back when she bad got half 
way down the stair-cas&'i (he solemn silence that 
pieyailed, the chill dampy and the darkness of Ifae 
placp, cheered only by tbe light of the taper (be 
gnide held in his hand, struck ber with a kind of 
terror that she did not know bow to oTcrcome. 
Her mother perceived it, and kindly took hold of 
ber hand : " Come fix-ward, my child, here is no- 
thing to fear; this sacred repository is inhabited by 
none but the dead, many of whom ex^cised tyran- 
nic sway when liTing, and excited a just ground 
Tor alarm : their power is at an end ; we may new 
survey thh vast range of coffins, dignified by 
crowM Mad sceptres, fearlen of ofience." Encou- 
raged by bier mother's example, Laura advanced 
wi(6 less reluctance, but she was not able to resume 
her nriUal Vivacity. " To a reflecting mind," said 
Ur-'Seymonr, " scenes of mortality naturally lead 
to'^^ribosness, astbeyaunre nsof tbe vanity of all 
baiten'enjoymenta;' bnt surely, my Lanra ia not 
impMsed with u absoid few of tbe dead. Tbe 
idle 



idle Ulef df appirittonv rdated' by tj^e ignojrnnt, 
ire nipt bnlT tUKcolotis, but oontrarr to pur belief 
of the feopeHntemling providence of.the Supietpc 
Bein^, who does not permit tliose M^ho are jremoy«d 
from this iforld to return to it, especially, for. the 
purpose of frighten ing and tormenting their $ur/- 
vivors.'' Laora, conscious of deserving thi§ re- 
proof, hong her bead, without making any reply; 
but resolved, within herself, to subdue such ground- 
less apprehensions. Upon returning into the 
churcb, they were shown several fine monuments; 
among others, one of stone, painted black, upoa 
which reclines a female figure, in alabaster, repre- 
senting'MarigaiTet de Waldemar, commonly called 
theSemirarois of the North. This extraordinary 
woman not only united the three kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, under one govern*, 
inent, but promoted the general happiness of her 
extensive dominions, by the wisdom of her admi- 
nistration. 

Being satisfied with what they ^ad seen at .the . 
cathedra?, they returned to the inn, and without 
delay resunaed their journey. From being told 
that Copenhagen was only four miles distant froai 
Koskild, the ride appeared v^ry tedious, not being 
aware that one Danish mile is equal to four English ; 
ones; They reached that city before evening closed 
in,:md took possession of a ready-furnished i|ouse, 
whfch Mr.Beym>[>dr^had hfred for their, accofu- 
modation.- * " - ^ 
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Description of Copeifhagen. Mr* Stymovr and Theodore sd 
- ouH for Sxvcden, Letter fimn Theo^re ia LaurOf de* 
scriptive of the maiuers itf the Swedfi^ 

jAlS soon as our, travellers Iiad re<;^¥ered frofo 
the fntigue of tbcip if^rfifijy they weoi to fcf: tbe 
rojal paUcc, vhicb is a verj large stone buUding^ 
€)Pii4fU5ing many magnificent apartments. The 
lll^bies ajpe partieqlarjy good ; the giM^ furniture 
<^fp(d splendid lustre pf the stat^^rooqaS) however, 
did not please Laura and Theodore half so well 
a» S!pme of th^e Mrities they saw in the Mvaeum. 
The paio<ing«^ antiqukies^ ^avd medalsy indeed^ 
wi^fi^d ih^i leas tbau the ajnimalsi shells, and 
fossils^ nicely arranged ; but the dresse3 aad fur- 
niture of Abe li^plaodora entertained them highly, 
and supplied them with topie^ of cpnyersation for 
ihfi xctn^in(i/^ of the day. Bv?ry morning, for 
tjbe 6rM fiKtpigbtt ¥>AS devoted to some excursion, 
eiiher io the city or its nei^hhoufbood. They 
^>yu)d Ih^ city weU-built, the bouses chiefly of 
twic]^, the streets wide, apd many of them adorned 
witli .<($aoals» W» »t Harnhurgb^ Tbe round Tower 
wraa bMilt in Ib^ tiwe of Tyobo Brah^^ who was 
the most celebrated astronomer of bis age ; U is of 

great 



great beight, and was designed for ftn obserrolcMy^ 
whiere lie migiit convehientij ivateb tte fBOtien 
of the stars. 

Mr. Sejnoor did not dcjiglect the opporfmitly 
of telling the children some particaUrs of thia 
rxtraordkiarjr person. He was a Oinf, and ac« 
(juired his great skill ifi astronomj by the strength 
of his genius, and his unwes|ried application^ 
which overcame the opposition lie met with front 
his relatioos, who intended him for the profession 
of the law. His roemorj is still venerable in 
Denrharfc. Tliej diow the chair to straagersy in 
Wliich he was used to sit to make his astronomy 
cal db^ernatioas^ with a degree of honest pride^ 
giotybig thAt their countiy had prodocod sodis<* 
tinguisbed a 4iiarader. 

Tlie bariiour of Copenhagen 15 large and e6m« 
modious, and is always crowded with oiercliaat** 
shifs. Tliey visited seyeral palaces within a few 
miiles of the city : tluit of Htrlsholm is the lAiDst 
aj^ifMis ; and, tii^ugh sitaalcd low and unfarowr-i 
aUy^ attracted iparlicular notice, from haying 
beefi-tbe chosen lesidenee of the unfortunate Quden 
Matilda, an English princess of gneat aa^rit, «i»ho 
was disgraced bjr tho intrigues of a corrupt tohrty 
a^d fussed Urn rest ot bsr IitQ» in retireme^jL ol 

Btmg Mif saAis^ad m\b viewing thoae tbiogi 
which are most curious, Mr. Seymour 'Uc^M tOt 
Ibiok it^Mgh t\smt» iimufe ki$ fiitAA^ ftoni and 
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man/ irW^'l^ibP^n^tdr^ 
afl^irs of coifseaQehce, Be^rfeta-mf n«d tcriaii^^ 
pany^hiitr tftiffier r byfi *upT)h^^^^ 
it ajipeai^^ that;^li>; w andf ' 

m jhy inconv^'hiertees iilJere likely io fee ex^eirieiiced 
in trav^ilirigthroiurgfi those ftbtthern'mimBfe* ih 
that 'season, it woiitd be more ^rod^nt for hWio ,' 
remain with her daog^hter, at Copenhagen, "whilst ." 
her husband and Theodore were goneonlfctif ex- ' 
pcdition. As they; were debating on tliesnbjectj 
the ch lid ren^ entered the rooifff: " Theodore," siaid 
Mr. Scyhiour, " have you courage to go with roe 
into Sweden? You must neither fearcold, danger^ 
aor fetigue," " I never fear any^hing^when I am 
with you, Sir; but will notmy mother and Laura 
go with us." ^^ The undertaking presents too 
many difficulties for them to > encounter; and as 
we shall be absent several months, v Laura will 
avail herself of the opportunity for applying 
closely to her studies, there being many things 
necessary for her to learn, with which she is not 
yet acquainted. But before I engage to take you 
with me, let m,e hear whether you remember any 
of the particulars I have' told yoii coi^cerning the 
King of iDenmark's <loniipibns; Ibr we do not 
travel . merely, fpr ampseqieni: unless we ^in 
knowjleclg^as well: as pteasilYej| we hajd better stay 
aibofiw^,'^ ^ ... 

'< £(eDmark/' i^^Ue^ Tliiio<Jore, ^ eomstt of 

the 



the p«n(iiiaHjbiA£J^Umd,f«rt.of whicb w«.frQn^. . 
in our route tbitO|(ll:tlie docbj ^ Sleiwickr >q4 .. 
of jBeremL jsi^Ads Jjuig ^ ^^ entrance of the . 
RaUic Sea; tbe Urgtaiof them, is 2ealandj upon 
<wbich Copdihagen stands. Though these places, 
;inited, form the kingdom of Denmark, yet not 
anj one of Ihem bears that name. Iceland, and 
part of Lapland^ also, are subject to the king of . 
Denmark: be has some territories, likewise, in . 
Germanj. The king has absolute power in (his, . 
country, and the farmers are scarcely more than . 
slaves to the nobles: so that, when any of them , 
has taken pains to improve his farm, and it b^ins . 
to flourish, his lord takes all the advantages, and 
removes him to another part of bis estate ; which 
is such a discouragement to their industry, thtit 
most of them are indolent and poor,, and the lands 
are not half so "well cultivated as they would be "* 
in England, where a poor man enjoys whatever ,^e 
earns. The Danes formerly invaded Engtan^, 
and' haniflfeied the inbieibitants for more than two . 
centuries. > They are naturally a brave and hardy 
people ; but tijeir spirit has been subdue^ by the. 
tyranriy of their governors.? * ; 

** Very well remembered," said llllr. Seyynour- .* 
^' you Aeserve io^ be my companion to SwcdenV** ' 
Laiini, with' a soitowful countenance, declared!' 
that 8Ji6 was vipry willing to stay| with ber mother," 
thoiirgfi sWlbhged td see the variety tbist her 
brother would meet with .is^ his jourtiey. ^* Opi f ^ 
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wfhAma Tbeodore,'' bM, nhc^ *^ Amt I shartt 9m» 
jQ9k: wiuie tf» t^e'o^^iH^ Md j^mNwe an.ftcoGNint 
of year td^ienliiirefi." '■ ** Ydianebil rteit fmplli&t,'* 
i>^i9cl he, ^^t>t I shtll^ loAf^ 10 toU ^raii; ^verf 
tbing* ibai beiafeiis*^' Tbo eotpftooe et the cqbk 
pany 4ar«ed tb« dtocom»^ to> otliif r subjtfcU^ but 
did not E0tieve tke nind #f h^mrek from tk^rc^re^. 
she felt ftt Ue pi^apeet of tetng^ $e{#Amt^ fpoio: 
bar brother. Tbe dl^- filed for setlidng oiA betn^ 
arfivad, tears were ibed an* both aidfs, aiiAnia«ty» 
tender adieus expvessedral {Mwrtitfif ^ 

MrSk Sey-mottr) in oiAet to ^kdit Laura's atlen* 
tioa^ look lier^ as soen aa ihe^ woee gene, to see 
Ac^rl of the city enUed Ciitetoiaashalsit; buUt 
upoa the isle of Amaj^.. The iahabitaiats are a 
people who fevmerlj ^vtm ifom fiasil Friesland, 
aad diffisr oonsidiiaUjr^ i»tbeM maiMsers and ap^ 
pearance^ &om theOaaes* - ThenMa wear iMroad^ 
briomed iuits, black jaekels^ 9m4 hreeelies made 
fall aAd tied round tbe waist. The women wesr^ 
Ufcewise^ hUck jaekete|, but enliven theea with a 
led petticoat : tbeijr beads are swply adorned wiitK 
a piece of bla^t glaaed Hnea, bouod round like a 
turban. This little islaad ttdistribeiled into gar« 
dena and pasture landa» fton^. which tt^ men raise 
Tcgetabies, whilst tlieir wives and daug^hlers are 
employed ia saaking butter ain] cheese fof the eup^ 
ply of Copeahag en.,. 

The >reather beginning te ^vo^oold, Qnd tlie 
^ajrssfaoi;;!^ Mm. Sejonoar aad her iaogbtef were 
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ptt^y mmk omfined l» tl^ iMtae ; bvC a&riMF was 
a wemam of good tufikt and b%hly cuHivateri uii4 
ierMmadingi tbty weve m^r al« loafrfetaaune^ 
taeitt. RemHt^y maiic, drawing, and tBttrttcHve 
coftTeniatton^ aomdinics^ niiixed wMb more serious 
studies, eccapied the first half of ibe ihy ; tho 
afternooOB w«re aMitly dcToted to the company of 
penom of marit, with whom she bad formed aa 
acqimiii taMoeiiioa her orrWaK Laura wat al waj» 
ftdmiMed to thcae partieiy wbidi obHgtd bar to 
acquire tbe habit of eipteaeiiy benelf floentlj hi 
Fran^ : that beiag Ihe famgaage gcaorallj mad 
by tfaoaa of thia bigbet raabi; wbibt tbe Oaniah^ 
wbidi maemblea tbe Gennaiiy it dueiy. oonfined 
to tbe oomwoA paopte» 

In this soocession of bustnest and am i mm eot^ 
Mra« Seyaaaup hegwUed the abaence of bar bus- 
band, to wboMit ia how ttme to retinr»» 

Hia |MU!ty coaskted of bia firiond Comil Rao4« 
ceoa, Theodofe^ and a Swedish aerfaot, Tbey 
readied fibiacar without renarkbig aay Ihiag 
particiilai^ «aoept the village of Nivad, mhkb is 
liuBOvs aa tbe kading place of Charles XIL of 
Sweden. Tbe Danes resisted his descent ; bot bis 
wdoor, 'thoi]^ only sixteen yeara of i^e, ev€9^ 
came eviecy .obstade, and enaUed him to effect bia 
design, 

Froaoi Elsiaenr, a fair wind and a brisk gate 
presently conveyed them, once more, across the 
Soaad. 'Shej laaded,at Heisk^boiu;gp a Swedish 

town 
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Tbetr road ftma NorcUmpoi; hjr dbng & 
lidge of U^ mottntains, fermeil iof ifrranitc^ 
^wtiich separates ibe produces of East Gblbkitid 
jand Sndenmnia: liere they found the country 
again barren, recky^ and woodj. The nearer 
they approached SlockhoUn, the OK^re dreary 
was tiie prospect, till, at length, they observed 
the distant spires from an eminMioe, and felt a 
secret pleasure at the prospect of exchanging, 
for a litUe while, the incomreniettces of a bar- 
ren waste for the aooommodations of a metro- 
polis. 

They •entered ibe cky brer a floating bridge 
,of eonsidenible length, and were delighted with 
the '• Komantic scenery affi>fded by its situation. 
Ji stunds upon seven small rocky islands, formed 
by the. waters of the lake Moeler: the suburbs 
extend north and south on the main land. Dif- 
ferent beautiful views arise from the position of 
numerous craggy rooks, Ibat emerge from the 
waler, some covered with wood, otklers adorned 
with houses, whilst ships of the largest burden 
are seen riding in the harbour, which is an in- 
let of the Baltic Sea. The streets rise one above 
andher; the palace stands in the midst, on a 
very high hill : land, above all, tlie prospect is 
bounded' by distant hiUs, overspnead with forests* 

On the abdication of Giistavus Addiphus, in 
1809, Gharles XIII. Succiseded to the throne; 
but the Swedes falling under the influence of 

France, 
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iFmnoe^ S|enud«ite mm nmnhiikd €nmn IMmm, 
ixr paemmfiifm beiTf and bus 4Uitoe.lEul tbeckkf 
rmBnnfgfmeni i9£ a ftwt . 

Ciovnt Jtotegni lia? ing finished bis affiun, and 
Sir. Sejrmour^^tiflfied bis cariosity^ tbey agreed io 
piDceed togedierio IXpsaL fiefaie'lbeir depavture 
'bom StocUwlm, .TbeodarerecollaoAed bis promise 
4ii mr^tang tQ'hu wMty ^fbich bei |)erfijtnBed in tlie 
€oUowifig maanm : 



SUiekkolm 

.1 ns^TE a».«ian7 things to tell you, Aat 1 
know not Mrbare. to .begin. Our journey to this 
iriace bas been throngb a country wilder than yau 
•can imagine; -mst lakes, high mountaiiis, disnud 
ibreate, fson wUob, ai«yery opening, I dreaded 
io ase beaisjor. WQUesrush out upon us. A fina 
laad was the only thing I observed like dear £ng* 
Isftd. Scaocely a town to be seen: a single cot* 
4itigt ^m quite « rarity : and then, our iieire has 
been ao^hafd^l was alaaMt afraid of being starved. 
The first night we slept at a pcasaat^s hat^ built 
apon a bnmea nock, and surrounded on every 
-side by the tiiiokest woods. We could get nothing 
to eat, bat sidted meat aad Swedish bread. Ob, 
what bread! I wish yao coukl taste it. They 
bake bat imeo a year, and the cokes are so bard, 
they are sometimes obliged to chop them with a 
hatchet. rXh^y do not laake loaves, but large 

round 
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joiu^;4cakea^>hi€h tbgr file upcm^ti^kfl^iind then 
liaiig them op to {he loeiluig : tjbmy %r^ iD«de of rjre 
and QatS| and, in tim^ of BGKfCJAyy whkh I foppoie 

- mus(.. often hAppefiJierfvtbqrW th|t iniw bark 
of. trees, rasped 'to powder, .with the. floury, whkh 
makes the bread so black, and ao jbitteffy that 
noAing but kunger isonld iaduoe^aiia U^'wt it. 
The houses are gener^lj bidit of wood, and paia^- 
ed red ; but the cottages are fonned of lagi^ piled 
'one above another ; and the roofs are comed with 
tw^ upon which I have often seen goats brawsiDg. 
We have frequently been obliged to Iod|geki these 
lioi^els ; so I ha^e iiad an opportunity of seeing 
liow the country people live. Their beds aaa the 
drollest things I ha,Te ever beheld. To sa^e iood^ 
Ihey are placed one above another; the women 
sleep in that on the floor, and the men in one which 
IS fixed above the (op of the tester : they are obliged 
to get into it by tlie help of a ladder. But, though 
these people are so very poor, they are civil and 
ingenious. They contrive to make useful things, 
of what we should fling away as worth nothing. 
They twist ropes from hogs' bristles, horses' manes, 
and the bark of trees; and use eel-skins for bridles^ 
The coarse cloth they wear is of their own making; 
we mostly found the wives and daughters busied 
in carding, spinning, or weaving. The women do 
every thing here, that men are employed about in 
other countries; they sow, plough, thresh, and 
work with the bricklayers. They all wear veils, 
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(he country people- as' well ais llie ladies, to ihadc 
their- eyes ffom' tbe glare of Ibe snow, in winter; 
iCrid j' rh ' sinnmer,^ iW)ifl I6e scorching rays of the 
ttni, reflected ffotii ibese imrren rocks. Most of 
tkeifli hftye fiilr 'complexions, fine blue eyes, and 
■jdfdetf fecks: = ■ 

'• 1* Wckiltf Ifct'Ravc jou suppose that I have lived 
MHyl ikinSn^iit "ilJe peasantry; I Have been with 
fij*ifl6ffciyVVl8it,^of several days, ton Swedislx 
iio6li^difHip%lf nbqtraiiltance of Count Ilanfzeau^, 
%1io%&VVftl)ppalace a few miles from Slockhorin. 
^Tlre &IdPmiy>Dwd»£ihd,but so ceremonious I wj|s 
jdfibst^fiitcl'cf li'^ ttvilities. We always breakfast- 
^ M*onf "bwlii* apartmen^^ for it is not the custom 
{6^ti!ieei"to||ether rbund a large tea-table, as \ji;e 
nseid tollb at home; though, at dinner, there was 
gencratlj^ a great deal of company, invited out of 
tii^^ect ia file Count, and the table was covered 
with a profusion of dishes. But the worst of it 
was, that, on the first day, my appetite was spoiled 
by partaking of a savory repast, served up just 
before dinner, which, tliey say, is to give a better 
relish for eating; but afterwards I knew better than 
to whet my stomach with hung beef and salted 
fish, which every body washes down with brandy. 
I was astonished to see the ladies drink a glass of 
brandy before dinner ; and even a girl not older 
than you are, took a sip or two without blusliing. 
The Count, observing my surprise, whispered me 
to take no notice, and told me, the first time we 
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, CHAP. III. 

■ • 

UpsaJUu LinmiuUf- Miiics of Daneniora. Cataract of 
; Dahl. Letter fromTlieodbre to Laura. Aurora Borealu 

One day's easy journey carried Mr. Scyrac 
and his companions to Upsala; a town that m 
formerly the capitid of the kingdom, and far m( 
ancient than Stockholm. It stands in a large^ op 
plain. The honses are mostly constracted wi 
trunks of trees, smoothed into the shape of plan] 
and coloured with red paints The cathedral I 
little to attract attention^ except contaioing ( 
ashes of Gustavtis Yasa, who rose from o privi 
station, by his great merit and public services, 
be king of Sweden. His elevation to the thrq 
did not corrupt his virtue. He was one of the b 
as well as the wisest monarchs, that ever wore I 
Swedish crown* 

The university (a) has produced many schol^ 
of distinguished eminence, but none so oelebrat 
as Linnaeus, the author of the present system 
Natural History. From a child, his taste for t 
productions of nature was so great, that, at scho< 
lie neglected his studies, and passed so much of I 
time in collecting plaatS| that his fiuher suppos 
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him incapable of instruction, and was near binding 
him apprentice to a shoe-maker : bat, liappilj, be 
was rescued from a situation so umvorthy of bi» 
genius, and permitted to enjoy the benefits of a 
learned education. He >vas by birth a Swede, and 
resided at Upsala, having been appointed to teach 
botany in the university. In this phice is a bo- 
tanical garden, which was brought to great perfec- 
tion under his care, being enriched with plants 
from every quarter of the globe. 

Leaving Upaala, they proceeded northward to 
the iron mines of Danemora, which yield iron of 
a superior quality to most other mines. Great 
quantities of it are imported into England, for the 
use of our steel manufactories. Having viewed 
the inside of the vast caverns w hence the iron is 
olitained, with a mixture of terror and astonish- 
ment, they pursued their way to Loe&ta, the seat 
of Bz^ron Greer, a principal owner of the mines^ 
The wealth of the possessor has adorned this retreat 
with every embellishment that art can give to a 
place, which, in its natural state, would be only a 
fenny marsh ; but, with all the pains bestowed upon 
it, it is not so remarkable for its elegance as for its 
foonderies, where fifteen hundred men are constant- 
ly employed in manufacturing the iron, which h 
brought hither, for that purpose, from the mines 
of Danemora. The ore, that is the iron in its na- 
tural state, is first calcined, or burnt till it is capa* 
ble of being reduced to powder. After being pow* 

• dered, 
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dered, it is melted and poured upon-sand, in quan* 
tities that ureigh about a hundred and fifty pounds 
each when cold. It is then heated and beaten with 
hammers several tiroes, till it is formed into what 
are called bars of iron, which is the state required 
for exporting it into distant countries. 

Having been most hospitably entertained by the 
baron, and examined every thing worth observa- 
tion, they again got into the carriage, and reached 
Escarleby that evening : a village standing on the 
banks of the Dahl, a river which rises in Norwe- 
gian Lapland, and passing through a vast extent 
of country, is lost in the sea, a few miles from that 
place. 

The mines and the founderies which they had 
lately visited, afforded subject for instructive re- 
marks. Mr. Seymour pointed out to Theodore 
the properties of metals ^, the means employed to 
render them useful, the uses to which they are ap- 
plied, and tiie countries most remarkable for pro- 
ducing them. "Observe," said he, as he cen- 
cludcd, " the wise provision of nature, in covering 
the surface of the ground, where mines abound, 
with forests, ready to be converted into fuel, for 
melting the metal contained within them. This 
union is not peculiar to Sweden, but is conspicuous 
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* As this detail would lead ine too far from my present 
purpose, I refer the curiosity of my young readers to those 
v^ho have the care of their ediicalion. 
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in many other piaoes, particularly in Corsica, an 
blsuid in the Mediterranean Sea. -' 
^ Theodore could think of nothing but forges and 
miners^ till his attention was roused by a new ob- 
jeet, that forcibly excited his admiration. At a 
little distance from £scarleby, the course of the 
DabI is interrupted by a high, irregular rock^ 
which separates its waters into three parts, forming 
as many cataracts (b). The divided stream rushes, 
with the greatest fury, over the rocks, in sheets of 
water eighty or ninety yards broad, and falling 
down a^height of forty feet, with a tremendous 
roar, far exceeding the loudest thunder, dashes 
along, foaming as if enraged at the opposition. 
This sublime scene had such an eSect upon Theo- 
dore, that it was some time before he could speak 
or ^EpvesB his astonishment. He stood gazing ia 
silence^ and was not easily persuaded to leave a 
place so wonderful and so romantic. 
. After having indulged themselves with repeated 
views c^ this stupendous fall of water, they were 
ferried over the river to Grefle, a town of some trade, 
and conveniently situated on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
for exporting the produce of the country; as, iron, 
planks, pitch, and tar. 

Not being desirous of extending their journey 
further northward, they determined to proceed, 
through the interior parts pf Sweden, to the south 
of Norway. They rode over a pleasant tract of 
country, between Gefle and Fahliin, yaried with 

hill 
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hill and dale, forest and pasture lands^ lakes and 
-nvers; -Here they were shown the copper-mines, 
which are mnch celebrated. As they remained a 
day or two at Fahlun, Tlieodore took the opportd- 
nriy of relating to liis sister what he had seen since 
his former letter. 



TIIEODORH to LAURA. 

FaJiluH. 

I HAVE no doubt, my dear Laura, that you will 
be much more entertained with this letter than with 
the last ; for the things I have seen since we leflt 
Upsala, far exceed any th ing you can imagine ; and 
I am greatly afraid, it will be impossible for me to 
describe them so as to give you a just notion of 
what they really are. I shall begin with the mines 
of Danemora. 1 suppose I need not tell you, 
that a mine is a place where vast quantities of any 
kind of metallic ore, coals, or other mineral sub- 
stances, are found beneath the surface of the earth, 
sometimes at a great depth, as is the case at Dane- 
mora. In some mines the workmen dig up the 
ore ; but in others the rock is blown up with gun- 
powder, and the ore separated from it afterwards. 
We arrived at the mouth of the mine just as one of 
these explosions was going off. Papa had a mind 
to enjoy my surprise, therefore said not a word of 

what 
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what iva^ to bappcn. In a moment the earth 
rocked under my jcet ; large stones were thrown up 
into the air^ and a dreadful noise resounded in the 
.caverns below^ louder tliaii the roar of atboasand 
cannon. I started from the spot where I stood, 
seized papa by the hand, and endeavoured to pull 
him away as fast as I could; for I believed it to be 
an earthquake^ and expected the earth to gape 
opea and swallow us up. Oh, how I was terrified I 
till I perceived papa and the Count laughing at my 
distress. They presently explained the cause of 
what I had heard and felt^ and asked whether I 
chose tago with them to the bottom of the pits, ia 
. a bucket^ which was prepared to carry them down. 
I made no hesiiatipn; but little did I think what it 
was to iiang, as it were, between sky and earth. 
The bucket was large enough to hold papa, the 
guide, and myself; it was fastened with chains to 
a rope. When I had got about half way down^ 
my bead grew dizzy, and I was sadly afraid of 
"being overset, by hitting against the sides of the 
rock; but the guide kept us even with his stick. 
Whilst I could scarcely look round, from terror, 
what should 1 see but three girls sitting on the rim 
of ahotber bucket, that was being drawn up, and 
knitting with as much unconcern as if they had 
been sitting in a coach ! At last wc got to the bot- 
tom. How awful did the inside of these caverns 

... . _ • . 

appear t In some places a faint glimmering of day- 
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ligbt was perceptible; but in others the fearful 
darkness became more visible, from the glare of 
torches. A number of men were at work in dif- 
jferent parts of the mine. I trembled to see many 
of them sitting upon beams of wood, fixed from 
one side of the rock to the other, boring holes to 
put the gunpowder in for blowing up the rock : 
but they seemed insensible of the danger of being 
dashed to pieces, which must have happened, if 
they had overbalanced ever so little. After wan« 
derihg about in these dismal caverns till we were 
almost frozen with cold, (for even in summer the 
ground is covered with ice,) we rejoiced to sit 
down and warm ourselves, with seven or eight of 
the blackest-looking fellows you ever saw, who 
were at dinner round a charcoal fire. >^ What a 
terrible life ^^ou must lead," said I, '^ in this mi- 
Berable place, surrounded with darkness and cold." 
They replied, with a smile, " You wmild like it 
very well, master, if you were used to it." But, I 
think, no lime could reconcile me to being banished 
from the light of the sun. Papa gave them some 
money, and we left them quite happy. The bucket 
being ready to take us up again, we stepped into it, 
seated ourselves, and were raised to the top in less 
than ten minutes. Since that, I have been to see 
the copper-mine near this place; but there was no 
occasion to be let down in a bucket, as at Dane- 
mora. The mouth of the mine at Fahlun, is a 
wide, open place, three quarters of a mile round. 

Wc 
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We got dewn the sides of this chasm by flights of 
wooden steps, till we came to the entrance of what 
is called the first gallery, or passage, hollowed out 
of the rock: this leads, by a gradual descent of 
seven hundred and twenty feety to the bottom. 
Such easy steps are cut in the rock, the whole way, 
that the horses which bring up the ore climb up« 
and down them without difficulty. Gold, and sil- 
ver, and copper, and iron, and the rest of the metals^ . 
are certainly very useful: indeed, I do not know 
what we should do without them ; but yet, I am 
▼ery sorry for the hardships which the poor miners 
undergo in getting them out of the bowels of the 
earth. It cost me a tear to see them buried in these - 
gloomy cayes, and labouring, naked from the 
waiat upwards^ with countenances so sallow and 
begrimed with dirt, that they seemed hardly hn-^ 
man. But I have told you enough of our visits 
underground ; I will change the subject to som*^ 
thing more agreeable. How delighted yon would 
have been, could you have seen the Cataracts o£. 
the Dahl. When we were in England^ we otthn^ 
admired the cascades and waterfalls in the Duke 
of Devonshire's garden, at Chatsworth ; but now I 
shall look at them with contempt, after having seen., 
a vast river, rushing through a narrow pass^ and; 
tumbling over steep rocks, and dashing amidst the > 
tall pines that grow beneath them. A few. days, 
ago some unfortunate fishermen ventured toa near 
the fidls in a boat : tbey were.canied bjsthe force 

oL 
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of the strcfiro ^^% fififi^^^^fi^fy ,fa^ibt»icft to 
pi^ amongst tbe^Wfl^^i.^n /»:. v^ ; ii: 

Wo are goU)g iipytjO Norw^yr l^^l JurtUer and 
further fron^ you aadj^ny ^l^eaxiTOtber^ to<.\9bom 
give my <lutjjrjii]4;jipYe;;j\ri,d tliiuk enreryvdiiy (^ 
your affectiouate.; . ^ ... , . , -^ : 

THEOnOBR 
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They set. out froan F^I^un in\ a h^rripaiie of 
wind) raio^ 9jnd sl^, and h^d a dreary ride to 
Norbark^. Thence.t^ey tfaversed a billy^arocky 
country, abounding wiUi inines, to- Fhiltjiitadt^ 
The pold increased^ tliQ weather became dry and 
icalm, and the air. frosty. . Many lakes they passed^ 
of different extent^ t^ut all of them bordered with 
wood$ and forests^ Ajb the evening adyanocd> the 
trees, branching into a variety of fantastic forms, 
glittered with the hoar frost, and resembled groves 
of diamonds. A beautiful A,ur0ra..Borealia (c), or 
that appearance called Northern Lights, illumi- 
nated the sky, darting rays of red, pale yellow, and 
azure, from one point, in all directions, like tlie 
folds of a vast canopy, and diffusing so strong a 
light, that they continued their journey without 
inconvenience, through the nighty to Garlstadt ; a 
town which is built on a small island, formed by 
two rivers that unite and are lost in the Lake 
Wenner, the largest of all the lakes of Sweden. 
Finding nothing to detain them, at Carlstadt, they 
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proceeded^ lHWiO^^ iW ^cfhkde^ ' df NorWay" (ra- 



versing a countrj covered #1tlf snbw^ a'lid iQ(er« 
sected bjr l^ke^ erud rims/ Towards tie north, hill 
me fibote biU, find One motiniaih towered aboVe 
&nether).eoiiGealiiig their showy stHnmits in tUe 
clouds. The majestic wildness of this scene 
pleased -^tft^' by its novelty, but a continuance of 
it grew wearisome ; and meeting with few towns 
•f eminence, they hastened to Christiana, with as 
much^^peed^^a^ the badness of the toad allowed. 
Here' tbey Wife glad to rest for a week or two, at 
the bou^of'^ gentleman who had formerly lived 
stCop^oba^en^, and' was at thcirt time intimate with 
Couivt^^filseaii. He showed tbem'tnany civilities^ 
and ac^clMfif^ani^ hb guests in several excursions 
to d^eicifit parti of the surrounding country. 
Thoodota always* made one ofi these occasions; and 
being attentive to every thing he saw, soon col- 
lected materials- for another letter to his sister, 
which he dtipatched from Christiana.* 
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CHAP. IV. 

Norway, and the manners of the Laplemden, described in a 
letter JromTheodore. Lighf-house. Storm. Cope/ihagen. 

THEODORE to LAURA. 

f 

Christiana, 
DEAR SISTER, 

iVPTER a miserable cold journey, we are at last 
arrived at Christiana, the capital of Norway, You 
may imagine what I have suffered, when I tell you 
that my breath often froze, and hung in icicles io 
my muff, whilst I held it io my fiice, though I was 
covered up closely with fur. This is a neat town ^ 
the streets are wide and straight, crossing each 
other like the frames of a sash window* 

We have been to see the castle of Aggerhuys^ 
which stands on a rocky eminence, at a little dis- 
tance from the city^ A garrison of soldiers is kept 
there, to defend the city in case of war. 

The peasants in this country are better off than 
those in Sweden, and far happier than the poor 
Danes, who are slaves to their lords. Here every 
man is free, by a code (d) of l&ws made in favour 
4>f the people by Christian Y. It would please 
you to see the spirit expressed in their counte<^ 

nances 
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nances and behaviour. They speak, even to gen- 
tlemen, in a manlj, open manner, and offer them 
their hands, tliough without disrespect, instead of 
cringing and bowing. They live chiefly upon milk 
and cheese ; and their lakes yield plenty of fish, 
which they dry and salt. Sometimes, by way of 
treat, they eat slices of meat, sprinkled with salt 
and dried in the wind. I have seen many of the 
women busy at work in their cottages, in only a 
petticoat, and shift made close up to the throat, 
and tied round the waist with a black sash. As 
grass is very scarce in winter, they are often 
obliged to fodder their cattle with salted fish ; and 
when heavy rains fell in the autumn, which is not 
uucommoH in this country, they hang up tlie 
sheaves of corn on poles to dry, or put them under 
sheds heated with stoves. 

It is not to be supposed that there are a great 
many farmers in a country like Norway, where 
there is little to be seen but rocks, mountains, and 
forests. Indeed, they cannot raise corn enough 
for their own use. They are, therefore, obliged to 
purchase a great deal from other countries; for 
which thej give in exchange copper, iron, and 
timber. As they have such vast numbers of trees, 
they contrive to use them for every possible pur- 
pose. They build almost all the houses with wood ; 
many of the toads are made of wood ; wooden fences 
are oaed instead of hedges ; they bum nothing but 
"wodd ; Hiey nanwe the land with it, after having 

burnt 
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burnt it to ashes; and it is made into cliarcoaL 
irhich is used. in the founderies for melting tjie ore. 

Multitudes of birds^ especialljr sea-fowl^ harbour 
in the cavities of the rocks on the coasts. I have 
enjoyed a fine day's sport, in going' with a party 
of gentlemen to see the manner of catching tfaieoi. 
There are many poor people who almost live on 
their eggs in sumnaer, and on the flesh of the old 
ones in winter. Besides, a great trade is carried on 
here in feathers, which induces them io run all 
risks to get at them. How would you be terrified 
to see. a man let down from the top of a rock, 
twice as high as St. Paul's church, by a rope 
^tened to a piece of wood, upon whicl^ he sits. 
He carries a pole in his hand, to assist him when he 
wants to land, if I may call it so, in any hollow 
place where he perceives that there are nests. 
Their dexterity is astonishing; but sometlpies the 
rope breaks, and then the poor bird-catcher is 
inevitably dashed to pieces. 

As we were passing through a small wood, in 
our way home, I started a hare. She ran just 
between my horse's feet; and, to my surprise, was 
milk-white : but I soon found that what I thought 
extraordinary, was common in all cold climates, 
where the snow lies long upon the ground ; for 
papa told me, that not only hares, but bears, 
foxes, and partridges, become white in winter; 
and, by being of the same colour as the snow, fre- 
quently escape fipom the pursuit of their enemies. 

One 
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One of tkc gentlemen who went willi ns to see 
the bird-catchers, was employed some time ago, by 
the couft of Denmark, to go into Lapland, to collect 
all the curious animals and plants lie could find| 
aad to bring an account of the customs of the 
Laplanders. He has told me a great deal about 
them ; and as I have been much entertained with 
the manner of living among this strange people, I 
shall fill up this rest of my letter with some of the 
cirenmstances he has related. 

The extreme beat and cold to which they are 
sabject in this dismal climate, has such an effect 
upon their persons, that a Laplander might be 
known any where from the inhabitants of more 
temperate climates, by his short, squat figure, large 
head, flat &oe, and small, dark-grey eyes. Their 
summer dress is made of dark, coarse cloth, called 
wadman/ but, in winter, their breeches, coats, 
shoes, and gloves, are made of the skin of the rein- 
deer, with the hair outwards. What a droll sight 
must a Lapland woman be, equipped in this man* 
ner ! for they dress like the men, except a small 
apron of painted cloth, and a few more rings and 
trinkets. They are, notwithstanding, fond of finery, 
and contrive to embroider their awkward clothes 
with brass wire, silver, or coloured wool, which 
they are skilled in dyeing of various hues. In win- 
ter they are glad to eat dried fish, or the flesh of 
any animal they can catch; but they never think 
of either roasting or boiling it : they devour it raw. 
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The eggs of wild geese, and other water-foitl/ 
which breed in prodigious numbers on tfae borders 
of the lakes, supply them' with food in the spring ; 
and, when the breeding season is orer, tiiej live 
upon the birds. Some of the people are maintain- 
ed wholly by fishing; whilst others are employed 
in tending their flocks of rein-deer, and wander 
about the mountains from place to place. They 
live in tents, made, of coarse cloth, which they 
carry about with them, and pitch them for a short 
time, wherever it suits their convenience : but the 
fishermen build villages, such as they are, near some 
lake. When they want to make a htft, they take 
large poles, or the bodies of trees, and place them 
planting in the ground, in the form of a circle, 
ao that they meet at top, except a small opening, 
which is left for the smoke to pass through. In- 
stead of a carpet, they cover the ground with 
branches of trees, and the door is made of rein- 
deer skins, like two curtains. You will wonder 
what these poor people do for light, when I tell 
you, that during several months in the winter, the 
sun is never seen ; but the beautiful Aurora Borealis, 
and the reflection of the snow, make them amends, 
and afford them as much light as they require. Of 
what use would a post-ohaise, or a coach, be to a 
Laplander, when he travels over deserts of snow ? 
The wheels would be presently clogged up, and he 
could proceed no further : therefore, if he has a 
little way to go^ he puts on bis snow shoes, which 
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are niade very long, to keep him from sinking; but 
if he has occasion to go to a distance, he harnesses 
his rein-deer to a sledge, made in the form of a boat, 
and after ivhispering something to the animal, 
which be is sp foolish as to suppose he under- 
stands, he seats himself in the sledge, and away he 
is carried with surprising swiftness. 

In spite of the cold, the absence of the sun, or 
fhe barrenness of the soil, the Laplander loves hi&T 
own country better than any other; and prefers bis 
but and bis rein-deer to the conveniences of more 
civilized nations. 

The rein^deer is the greatest blessing bestowed 
upon the inhabitants of these dreary regions. The 
milk and the flesh of these animals provide them 
with food, and the skin serves them for clothing. 
The nerves are used for thread ; and what makes 
them more useful than all the rest of their qualities 
is, that their constitution is suited to the cold, and 
they require no other food, in winter, than a par- 
ticular kind of moss, which grows plentifully in 
Lapland, even under the snow. I am too tired 
with writing this long letter, to relate any thing 
more concerning the Laplanders at present. As 
we are now got to the extent of our journey in 
Norway, I hope we shallsoon meet, and then I 
shall tell you all I have seen,vmuch better than I 
can in the longest letter. — Adieu, my dear Laura, 

your affsctionate brother, 

THEODORE. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Seymdur, wlio wished frcedoim tocveiy na- 
tion upon eartli, was deeply concerned on obser?* 
iDg the discontent and dejection of the Norwegians 
at being ceded a province to Sweden. Having 
remained at CbriMiana a sufficient time to gain a 
knowledge of the manners of the people and the 
face of the neighbouring country, he began to be 
desirous of returning to Copenhagen,' especially 
after be had received an account from his wife, 
that Laura's health had suffered greatly from the 
cold climate of Denmark, and that she had been 
confined several weeks with a severe cough. He 
made known his inclination to Count Rantzcau, 
iirho bad no motive to detain him longer with his 
friend ; theffefore, after many acknowledgments of 
the kindness that had been shown to them, ihey 
agreed to set out the next day, by the shortest 
route, to Copenhagen. 

They slept at Uddevalla the first night, a town 
prettily situated in a fertile valley, sheltered behind 
.with high rocks, and bordered in front by a bay of 
the sea, whence they advanced to Kiulthal, through 
tf country so rocky and barren, that it appeared as 
if it had just been left by the Ude. Mr, Seymour 
growing very impatient to see his daughter, and 
finding it difficult to tmvel fast by land, in such a 
dreary season, was advised to go to Marstand, 
where it was likely he would find a vessel bound to 
Elsineur. Accordingly they were rowed thither in 
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ft small bodt^ «ml'$ooii-mg9gQd a enptaia^o carry 

Ati Ui^jfihip'VF&s iiiQt q«ife ready ta sail, they had 
time^jQo sec iUoJight^houa^y a building fixed oalde 
top q{ a J^y bigh towcr> wbicii comoianded an 
extenme >fjs¥h of > the sea^ and presented a sarpris- 
ing nuro]M%x>f ffock^ i^ad i9landfi xcatteved along the 
cOBsU- .Theiilw'ofrlightthQUS^ is io direct ships 
at teft^rby^oiealisritf large flres whicli are kepi in 
thenav and^lftOHnpit eaiiiy aeen in the darkest nights, 
the fronts hmg)aLva(ys.made of glass. 

They Iwd scarcely gdt^n board, when the wea- 
ther > feceliQie."yery: tempestuoas : the < wind blew 
itiriotisly ; 1jba«va<ir»» rose iKkctmountainsy and tossed 
theisbip^lipimfillawn^mth^ vioience^ tba4 the 
fusBitunr tn)ibe4€abin wais obliged to, be confined, 
to i^f e^iit feom colliog aboat. The pasteogevs 
being unaccustomed to the motion of a vassd ina 
storm^ wera>t)iiabie lo stand, and were obliged to 
|b»e(ake ^iem$e^Tes to their haainiacks, which aro 
beds i^uQg tQ the ceiling, and keep, their positrons, 
whatofer way the. ship. inoUnes. Poor Theodore 
was -not opiy very much terrified, but heartily sea- 
sick. .Ho; would; have giyen • every thing he pos- 
sessed to Iiav« boensafe on shore, (lis fearSrWere 
gR!atly.inf;ieased by the bursting of a prodigious 
wave oyer the deck, which was near washing two 
or three sailors overboard, and obliged the captain 
to orderlhem to be lashed to the masts. Mr. Sey- 
mour preserved an unchanged countenance, and 

though 
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though he if as fully aware that they were iu ex< 
keme danger, he never lost that presence of mind 
and self-command, which enable a man to use the 
best means of extricating himself from a perilous 
situation. The Count was more dejected, and lay 
in his hammock, crossing himself every minute; a 
ceremony usual with Catholics in times of danger. 
After passing a night of great solicitude, the storm 
subsided ; and the wind favouring their passage, 
they were at length safely landed at Elsineur. 

Tbe thought of meeting his beloved mother and 
sister, made Theodore forget all the sufferings he 
had undergone : he would hardly wait for refresh- 
ment, but jumped into the chaise the moment il 
was ready. In a few hours they were conveyed to 
those friends from whom, some months ago, they 
had parted with so much regret. Laura was grow^n 
thinner, and a sickly paleness was spread over her 
face; but the joy of seeing her father and brother 
again gave a fine tint to her cheek, and increased 
the vivacity of her eyes. Mr. Seymour flattered 
himself that her mother's anxiety had represented 
her as more indisposed thfan she really was: his 
fears for her were calmed ; and the whole party 
resigned themselves to the enjoyment of mutual 
communication of all that had passed since they 
had been sepamited. - 
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CHAR V. 

Laura forms a new acquaintance, DarUzic. On con^Hanc€ 
viith ftarmless customs, Berlin, Dresden, Letter from 
Laura to Sophia. The manners of the Germans. Leipsic^ 
Fair, . Arrive at Utrecht, 

LUE most intimate acquaintance that Mrs. 
Sefmovr had formed in Copenhagen, was with the 
family of an English merchant, who had resided 
there seYeral years* She had known Mrs. Con- 
fers (that was their name) from infancy, having 
been educated together in the same school. Meet- 
ing again, thus unexpectedly, so far from their 
native country^ renewed their forn>er regard, and 
made them very fond of each other's society. 
Laura rejoiced whenever it was proposed to visit 
Mrs. Conyers, because it gave her an opportunity 
ef esgeying the company of Sophia, a girl nearly 
her own age, and of such an agreeable disposition, 
that it was imfnossiblc to know her without loving 
her. Her desire of instruction counterbalanced the 
disadvatitagefe of her education, which had been 
rattier neglected. 80 far from regarding the sope-. 
rior art^ainments of Laura with envy, she ladmired 

her 
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ber accomplishments, and endeavoured to acquire 
useful knowledge from her conversation. 

By frequent intercourse, they became so much 
attached to each other, that Sophia would gladly 
have left her home to have accompanied Laura on 
her travels : but as there were many obstacles that 
rendered this scheme impracticable, they were 
obliged to content themselves with mutual pro- 
raises of maintaining a regular correspondence, 
whenever they should be separated; and they 
consoled themselves with an idea that it would be 
long before that happened ; for Mr. Conyers was 
then on the point of removing with his family to 
Petersburgb, having formed a partnership with a 
merchant in that city ; and Mr. Seymour designed 
to spend the next year there. But a disappointment 
arose, which was sincerely regretted by all parties. 
Laura caught a fresh cold, which renewed her 
cough so violently, that her father and mother de- 
termined to turn their course to the southward, and 
to visit some of the cities of Germany in their way 
to Holland, from whence, as the summer advanced, 
they intended to pass through the south-west of 
Germany to Swisseriand, and then to take up their 
winter residence in Italy* ^ / ^ 

Accordingly, as soon as the harbour of Copen- 
hagen was free from ice, which was not till April, 
they embarked in a vessel for Dantzic, a city of 
Prussia. Here they rested for a few days, in which 
they visited the principal parts of the town, and 

its 
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its pleami t cnvirmt. The bcmsei ave six or seven 
stories higli, ajndinsiy antique in their appeiinince. 
lo iBosI' of.ih^ streets are rows of f rccn, which look 
pirtty Hrhilsf tbeir hsaves are gjccn, bnt are unfk- 
vosrabl^ to the health aod cleanliness of the place, 
bf prcTcnting a free circnlation of air. Namerous 
tBsB vessels afip emplojed in bringing' vast quan- 
iHies of oom down the river Vistula, from Poland 
Mtber, to be exported to those plaees which want 
a supply. It, has alwajs been a place of great 
trade; and extraordinary precautions are taken to 
secnre the property lodged in the warelionses, from 
fire or robbery. Most of these stores are situated 
upon an island, formed by different branches of the 
ri?er Mbtttau. There are three bridges on each 
side of.the idiuid, placed at the ends of streets 
leading to the water-side. In the night, all these 
bridgCB bnit twasure drawn up, to prevent the ap« 
proach ' of strangers ; and, as a further defence, 
Ibm twenty to thirty ferocious dogs, of a large siz^ 
amongst which are blood-hounds, are let loose at 
deven o'clock. To confine tliese dogs, and to keep 
them Wftbin their districts, as well as to guard pas- 
sengers from harm, large, high gates run across the 
ends of the streets. These dogs prowl about the 
whole night, apd create such terror, that the boldest 
robber dare not invade the island, upon which no 
person is snflfered to inhabit or have alight. When 
the water is frozen, that the dogs may be restrained 

D within 
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within the appointed- bounds, keepers are fixed 
with whips, at particular avenues. 

The ladies of Dantzic are handsome, and adopt 
the manners of the Poles. The most polite mode 
of addressing them is by kissing their hands, or 
sometimes the hem of their petticoats. Laura was 
ready to laugh, upon a gentleman's offering her 
this kind of salutation ; but her mother reproved 
her with a look, and told her, as soon as the stranger 
was gone, that nothing was a greater mark of ig* 
norance and ill breeding, than to ridicule the cus- 
toms of foreigners, for no other reason than because 
we have not been used to them. ^^ In accommo- 
dating ourselves, with ease, to the harmless customs 
of others,'^ said she, ^^ consists one of the principal 
distinctions of the clown and the truly civilized 
man. The peasant who is acquainted only with 
the neighbours in his own village, gapes with won- 
der at every novelty ; whilst the person whose com- 
munication with mankind has been more extended, 
beholds the different ceremonies of various nations 
with indifference, being assured that they are afl 
expressive of the same civility. Thus, a person 
who knows how to behave himself in all com- 
panies, naakes no remarks unless his choice be 
asked; but eats frogs with a Frenchman, or roast 
beef with an Englishman, with the same apparent 
satisfaction ; though it is likely he prefers one to 
the other." 

Nothing 
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Nothing material occurred in their journey 1)c- 
tween Dantzic and Berlin: the latter is the cnpilal 
of the king of Prussians dominions, and is a large, 
handsome city, standing on the banks of (he river 
Spree, encompassed with woods and marshes. 
Here thejr found ample amusement for several days. 
Their route thence i/o Britzen, the last town in 
Prussia, lay through a deep, sandy country, full 
of woods. The verdure of the meadows, and the 
rich soil of Saxony, which they now entered, dis- 
played a greater appearance of fertili^ than the 
district they had leA. 

They halted one day at Wittemberg, where they 
saw the university, a manufactory of cloth, and the 
Sokoloff church, in which Martin Luther first 
preached those doctrines that now form the (enets 
of the church of England. The separation (hat 
took place between the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics, , who were formerly unitct!, arose from 
a disipute which this extraordinary man bad with 
the Pope, and was the happy means of enlightening 
the minds of thousands, on the subject of religion, 
and releasing them from the abject superstition in 
which they had been long held. 

Dresden was the next town of eminence at which 
they stopped, whence Laura wrote the following 
letter* 
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The streets are formed of very high and weIN 
built houses, and several of the squares are ex- 
tremely elegant. 

The rarities that are sboim in the Museum, in the 
palace of the sovereign prince, who is called the 
Elector, amused me extremely. Among the rest 
are figures in ivory, silver, and gold, ornamented 
with precious stones ; and a representation of the 
throne of the Great Mogul, with his slaves prostrat* 
ed before him. But the picture gallery for surpasses 
them all, and is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. I cannot pretend to give you a particular 
description of the pictures; I can only say, that 
many of them appeared to me like real life, espe- 
cially the little chubby infant in the arms of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Hunting is a favourite diveruon with the Saxon 
gentlemen ; but papa would not accept an invita- 
tion to the chase, because he could not enjoy a 
sport so destructive to the happiness of others, as 
hunting is in this country. The grandees suffer 
thousands of deer to run wild about the forests and 
fields, where they eat up the corn, and do all sorts 
of mischief; but the poor farmers dare^not destroy 
them, for fear of being sent to the galleys. I dare 
say you do not know what kind of punishment 
that is, for we have nothing like it in England. 
The poor criminal betomes.a slave for life, and is 
chained to the oar, on board one of the ships be- 
longing to the state. 
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The couniry^ople bring provisions to market 
from a considerable distance, in wheelbarrows, 
which are made light and roomj for the purpose. 

* The dress of the postillions in Grermany, is much 
smarter than any I have seen elsewhere. They 
wear a kind' of livery : yellow jackets, with black 
cufls and cape, and a yellow sash : and, above all, 
a small bugle horn, slung negligently across their 
shoulders, upon which they blow a particular tune 
when they enter a town, or a narrow part of the 
road, ta give notice to the drivers of other carriages 
(o wait till they are past. 

• The divisions of Germany are so much altered 
by the war, and in such an uncertain state, that 
in travelling through it I shall not attempt to 
point out in whose territory we are; but if yo«i 
wish to trace our route, you must get a correct 
map of the country, and follow us from town to 
town. 

The chaise is ready to take us to Meissen Castle, 
where the fine porcelain manufacture, commonly 
called Dresden China, is carried on. Papa has 
procured an order for us to see it, as nobody is 
allowed that indulgence without one. They wait 
forme: adieu, adieu. 

LAURA. 



After having viewed attentively the process for 
making the porcelain, (which is esteemed, for ele- 
gance 
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ipftce of desigp a|id execution, superior to ahnosi 
^ftjr china, except that of Seves, near Paris, patron- 
ued by tlie late unfortunate Marie Antoinette, queea 
of Ffance^) tliey x^rossed tlie Elbe, and ascended a 
steep hill, from the top of which they advanced 
through acultirated country, agreeably enlivened 
with towns and villages, to Leipsic, one of the mofit 
celebrated cities of Germany for trade. Three large, 
fairs are held here every year : our travellers were 
so fortunate at to arrive on the first day of that kept 
at Easter. All was bustle and show^ the streets 
\m}re lined with shops, displaying every kind of 
goods; and the buyers and sellers del%hted 
T^odore and Laura with their grotesque appear* 
a«ce> Xiie luclley crowd baviiig eome fnm all 
parts of ^UFppe, exfaibiteil a.stcaoge variety of 
dfftsf, countenaaee, and language. Every £m« 
looked busy, eager either to purchase or dispose 
of some commodity. The fair was to continue a 
fortnight : the yoiuig people would gladly have 
staid tlie whole time, but Mr. Seymour had deter- 
muied otherwise; and, however rekictant, they 
were obliged to comply. 

They proceeded to Magdeburg, a laige^ ancieni 
town, which appeared dull after the lively scene 
they bad leA at Leipsic, though it is enlivened by 
a considerable trade, and several manufactures of 
woollen, silk, cotton, and linen. 

Tb«y passed through Brunswick to Hanover, 
and obterved nuuiy plantations of hops by the side 

Qf 
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divided into two parts by the river Leina. Tbej 
did not remain l(rtig at Hanover, bnt directed their 
coarse through a country indifferentfy cnltivated^ 
and not very fertile, towards the frontiers of HoU 
had. Every thing, as (hey advanced, changed its 
aspeet, and marlsed an entranjee into the territoriea 
rf a different people. The fiice of the ooantry^ 
presented a nmriby swamp^ bat it was renderod 
agreeable by nanierous towns and villages, snr- 
roanded by gardens arid orchards. Nothing could 
exceed- the neatness of the cottages ; and the air of 
comfort of their inhabitants showed that they were 
not only industrious, but suffered to enjoy the fruit 
of their labour. Hanover was formerly an elec- 
torate^'but is now erected into a kingdom, under its 
ancient sovereign the king of England. 

Mr* and Mrs. Seyiiiour arrived at Utrecht, at the 
close of a fine evening ; the setting sun added mucb 
to the beauty of the groves and gardens that adorn 
the environs of this handsome town, and gilded the- 
tall spire of the cathedral. The serenity of the sky 
tempted them to walk an hour in the Mall, before 
they retired to rest. This avenue is the only one in 
Europe that continues to be kept iti order for the 
game of malij whence they take th^ir'name; that 
in St. James's Park, was formerly lised for the same 
purpose. The centre is 'reserved for tite game, and ^ 
is three quarters of a mile long, formed by several 

h 5 I0W& 
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•ows of lofty, luxuriant trees, enclosing roads and 
tralks on each side. 

Tfae next daj being a fair and a holiday, dis* 
played the town to the greatest advantage; the 
4(nanners of the people, their dress and ainusements, 
presented a picture of so much novelty, that Laura 
was glad to seize the first opportunity of describ- 
ing the whole scene to her friend Sophia, which 
ahe did in the letter which begins the following 
chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Letter from Laura to Sophia. Humours qf a Dutch Fair. 
T^^eckschuyts. Amsterdam. Broek. Dutch manner*. 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Utrecht, 
BEAR SOPHIA, 

W £ are got into Holland, and every thing looks. 
so differently from all other places, that 1 could 
fancy we were transported into a new worU. . 

Utrecht has fine streets, and many handsome 
buildings; but I can look at nothing but the peo* 
pie. A. great fair has been held here to-day, be* 
sides which it is a holiday ; the canal is covered 
with pleasure-boats, and its banks are crowded 
with merry fiu^es, (at least as merry as the Dutch 
ever are, for they are remarkable for their, gravity ,> 
riding in waggons and carts : many of the lattei 
carry only a man and a woman, who make the moil 
whimsical appearance. The female wears a hat 
nearly as large as a small umbrella, lined with da* 
mask, or gaudy printed linen, set upright in the 
air;. and her companion, as if in ridicule of bes 
monstrous hat, wears one clipped almost close to 
the crown* She amuses herself with a fan^ whilst 

the 
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aiider the shade of loftj trees. Besides tojs and 
ribbons, and such things as we see at an English 
fair, here are shops of jewellery, and other articlet 
of great ralue, displayed ia an elegant manner. 
Efery part of the town, the avenues leading to it, 
and the canal^ are equally crowded with groapa 
of people, diffisrently employed, some smoking, 
others dancing, and aU partaking in the merrl* 
fflent of theaSason. 

The amall part of Holland that we have yet 
seen, is a veiy Sat eouatiy, intersected eyery where 
with canals; and papa says it is the same through- 
out. It was once nothing bat a qnogmire, almost 
covered with water; but by cutting canals, the 
hmd has been drained. You will be surprised to 
hear, that, in many places, it is still lower thaa 
the sea, which wotild rush in upon it, and drowa 
the inhabitants, were it not for the ctykes, which are 
very strong banks, contrived so ingeniously as to 
keep eot the sea. But it has sometimes happened, 
that, notwithstanding every precaution, the impe- 
tooiis waves have broken down the dykes, and over* 
flowed the oountiy. In one of these dreadful inun- 
dations, some years ago, seventy-two villages were 
laid under water, and have remained so ever since. 
We are to leave Utrecht to-morrow, and intend 
going to Amsteidara in a treekschuyt, which is a 
paflage-boat that goes as regalarly as a stage- 
coach. They ate shaped like a baige, and covered 
widi a tilt| to shelter the passengers from the wea» 

ther: 
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tber: at one end is a cabin, for those who choose to 
travel by themselTes. Do not think fhey are con- 
jurors, when I telL ^ou that they are as punctual in 
arriving at the appointed place, as they are in set- 
ting out. The truth is, they do not depend upon 
wind or tide, for, when the wind is un&vourable, 
they are drawn by a horse, which is driven along 
by the side of the canal, and fastened by a rope 
to the treckschuyt. It is common for those who 
prefer going by land, to travel in stage waggons, 
instead of coaches; but they are not half so agree- 
able as the treckschuyt, which is perfectly safe, 
and glides along as smoothly as possible. 

I quite forgot to tell you in my last, that while 1 
was in Grermany, I saw several ladies on horseback, 
and they all rode astride. ' I thought it very im- 
proper, and was ashamed to look at fliem ; but 
my mother told me that custom reconciles it, and 
that it is far safer than our way of riding. 

A house is hired at Amsterdam for our residence, 
whence we are to make excursions to other places* 
When we have been settled a little while, and had 
an opportunity of seeing something worth relating, 
you shall hear from me again. Theodore is really 
jealous of me : he sajs you will forget him, Jf he 
does not write to you sometimes ;, he is determined, 
therefore, to send you a letter to refresh your me- 
mory. My mother has ordered, the candles for bed, 
which obliges me hastily to bid you fiurewell... 

LAURA. 






The 
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The joong people did not enjoy their expedi- 
tion in the treckscbuyt so much as thej had pro- 
mised themselves. Instead of a fine, clear morn- 
ing, as they had expected from the appearance of 
the evening sky^ a thick fog concealed the banks 
of the canal, and hindered them from indulging 
their curiosity in viewing the country. Clouds of 
smoke, which almost suffocated them, issued from 
the pipes of their fellow-travellers, who sat in a 
iLind of sullen silence the whole way. 

^'Oh, how I am disappointed," said Laura, 
as she stept into the boat, '^ to sec such a foggy 
morning." 

^' It is nothing more than you might have ap- 
prehended, had you been acquainted with this cli- 
mate, replied Mr. Seymour; 'Mhc low situation 
of the country, and the swampy soil, stolen, as it 
were, from the sea, cause frequent fogs, which are 
injurious to the health of the inhabitants, and pre- 
vent them from attaining to any great age. A 
very old person is a wonder in Holland." They 
took their seats without further remarks, lest they 
should give offence to the company; but as soon 
as they were comfortably placed at the supper* 
table, in their own apartment in Amsterdam, they 
expressed their sentiments of their companions in 
the passage-boat without reserve. 

« If all the Dutch," said Theodore, " are like 
those who travelled with us in the treckschuyt, 
there is nothing very entertaining in their conver- 
sation." 
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sation .••——<' Nor very agreeable i» the famcai of 
their tobacco/' added Lanra. 

" Yon will soon find," said Mr. Sejrtnotiri 
<^that a Dutchnian seldom speaks bat itriifn he 
cannot help it. The art of getting moaey engages 
too much of his attention to alh)tf of wasting his 
time in studying to amuse others. Elegance, in 
this country, is mostly sacrificed to usefulness;^ so 
that if a man keeps his books in good order, and 
minds the main chance, he wants nothing to re* 
commend him to the respect of his neighbours.*^ 

** I can more easily apologize for their conttent 
use of tobacco," observed Mrs. Seymour^ ^ than 
for their want of sociability : the one seems the 
effect of a heavy, seifisfa disposition ; but the other 
is a habit, which the humidity of their soil and 
climate tenders necessary, for the jyreseryation of 
their health.'' 

^ You are an excellent apologist for the 
smokers," exclaimed Mr. Seymour: ^^ but is it not 
time to retire ? Laura looks weary, and we must 
rise early to-raorrow, that we may be able to see 
some of the sights of Amsterdaim.'* A hint firom 
their father was always sufficient: the children 
immediately withdrew. 

After several successive days had been agreeably 
spent, in different excursions to the principal parts 
of the city, and the villages in its neighbourhood, 
they were conined to the house by wet weather ; 

an 
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HI opporimity whicb Lanra did not neglect, of 
conmonicatiiig (o Sophia an accouut of what tbejr 
bdseeii. 



JLAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Amsterdam, 

MT DBAa 40FHIA, 

Singe you baye giwen my brother leave 
to write io yoa, I tball continae to select the most 
agreeable tubjectfl, and leave him to fill hit letters 
with dry acooants of the situations of plaees, and 
of their fonas of government. He is now with 
ny fether^ writing his journal; therefore, he will 
be prepared to send as grave a letter as yon can 
desire. 

The houses in Amsterdam have mostly one story 
vadergroaad, which serves for kitchens, work* 
ihopi^ and swh like. The first row of windows, 
above the streets, are excessively higb, and divided 
in the middle; the upper half giving light to the 
chambers, and the lower to the rooms on the 
gioaod floor. The inndes of the apartments ap«^ 
pear cold and comfortless even now; but in winter 
they would chill me to look at them. They are 
lined with square tiles of Deft ware, and the floora 
are paved with marble; and some rooms that I 
have been in have only a sky-light. I could have 
fancied Aat I had been sitting in a cold bath. 
Tho Dutch women are the nicest creatures in the 

wo rid J 
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worid; they acoor, and brighten, and mb, not 
onljr the fornitare, and the inside of their homei, 
bnt the oatside likewise. My mother says that 
the nioistareof the atmosphere obliges them to be 
so exact ; for ererj thing wonld rust and spoil^ 
were it not to be frequently wiped dry. This ne- 
cessity is now formed into a habit, or fiuhion, 
which is oseful in Holland, bat would be an ex- 
treme in another coantiy . 

The Tillage of Broek, where we went a few days 
ago, excels all other places for nicety, and a par- 
ticular kind of beauty which I know not how to 
describe. I should say that it is like a painted 
baby*house decked out by the fairies, were there 
any such beings. 

As we entered the town, so many delightful and 
uncommon objects drew my attention at once, that 
I did not know where to fix my eyes. The streets 
are paved with bricks of different colours, inter- 
mixed with beads, bits of glass, and shining peb- 
bles, in patterns of mosaic work, and kept as 
clean as the floor of a chamber : there is only one 
through which they will suffer a carriage to pass, 
tor fear of their being dirtied or injured. 

The outsides of the houses are curiously painted 
of all colours, and the roofs covered with glossy 
tiles. To every bouse there is a garden, both be- 
Ibre and behind, ornamented, in tlie nK>st fanciful 
manner^ with flowers, China vases, grottos of 
AM^worky and trees cut into every whimsical 

shape 
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shape you can imagine; blue tigen, red wolws, 
green foxes, jellow rabbits, and white ravens, 
some designed for benches, others for fences* 
My mother could not help admiring the whole, 
though she remarked that nothing was a stronger 
proof of a false taste, than the representation of so 
many monsters, unlike any thing in nature. For 
my part, I was charmed, without considering 
whether these grotesque ornaments are according 
to die rules of taste or not. But if the outside ap- 
pearance pleased me so well, I was far more de- 
lighted with the inside of Mr. Yanhoot's house, a 
geatleman to whom my father had been recom- 
mended. His daughter, a young woman of eigh- 
teen, with a modest and interesting countenance, 
met BS at the door, and gave us a welcome, leading 
a sweet little girl, with rosy cheeks and fair com- 
plezion, in each hand. They lost their mother 
four years ago, and Maria^ the eldest, has perform- 
ed the lender office of parent to her younger sisters 
ever since. £he is on the point of being married, 
and the thoughts of separation seem to increase 
their tenderness for each other. The little ones 
clung to her, as if afraid of losing her, and she re- 
turned their fondness with firequent caresses. The 
modest Maria will give you a just idea of the rest 
of the young women at Broek: they are simple^ 
una&cted, and retijed, never leaving their native 
village. : A girl would lose her character who was 
known to stray frrnn home as far as Amsterdam. 

The 
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Tbecareof tbeir familifs, and the clecoraling of 
their houses aoJ gardensi are their principal 
pleasures. 

After we had partaken of an hospitable teptrty 
Maria offered to show us the house. The floors 
are paved with black and yellow marble, in alter- 
nate squares. The best parlour is wainscoted, 
and ornamented with sculpture; in one coruer is 
a buflet, with glass doors, filled with fine chinSi 
and plate beautifully polished, Several other, 
apartments we saw equaflj bright and cldm^ but 
Bot quite so fine : at tost, she introduced us into the 
chamber set apart for 4he use of the. brides of the 
fiunilj. The bed was gaily adorned, and trimmed 
irith rich lace; on a table was placed a pretty 
, basket, filled with the bridal ornaments. There 
is a chamber of this kind in every house ia Broek, 
which is nerer used bolt at the time of a wedding. 
The principal door of the house is, likewiae^ never 
opened, but on two very solemn occasions ; the 
couYeyaoce of a corpse, or the admission of a 
bride. 

Here are none very rich or very poor; every one 
looks happy and contented with his condition : a 
beggar is noi to be found. The thoughts of bid« 
ding adieu to the amiable Maria, wImnu I was 
never Ukdy to see ^^in, and kufing this imppy 
phux, drew tears fiom my eyes. 

New objeota of wonder, of a differaot kind, by 
engngifig My ntlention, at length toftned my 10- 

grei. 
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grct. The tremendous appearance of the Zujder 
Zee, at Mcdemblick, made me almost forget the 
peaceful spot we bad lately left. The water is 
much higher than the land. It happened, on the 
day we were (here, that the wind blew with great 
farjr towards the shore, the waves rose like moun- 
tains, and seeaied on the point of swallowing up 
the whole town. My brother and I were so 
frightened, that we would gladly have hid our- 
selves in any •bsenre corner of the inn J But my 
&ther assured us that we were alarmed where there 
was no real danger, and insisted on our going, 
with him and my mother, to the sea-side, to ob- 
Ben« the wond^fel eftects of a simple contrivance, 
wed by these ingiHiious Dutchmen, to defend 
tteir town from the ravages of the ocean. Sail- 
doth^ folded many times double, is their bulwark, 
and is found a sufficient security against the vio- 
lence of the waves. 

Theodore is just come into the room, and will 
not let me write any longer, for fear I should leave 
htm nothing to tell you. He wants my pen to be* 
gin his. letter with : so I must bid yon fiirewell. 

LAURA. 
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CHAP. VII. 

fnduttry qfthe Dutch. Peter the Great. CoacheM. Stadt- 
house, ^orks. CameU. ProdMcetmdCovnmate. Great 
church at Haarlem. Printing. Leyden. Boerhaate, 
Erasmus. Grotius, 

THEODORE to SOPHIA. 

Amsterdam. 

DEAR SOPHIA, 

J N return for your kiudDess in giving me leave 
to write to you, I am very desirous of affording 
you some entertainment. We have lateljrmade an 
excursion further into North Holland, which, from 
a boggy marsh, laid almost wholly under water, is 
now, by the labour and contrivance of the inha- 
bitants, changed into a fertile country, full of gar- 
dens, orahards, and tall trees. Nothing is too*dif- 
ficult or tedious for the patience of a Dutchman, 
or they would have abandoned their swamps long 
agp to the sea. They are as industrious as they 
are patient. Nobody is idle in Holland. Wherever 
you go, you see different employments going for- 
ward ; though what are in general called Dutch 
toys, are manufactured at Nuremberg, the capital 
of Franconia, in Germany. At Saardam, I was 
surprised at the vast number of saw-mills and paper- 

TBW\VV% 
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milk worked by wind : a hundred thousand reams 
of post paper, and as many of grey and blue, are 
made in this little town every year. Two hun« 
dred and fifty sawrmills are employed in cutting 
timber into planks for building ships. 

Peter the Great, £roperor of Russia, concealed 
himself under the appearance of a shipwright, and 
came here to learn to build a ship, bc'cause the art 
of ship-building was not understofd in Russia. 
He returned, and instructed his subjects to form a 
navy; which action, my father says, was more 
useful to them, and honourable to him, than if he 
had gained the most brilliant victories. 

Though the other towns of North Holland arc 
not decorated with so much nicety as the town of 
Broeky which Laura has described to you, they are 
all adorned in a manner something like it. The 
houses are painted on the outside as curiously as 
the- wainscot of a parlour, and they are surrounded 
by the prettiest gardens you can imagine. » 

The Dutch are great gardeners and florists : the 
tulips at Haarlem are particularly celebrated for 
their value as well as their beauty. Five thousand 
pounds have been given for a single root ; to such 
an excess have they carried their fondness for those 
flowers, when, probably, you and I would have 
preferred the colours of one worth as many shil* 
lings. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, the Dutch 
excelled the English so much in their vegetables 
for the table, that she used to send to Holland for 

a salad. 

We 
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We rcfnrned to AmMerdRm the day.birfbfe y» 
terclay. We liave already Been niofet of the pubtfe 
boiUlings, and shall soon remove to the llftgucj as 
a more agreeable place of residence. 

Carls are not much used here, except in hii* 
bandry. Gpoods are carriecl on. sledges, or ropre 
often in boats, which pass along the canals that 
run throngh the principal streets. On each side of 
the canals, rows of trees are planted, with lamps 
between them. The reason they do not u^ wheel- 
carriages is, because they are afraid, lest they 
should injure the foundi^tions of the city, which 
is built upon piles, or bodies of great trees, driven 
like stakes into the bog beneath. 

The stadt-house, or town*haIl, is faced with free- 
stone; it is a large, heayy bMildiog, and a|iplied 
to several public purposes. The courts of jostice 
for trying criminals, are held in it ; there is likewise 
a prison, and a guard-house for the soldiers; but it 
is the most famous for the bank, which Ufas tile 
richest in the world before the late revolution* 

There is no occasion to be at a loss to know what 
it is o^clock in Amsterdam, for you may hear the 
chimes of the churches, in all parts of the citjr^ 
strike every fifth minute, a little more at the quar^ 
ters, and play an entire tune just before the hour. 

Storks are so iamiliar here, that they build ia 
the chimneys, and walk about in the fields without 
fear; but nobody dares to meddle with them, for 
they are highly valued, on account of their de- 

vomring 
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voarkig tbe frogs, toads, Ktords, and otber rep* 
tiles, which swarm in this fennj country. I was 
nearlj suffering severely for attempting to catch a 
tame one that I saw in the street : half a dozen fat 
Dotcfai&en beset me in a moment, and would 
have given me a trimming, I believe, if I bad not 
taken to my legs and run away from them. Lest 
70U should have never seen one of these birds, I 
must tell you that they have very long legs, and 
along neck, something like a heron: they are of 
a whitish er greyish colour: they leave Holland 
in the winter, and are supposed to fly in large 
companies to the banks of the Nile, in Africa. 
Many children may blush at their undutiful beha- 
view towards their parents, if the extraordinary 
stories that are told of the piety of the stork are 
true. It is said, that when any of them grow so 
old as to be bare of featliers and unable to fly^ 
the young ones will bring them food, nestle close 
to them to keep them warm, and even carry them 
CD their backs. 

I was much pleased this morning with seeing 
a curious contrivance to raise up large vessels, so 
that Ihey can pass over the bar, which is a ridge of 
sand, or bank, across the mouth of the harbour, 
and IB not removed, because it is a defence against 
the approach of a foreign Bt^et. The bhip was 
made fast between two very large lighters, called 
camels, a; most full oi water. When they came 
near the bar^ ihe water was pumped out, and the 

E lighters 
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lighters rose up so buoyant, as to lift the ship over 
the bar. 

Laura says that you will not be satisfied with 
my letters, unless I transcribe part of what my 
father obliges me to write down in my journal. I 
am afraid it will not be very amusing, but, since it 
is your desire, I will comply. 

Butter and cheese are almost the principal things 
that are made from the natural produce of Holland ; 
but the Dutch trade in all kinds of merchandise; 
their ships carry the riches of most other countries 
from one part of the world to another. Besides, 
they have several settlements in the East Indies, 
whence they bring home gold, pearls, diamonds, 
ivory, copper, pepper, cloves, nutmegs, cin-namon, 
ginger, and many other things. These they ex- 
change with those countries which do not possess 
such articles, for corn, timber, and other commo- 
dities, which their country docs not produce in 
sufficient quantities. 

Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, Over- 
yssel, Groningen, and Friesland, are generally call- 
ed the United Provinces, and compose the king- 
dom of Holland. They were formerly dependant 
on the kings of Spain; but, upon their being 
cruelly oppressed, revolted against Philip II. and, 
under the conduct of the prince of Orange, esta- 
blished themselves an independent republic. They 
Tested the government in an assembly of deputies, 
sent from each province. The prince of Orange 

was 
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was elected Stadtbolder, or Captain General, and 
tbe office was appointed to continue in bis family; 
bat the feigning prince has lately assumed the 
title of king, after having been driven away by the 
French, and obliged lo reside some time in 
Eogland. 

My mother is going to take a walk, and waits 
for me to attead her ; so, without further addition, 
I must say adieo. 

THEODORE. 



■> u 



tit. Seymour soon found that he had been mis- 
taken in taking up his abode at Amsterdam, which, 
though the great mart for trade, and chief city of 
Holland, is far inferior to the Hague for elegance^ 
where the stadtholder formerly resided ; therefore 
he agreed with the owner of his lodgings to take 
them off his hands, and removed thither. 

In their way from Amsterdam to the Hague they 
saw several places of note. At Haarlem they went 
to the great church, and attended the service: 
the preacher was dressed in an immense wig, re- 
sembling those worn by our judges. The*church 
has few ornamenls^ like most others in Holland ; 
whilst those of Flanders are richly decorated with 
the paintings of the greatest masters. Laura and 
Theodore behaved with that serious attention that 
the place and the occasion required, till the famous 

s 2 organ. 
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oigan, celebrated throughout Europe for it»eztni* 
ordinary excellence, struck up; when, such was 
tlieir astonishment at its melodious sound, that they 
almost forgot the solemn duty in which they were 
'engaged. They could listen to nothing butitsen* 
chanting tones ; and it was with great reluctance 
that they left it, to see the first specimens of printi- 
ipg, which are still shown in this town* This 
useful and noble art is said to have been indented 
by Laurence Castor, a native of Haarlem. As he 
was walking one day in (he neighbouring wood, 
lie diverted himself with cutting the letters of his 
name on the bark of a tree, and afterwards stamped 
.tfaem on a piece of paper, as an impression is made 
with a seal : being pleased with the effect, when he 
went home he made a further attempt, by <engraT« 
ing them on lead. The success induced him to tiy 
other experiments, till he brought the art to such 
perfection, as to erect a printing press in bis oprn 
bouse. Before this beneficial discovery, every 
individual book was obliged to be written, which 
made them so expensive, that learning was con- 
fined to a very few; books were so difficult to be 
obtained, that scarcely any but the clergy knew 
how to read. 

The next objects that attracted their attention 

were beds of tulips, rauunouiusrs, and hyacinths, 

glowing with beauty and fragrance, j Charmed 

with the tints and the colours of the flowers, they 

loitervd aitiongst them, till a mesaeiiger came to }et 
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ibem know that a tieckschnyt was leady to set out 
for Leyden. 

Impresied witb the pleasure of gardening, Theo« 
dofedetemined to become a florist, and hegsin to 
calcalate bow many flowers he could purchase 
with tlie contents of his purse, when a passenger 
in the boat gravely reproved his growing tastes 
^^ Toungman/* said he, ^^ beware of indulging this 
new fancy : the person who showed yon the garden 
yon so much admire, was once a respectable mer- 
chant; bis fimdness for tulips has reduced him to 
poverty^ and obliged him to earif a scanty support 
for a wife and six children, by cultivating those 
flowers for others, which formerly adorned hisown 
garden." 

The flatness of the country on each side of the 
canal along which they passed, was compensated 
by the prospect of gardens, orchards, and meadows 
of the freshest verdure, covered with flocks of 
sheep, and divided by ditches or small canals^ 
bordered with rows of trees. 

Leyden is a fine city, adorned with a vast num« 
ber of stone bridges. Its university is famous : 
persons from all parts of Europe go thither to study 
physic. Amongst other curiosities, our travellers 
were shown the house in which Dr. Boerhaave 
lived. This great man was a native of Holland, 
and reflected the highest honour on his country, 
by being one of the best of men, as well as one of 
the most learned. Erasmus and Grotius were 

likewise 
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likewise Dutchmen, and eminent both for piefy 
and learning. 

From Leyden, Mr. Seymonr and his family went 
to the Hague, where they remained two months* 
Dqring this interval of rest, several letters passed 
between Laura and Sophia, some of which may be 
acceptable to the reader. . 
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CHAP. VIII. 

X 

Public walk, Maison du Bois. Hague, A Dutch route.- 
Piety and humanity of the lower classes. Timber fioak* 
Letter from Sophia, with an account of her journey to 
Petersburgh, 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

H(tgue» 
DEAR SOPHIA, 

IjLoW I do wish you could be with us next 
Sunday, to see the crowds in the public walk 
from this place to Scheveling; but, since that is 
impossible, I will describe it to you as well as I 
can. In the middle is a spacious road, filled with 
people of fiishion, in their carriages, three or four 
rows deep. On the right hand is a path, used only" 
by persons on horseback ; and the left is thronged 
with foot-passengers. Peasant women, in their 
umbrella hats and large ear-rings; fishermen, load- 
ed with enormous silver buttons, and pufiing to- 
bacco, as if it were the most delicious perfume, 
under the shade of venerable oaks ; — form, alto- 
gether, a scene that is singular and entertaining. 

We have spent one morning very agreeably, in- 
viewing a small palace, called the Maison du Bois, 
that formerly belonged to the prince of Orange. 
It stands in the midst of a wood of the finest oak 
and beech trees. The inhabitants of the town are 

80 
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SO fond of this wood, that once, when the republic 
imi- in gi^eat waiit of money, it was proposed to cot 
it down, and sell the timber; but the citizens would 
not agree to it, and rather than be deprived of their 
fitvonrite trees, they raised the money from their 
own purses. The palace is rather elegant than 
grand . The iMlobn is highly esteemed for the sake 
of the pannels, which are covered with paintings, 
done by some of the masters^of the Flemish school. 
But the furniture of the best apartments struck my 
fancy particularly : it is of grey satin, embossed 
delicately with . feathers and silk, representing 
birds and flowers. I am so pleased with it, that 
I have begun a screen in imitation of it, to send to 
adear friend of mine at Petersbiirgh. Cannot yoa 
guess whom ? 

■■* The Hag«e ia a fine place, exceeding any we 
have seen in Holland for magnificence. A few 
nights ago we were invited to a route : my mother 
took me with her, as a great indulgence, that I 
might see the manners of the Dutch ladies. Every 
thing was conducted with the most tiresome cere- 
mony, each person being seated according to their 
rank, with the utmost exactness. Tea, coffee^and 
cakes, were served in plenty; but what seemed 
extremely odd, in such a formal visit, was to see a 
apitting-box beside every gentleman*^ chair, and a 
copper ebal&ng^dish on a table, in one corner of 
the room^ with live coals in it for lighting the 
pipea* |i bad been a wet day, and was a verj^ 

chilly 
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cbilljr evening; therefore, diaffing-dishes, with 
burning tnrf, enclosed in bdxes with holes in them^ 
were provided ibr the ladies to sit npon, in order U^ 
keep themselves warm. . This is a great custom in 
winter, and may suit the Dutch women, who are 
not vaslljr refined ; bnjt sareljr it would be thoaght 
very, comical m any other country. . 

Tke bogs-supply them with so much turf^ that 
they bum nfything else. 

There are some qualities to be found among the 
common- people,. that I admire; very mi|ch, particu* 
hrly their humaaity towards an imals* They rub 
down the eows.and oxen used for drawing carts or 
ploiqrha, and keep them as clean and as sleak as the 
English do their horses^ 

Several kinds of birda are here sure of protect iow. 
You have heard of their kindnest to the storks;; 
they are abo fond of 8wan» and quaik» The liast 
is a bird somewhat like a partridge without a tail; 
one or more of them are generally kept in every 
family, in cages, hung at the sides of the houses^ 

I cannot help relating the piety of the boatmen 
who brought us from Leyden hither. Their din* 
ner, which was only potatoes boiled to a powder^ 
over the little fire-pan which* kindled the pipes,, 
was nearly ready,, when the master prepared a 
dish, and filling it with li^is humble repast, put it 
cm a bench: then taking his hat,i held it before his 
fece, whilst he offeree) up^ a thaoks^jjiving for the 
aieaL he was going to enjoy. As soon as he had 

& 5 finished^ 
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finished, his companion followed his example; 
after which they both sat down to dinner with the 
greatest appearance of satisfaction. 

People of all religions are allowed to live in Hol- 
land ; but I have heard that in some countries they 
frequently persecute, and sometimes destroy, those 
who are of a different church from themselves. 
This may be called religion, but it seems to me to 
be very wicked. However, as it is a subject I do 
not well understand, I shall leave it, and tell you 
how they carry fruit, herbs, fish, and sometimes 
men, about the istreets at the Hague. Little carts, 
or barrows, drawn by dogs, oflen six abreast, are 
used for these purposes. 

We have frequently met waggons, filled with 
large brass jugs, as bright as gold, with short 
necks and wooden stoppers. I was curious to know 
what was in them ; upon enquiry, I was told that 
they were full of milk, going to the next town to 
be sold. 

1 hope you will be as particular as I am, in tell- 
ing me every thing you see in Russia. I am all 
impatience for a letter. Good night. Your truly 
afiectionate 

LAURA. 



During their residence at the Hague, Mr. Sey- 
mour and his son went to Dort, to see the vast tim- 
ber-floaty just arrived at that port from Germany. 

The 
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Tl!^ numerous and extensive forests which coyer 
lar^^e tracts, of ihat country, furnish the supply of 
timber for their floats. The fellings of different 
forests are conveyed to the Rhine, mostly by float- 
ing down some stream that communicates with that 
noble river, ^he several parcels of timber are^ 
generally, collected together at the small town of 
Andernacht, where they are formed into one im* 
mense raft, resembling a floating island with a town 
upon it. The fouafdation is laid by binding a cer« 
tain number of the largest oak or fir trees together^ 
and keeping them fast by others laid across, and 
confined with iron spikes. Several rafts, formed 
in this manner, are fixed one upon another, and 
the surface made even : the whole, when completed^, 
is sometimes a thousand feet long, and ninety 
broad. 

Five hundred labourers, of different classes^ are 
employed, maintained, and lodged, during the 
voyage, upon the float. A little street of dea( 
huts, is built upon it for their accommodation^ 
The captain has the indulgence of a better apart- 
ment than the rest. Amongst the buildings are a. 
kitchen, » public eating-room, store-houses for 
provisions, and huts for the officers : the common 
labourers sleep upon straw, eighty or a hundred: 
in one cabin together. 

It is an afiecting sight to see them set out. on 
their voyage. On the morning of depattuj^emy 
man takes his post, according to faL^ office^ and 

fifteea 
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fifteen or sixteen boats, which alwajs attend these 

expeditions with. anchors^ cordage, and rigging, 

prepare to follow the float. One of the principal 

officers then examines efery part, of the float, and 

exhorts the crew to do theit dutj ; after which they 

partake of a social meal. Haring finished thw 

lepast, the pilot standing on high, near the mdder, 

takes off* his hat, and ealls oat, in a solemn tone of 

voice, ^ Let ns pray !" In an instant, erery man 

fiills on his knees, and unites in imploring a blessing 

upon their undertaking. The anchors, which weie 

fiutened on the shore, are now brought on board; 

the pilot giyes the signal, and the rowers pal the 

whole float in motion; whilst the crews of theseve* 

ral boats ply round it, to hasten its departure^ 

Theodore repeikted hia risits several times td 
every part of this curious raft, and gained modi 
information from the captain and the officers, who 
told him, to his great surprise, that when it wae 
taken to pieces, the timber would sell for thirty 
thousand pounds. 

It was not long after Mr. Seymour^s return, thai 
Laura received an account from Sophia,, of the 
lemoval of Mr« Conyers's family to St. Peters- 
burgh. They were sitting round the brdd^fast^ 
table when the letter was brought in. A general 
desire was expressed to hear of the weliaro of their 
distant friends : Mr. Seyinoar>,theiefori^ requested 
Laura to read it aloud. 

SOPHU. 



SOPHIA ro LAURA. 

Petersiurgh* 
HT BBAB' I«AUBA^ 

I FEi^T SO much concern at the thonghts of 
kaving my friends at Copenhagen, as I ivas never 
likely to live amotigst them again, that I had no 
qpirits for writing, till after we had been settled 
some time at Petersbufgh. But I begin now to be 
ieconciled to our neW situation. Our house stands 
pleasantly on the banks of the Neva, a fine river^ 
which flows with a full, clear streamV and supplies 
many canals thai run to all parts of the city. Along 
the side of the river^ just in view, is one of the finest 
walks imaginable. At the further end of it are the 
smnmer gardens belonging to the einperor, prettily 
omamentted with statues, cascades, and fountains. 
The weather is now so extremely suh ry, (though we 
ieire told that it will continue so but a very little 
time,) that we are glad, after the heat of the day is 
over, to enjoy ourselves either in these gardens, or 
the walk by the river. I could spend the whole 
night abfoiad, if my mother would allow me ;, foe 
at this season there is no darkness.. 

Before I give you any further account of Peters- 
bm^,, I must go back to the time when we set 
out from Copenhagen, and tell you the particulars 
of our jooraey. Nothing could be a greater dis* 
appointment to my wishes, than my &ther*s deter- 
aination to go by sea to Biga, on account of 

business 
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business he had to transact wit li some merchants 
there, as I had set my mind upon seeing Sweden. 
To you, who have crossed the sea so often, the his« 
tory of ray voyage will afford no novelty, though I 
^nnot help saying, that, when I first saw the sun 
rise, like a globe of fire, out of the ocean, tinging 
the waves with gold, I thought it was the finest 
sight I bad ever beheld. 

Riga is a large, ugly, ill-paved, dirty town, full 
of people from different countries, who settle there 
for the sake of trader Corn and timber are two of 
the principal articles, among many others, that are 
sent from this place to different parts of Europe. 
The province of Livonia, subject to the Russian 
empire, of which Riga is the capital, produces such 
abundance of corn, that it is called the Granary of 
the North. Some of the largest trees, conveyed to 
Riga for sale, we were told, grew near Bender, on 
the confines of Turkey, and are two years in com- 
ing thither. They are drawn over the snow, in 
winter, till they reach the Dwina, a river that runs 
almost entirely through Poland, and is the means 
of conveying a great many things to Riga for ex- 
portation, from a large tract of country at a dis- 
tance from the seal 

The fioating wooden bridge is the greatest ca- 
riosity we saw whilst we were there. It is nine 
hundred paces long, and is contrived to rise and 
fall with the tide. When the Dwina begins to 
freeze, the bridge is taken to pieces, and carried 
awaj till the return of spring, Mrhen it is replaced. 

From 
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From Riga i^e pursued our journey, thn>ugb a 
woody country, to Woolmar; ivbence, coasting 
along the sandy borders of the lake Peipus, which 
is a very extensive piece of water, we reached Narva. 
Here we staid a day, and walked to see the surpris* 
ing waterfalls, about a mile from the town. The 
stream is divided into two falls, by a small island, 
just above the height, whence the water rushes 
down with great impetuosity. Having never seen 
any thing of the kind before, my astonishment 
was beyond expression. I cannot describe what I 
felt at the roaring sound, the dashing of the waters, 
tbe flying mist that hovered over them, and the 
roihantic scene of the surrounding country. 

As we were returning from the falls, my father 
fortunately met a Danish gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, who persuaded him to stay till the next 
day, by the promise of introducing us to a party of 
Livonian ladies, who were engaged to sup with 
him. The magnificence of their dress was so strik- 
ing, that I did not know how to take my eyes off 
them. They wore on their heads a bonnet of pearls 
of great value, and several rows of the same round 
their necks. Their vests, which were made to sit 
close to the body, had no sleeves; they were of red 
silk, trimmed with broad gold lace down to the 
feet: their arms had no other covering than the 
sleeves of their shifts; and, when they went home, 
they threw a piece of silk, like a long shawl, over 
their heads and shoulders* We were much surprised 

to 
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to hear> after they were goue^ that one of thcWy wBo 
was a married lady, was little more than twelve years 
old: BO very early do they marry in this coontry. 

The same Peter the Gr^at #ho went to Holland 
to learn ship-building, took Narva from the Swedes, 
and ti'eated thi? Inhabitants with great crndty^driir^ 
ing them from their homes, and isending tKem ibIo 
banishment to the furthermost^ part of bis donu* 
nions, where many of them suffered extreme misery » 
1 dislike him as much for his want of compassion to 
these poor people, as I admire htm for leading hh 
Court, and suffering the hardships of a tomauOk 
labourer, for the good Of his subjects* 

The whole ride from Narva to Petersbtti^, li^ 
through an extensive plain, in which nothing wortli 
fdating happened. Some time after our arrival ia 
this vast city, we spent in arranging our new house, 
and becoming acquainted with the place. My father 
is so much engaged in the connting-house, that I 
seldom see him from morning till night; but my 
mother has devoted much of her time to show idy 
sisters and me the principal strec^ts and buildings, 
which will serve for the subject of another letter 
some time hence. Tell Theodore I thank him for 
his informatfoh' concerning Holland, and hope he 
will not fail to instruct me in the geography, and a 
little of the history, of all the countries yon visit. 
Thkik as often of me as I do of yon, and believe 
$hat i love you as well as ever» 
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CHAP. IX. 

Skating. Picture <tf Rotterdam in mnter, Traineaux. 
Niauguen. Ckartres, Cologne. Fiyfing hridge, Coblentz. 
BeHgiaiti procession. MmU%. Manlieim. Royal gardens 
atCarUhrue. Black Forest. Ewter the cot^ims qf Smsser* 
land. 

jyift. and Mrs. SejmoQT beginning to grow wearj 
of Holland^ and being desirous of reaching Swii- 
serland before the beauties of autumn were pasf^ 
agreed to make preparations fi)r their departure. 
A short time was sufficient to equip them for their 
journey; and finding nothing to detain them after 
their baggage was ready, they put themselves 
sgaia in motion, bending their course through 
Germany, not with haste, but resting wherever 
objects of curiosity engaged their attention. 

At Nimeguen, Laura took an opportunity of 
replying to Sophia. 



LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Ninaguen. 

MT DBAa GIRL, 

I AM very glad to hear you are so agreeably 
settled at Petersburgh : I regret only tdat it is so 
fiurfinim w; but, since we cahnot meet, we must 

writ» 
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write the oftener. You will perceive, by my date^ 
tfaat we have left the Hague ; we are now oh our 
way to Swisserland, where I expect (o be delighted 
with romantic views, and a people different from 
any I have yet seen. 

I am sorry we did not stay to see Holland in 
winter; and Theodore is still more so than I am, 
because he longs to learn to skate ; and no people 
skate so well as the Dutch. The canals, from one 
town to another, are often frozen over for three 
months together, and form a solid floor of ice. 
The country people skate to market with milk or 
vegetables. Sometimes' a party of twenty or thirty 
are to be seen going together, young women as well 
as young men, holding each other by the hand, 
gliding away with surprising swiftness. At that 
season the whole country is like a fair : booths are 
built upon the ice, with large fires in them. Horses 
run races rough^shod ; that is, their shoes are turned 
up to prevent their falling. Every kind of sport 
you can imagine is to be seen on the frozen canals. 
Sledges drawn by hand, and others drawn by 
horses gaily decorated, and filled with children or 
ladies covered with warm furs, fly from one end of 
the streets to the other. These sledges have no 
wheels, but move on an iron, rounded at the ends. 

Rotterdam must present a curious and entertain- 
ing scene in frosty weather, according to a descrip- 
tion given of it by an old lady who lives there. 
^ My little English girl,'' said she, ^' you should 

stay 
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stay with us till the winter, in order to see onr town 
to advantage* Oor large windows, made of the 
clearest glass, and kept bright by the daily care of 
oar housewives, sparkle in the sun with more than 
usual lustre ; the fine trees planted along the sides 
of pur streets, are feathered with congealed snow; 
innumerable pleasure-boats and merchant-ships lie 
wedged together in the canals, their rigging, masts, 
and pendants, candied over in the same manner as 
the branches of the trees; and multitudes of men^ 
women, and children, gliding with incredible swift- 
ness and elegant dexterity, along the streets and 
the canals, render the whole prospect lively and 
amusing. But," continued she, ^' as you are go* 
ing into Grermany, perhaps you will be at Vienna 
in the winter; and the snow diversions, both there 
and at Dresden, are far more splendid than with 
us. The ladies of all the northern countries are 
extremely fond of riding in traineaux, in the winter 
evenings. These carriages, prettily carved, paint- 
ed, and gilt, are made in the shape of lions, swans, 
dolphins, peacocks, or any other device, and are 
fixed upon sledges. The lady, on these occasions, 
is gaily dressed in velvet, sables, lace, and jewels; 
and her head is defended from the cold by a velvet 
cap, turned up with fur. The horse, likewise, is 
decorated with feathers, ribbons, and bells; and the 
horns of a stag are fixed upon his head. Several 
pages, on horseback, attend with flambeaux, to 
display the equipage, and prevent m\8cYi\et\ ^% 



ipw 
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they often drive in this manner, full speed, one afldr 
another, about the streets in the darkest nights : but 
it is bj moonlight that all this finery, contrasted 
with the snow, makes the most beautiful appe&^ 
ance." I thanked her for this entertaining^accoufi^ 
which I have taken pains to remember, belieTing ^ 
it would afibrd you as much amusement as I r^ ^ 
eeived from it. 

Delft was the first town we stopped at, after j 
leaving the Hague. It is a clean little place, and 
remarkable for the invention of earthen-ware, I^ 
aembling the yellow plates and dishes we cotH* 
SBonly nse. 

Rotterdam is a large, handsome city, esteemed 
the next, in riches and trade, to Amsterdam, whidi 
is partly 'owing \o its situation on the Maei}i 
branch of the Rhine' running into the sea* The 
town-hoose and the bank are magnificent, and the 

r 

canals are so deep and wide, that great ships come 
up to the doors of the warehouses, to unload their 
merchandise. 

All parts of Holland are so much alike, that I9 
giving an account of the country between Rotten 
dam and Nimeguen, I can only describe the saiOB 
scene as befb)re. 

Nimeguen is a busy place, and carries on .a gob* 
aiderable trade. We have been on the quay (b)^ 
to see two ravens, that are kept at the public «!• 
pence. They live in a roomy apartment, with 1 
large wooden cage before it, which serves them 1m 

a balcony* 



I balcooj. These birds are feasted every day with 
the nicest fowls, ready picked, ivitb as. much ex* 
actness as if they were for^ gentleman's fable. 
YoQ will, doubtless, wonder wl'at motive induces 
flie citizens of Nin>ogucn io maintain two ravens in 
losamptuous a manner. When the privileges of 
their city were first granted, it was upon the con- 
dition of the observance of this strange custom, and 
the practice continues to this day. My father says, 
that many other charters (f) are still held upoa 
terms as extraordinary. That of the city of Chester 
is held. by a bull-bait; and Ibe descendants of 
William Penn were obliged to send a bear-skio, 
every year, to the king of England, before Am^tica 
was an independent state^ as an acknowledgment 
that the province of Pennsylvania Wiis gfanted to 
their &mily by that monarch. 

Dinner is going upon tjbe table; therefore I must 
ind you adieu for the present. 

LAURA. 



The country through which our traTellen pass- 
ed^ between Nimeguen ^nd Cologne, was agreeable, 
being diversities with cheerful villages and culti- 
vatecj .fieldsi. They found Cologne an ancient, 
gloomy:, disagreeable cijty, and so dull, that it seem« 
ed as it* it had been deserted by the inhabitants. 

.After being loii^acQustoroed to the flat views ia 
StaUaodj they were the jmore delighted with the 

rich 
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rich prospects of the beautifully varied banks bt 
the Rhine, from Cologne to Coblentz. Cbesniit- 
groves, vineyards, pleasant villages, and ancient 
castles on the tops of rising hills, presented a new 
scene, so full of charms, that they arrived at Cob* 
lentc before they supppsed they had reached half 
way. Here the Moselle, a river of considerable 
size, though vefy far inferior to the Rhine, unites 
with the waters of thai noble river, which flows 
entirely along the western side of Germany. The 
Flying Bridge, as it is called, (by means of which 
the passage is effected across it, from Coblentz to 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, built upon a steep 
rock on the opposite shore,) attracted the attention' 
of Theodore in particular : his father took pains to' 
explain its construction, which consists of a plat- 
form, fastened upon two barges, in each of which 
is fixed a low mast, joined together at the top by a 
beam; a strong cable is passed over this beam, and 
confined to its proper place, by being first made fast 
to an anchor on each side of the river, and support- 
ed by a row of small boats. When the bridge is 
launched for the purpose of conveying passengers, 
cattle, or goods, the current would force it down 
the river, were it not for the cable, which confines 
it from going far, and directs it, with the assistance 
of the rudder, to the opposite shore. 

Many of the streets of Coblentz are narrow and 
crooked, and are rendered still more inconvenient 
from having no footpaths. Whilst the horses were 

preparing 
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reparing for their carriage, which was a kind of 
oet-chaise, large enough to hold six persons, Mr. 
ejODOur and his companions walked round the 
>wn. They admired the striking view from the 
[uay, of the river, the fortress, and the palace, 
vhich is an el^ant stone building, supported bj 
)iUars, and fronting the Rhine. 

They had not proceeded far upon the road, be- 
fore they were interrupted by a procession of priests, 
in white surplices, carrying a very large crucifix 
before them, and followed by a crowd of men, 
women, and children. As they moved slowly along, 
they chaunted the service harmoniously, and were 
uiswered with the same solemn strains by another 
|>arty, who met them from the other side of the 
bUU 

The next place of eminence they stopped at was 
Kfentz. ' Two of the principal streets are broad and 
landsome, but the rest are only narrow lanes ; in 
lome of them there are large, but dismal-looking 
louses, with the lower windows barricadoed^ as if 
;he inhabitants were afraid of robbers; and so dirty 
m the outside, that Laura could not help remark- 
og, that she would pfefer the smallest cottage in 
^orth Holland, to any nobleman's palace in Mentz. 
The arsenal is a spacious building, with its front 
iowards the river. The appearance of juen in ar- 
Qour, with stern countenances, at all the lower 
findows of the first floor, startled Laura so much, 
•hat she refused to enter till she had taken a secoud. 
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Tiew oftliese fierce fellows, and perceiyed ibejr 
only figures, placed there, as expressive of the 
of the building ; it being a magazine, or reposiiorjr, 
for arms and ammvnition of all kifids. 

They passed a few days pleasantly at HaobekD, 
which is a magnificent city, adorned with three 
grand gates, remarkable tor the beauty of their 
sculpture. In the centre is a noble square, planted 
with lime trees ; and there are five or six other open - 
places, convenient for public walks or marketer 
The collection of pictures, and cabinet of natural 
curiosities, in the fine palace belonging to the Elec* 
tor Palatine, afibrded much entertainment to tbcf 
whole party. The custom-house is an elegant 
stone building, supported by colonnades, beneath 
which are shops of jewellery and other oooNno* 
dities. This city stands at a point where the 
Neckar meets the Rhine, and is almost surrounded 
by the two rivers. The country around is flat^ 
and chiefly produces tobacco, and madder^ a plant 
used by the dyers. 

At Carlshrue, the palace stands in the centre, and 
all the streets meet in a point before it, and spread 
out from thence like a fan. But neither the palace, 
nor the regularity of the buildings, were regarded, 
after Mr. Seymour and his family had entered the 
royal gardens. It would be difficult to convey an 
Idea oftiieir beautv, by any description that can be 
given. Nearly three thousand orange and lemon 
irecBj laden with f ruita and bloeaoma of the richest 
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perfmne, arc fhingled with other cliofcc s1mi1)s in 
the thickets. A majestic forest bounds these de- 
lightful gardeiis, and appears to form a part of 
them, adding greatly to their beauty by the con- 
trast of i!s dark shades with the irav hues of the 
variegated parterres. 

They again stopped fur refreshment at Strasburg, 
« large city, full (if people, being strpported bya 
considerable trade. The princij):!! btiildings arc 
formed of a red ston«, hewn oiit of t!ie quarnes by 
the side of the Rhine. Tlie pyramidal towertjf the 
catliedral' is shown as a (ruriosity, from its great 
hieigltty excelling any in Europe. • ' 

• After entering the 'Black Fcnrest, they fouiid thia 
iomiry more wild and romantic : mountains rising 
loerery part, and nuiDertiifls cascade^/of the clearest 
^at6f,= rolling down their sides,* whilst their tops 
were covered with thick forests.; the whole enliven* 
ed by scatter^ cottages and villages, delightfully 
situated*' These picturesque scenes n^ade known 
their approach towards Swisserland. 

They reached Schaflliausen, a Swiss town on 
the northern shore of the Rhine, as the sun was 
declining behind the western hills, and took up 
their abode there that night. 
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CHAP. X. 

Schqfluiusen Bridge. Cmutance, Si.GaUen. Glanu, Zwrid. 
Romttniic viexvs. Avalanches, Alps. FeasatUs, Smdlf* 
Sen, Manners qf Zurich, Baden, Basle, 

S90ME days of Tepoae were necessary, aitef the 
fatigue of so long a jouroey) before they TeRtnred 
to set out on an excursion through the caiitiNM of 
Appenzel and Glarus, especially as they could no 
longer enjoy the indulgence of a coach or a post- 
chaise. The ladiies irere obliged to submit to th^ 
vough exercise of a small cart, attended by Mr. 
Seymour and Theodore on horseback. Their de- 
sire of seeing the romantic beauties of this pic- 
turesque country was so great, that it reconciled 
them to the inconveniences, and armed them #ith 
resolution to overcome the difficulties, thejr were 
likely to meet with on their way. 

Laura had made fair promises of suppressing all 
groundless fears, which she had too often shown 
on former occasions ; but, on passing the bridge at 
Schaffhausen, and feeling it tremble under the 
carriage, she began to call out that they should 
certainly fall into the Rhine, which flows with 
great rapidity beneath it. Her father's assurance 
ibat it was perfectly safe, e\eu fo\ iVve heaviest 
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waggons^ remored her alann at the motioii| which 
arises fiom its peculiar siraciure. The bridge is 
of woody and covered over above : it consists of 
two arches, of surprising width ; the river here be* 
iog neariy four hundred feet across. The force of 
the stream had carried away several stone bridges, 
wlien a self-taught architect, who was only a car- 
penter, ofAppensel, by name Ulric Ghrubenman, 
offined to build one of wood, that should be able to 
lemt its violence. He did not only succeed in this 
attempt, but is cdebrated for his skill in erecting 
bridges 4if gieat ejEtent, and of a single arch, over 
teveral of 4he rapid rivers of his native countiy. 

They proceeded, partly by land and partly by 
water, to Constance, formerly it flourishing town, 
but JM>w greatly fiUlen to doeay. The extensive 
fiew from the top of the cathedml, of the town, of 
the two Ute, and of the distant Alps covered with 
perpetual snow, enabled them to form some idea of 
the pleasures they might expect fiom the present 
tour. In 14 15, a council was hdd in Constance, 
lieaded by Pope John XXIII. and the Emperor 
Ngismond, in which they cruelly condemned Jdin 
Buss, one of the earliest reformers, to be burnt, for 
lis noble endeavours to expose the errors and su« 
jerstttions of the church of Rome. 

From Constance they sailed across a part of the 
afce which bears the same name; coasting along a 
^untiy beautifully varied with rising grounds, 
owns, villages^ and monasteries, and reached St. 

F 2 Gallen 
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Gallen the next day, where manufactures of lineiiy 
muslin, and embroidery, employ and enrich the 
busy inhabitants. 

Towards noon they renewed their journey, over 
mountains and valleys, through woods and plains, 
strewed so thickly with cottages, that it secmeil a 
continued village, wirthout passing through many 
large towns, till they reached the Lake of Wallen- 
stadt, which is bounded by high mountaiua on the 
north and south, affording the most romantic pro- 
spects. On the side of Glarus, they are cultivated 
and enriched with woods, while the Alps behind arc 
covered with snow: the rocks on the other side are 
grotesque, craggy, and inaccessible. Numberless 
waterfalls, caused by the melting of the snow, rush 
down the sides of the mountains, and are lost in the 
lake.beneatlu 

Wearied with the fatigues of the day, the town 
o£ Glarus, almost enclosed by the Alps, was a wel- 
come sight. After enjoying a good night's rest, the^ 
rose refreshed, and the day following w-ent along 
the banks of the Linth, to the extremity of the 
canton, through a deep valley at the foot of a stu- 
pendous chain of rocks, watered by innumerabU 
xivulets, which form natural cascades, and fountains 
gusliing from the sides of the rocks amidst hanging 
groves. At length they reached an amphitheatre o 
mountains, which prevented their further progress 
They returned to Glarus, and proceeded to Rap- 
pcrschwyl, whence they were conveyed by watei 

' , ' tc 
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^^ Zuridi, a city standing on the northern side of 
a beautiful lake, with a rapid and clear river run-^ 
ning through the midst of it. It is environed by 
hills, sloping gradually down to the water, embel- 
lished with vineyards and pastures, intermixed 
with villages, cottages, and hamlets. On the west 
is a bold and gloomy ridge of hills, stretching to* 
wards a chain of mountains, which unite with the 
Alps. This city was a resting-place, where Laura. 
found leisure to send an account to her distant 
friend, of the various and delightful objects she 
hd lately seen« 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Zurich. 

How, ray dear Sophia, shall I describe to you 
the vast variety of wonderful and romantic pro- 
spects that we have seen since we came into Swis« 
serland. These charming views are varied with 
moantains, vvhose snowy heads seem to reach the 
skies; craggy rocks and steep precipices, with 
foaming torrents gushing from the creviced in their 
sides; delightfully intermixed with beautiful val- 
leys, adorned with groves of fir, beech, and ches- 
Dut ; clear lakes, rapid rivers, cataracts, and bridges 
of one arch, extending a surprbing width from 
rock to rock. The cultivated parts of the moun- 
tains are covered with villages and scattered cot- 
tages ; andliicn, the inside of the cottages are so 

very 
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yery neat, and look so comfortable, that I should 
like to live in some of them that are situfited in the 

« 

most delightful spots, vfere it not for the dread of 
being swallowed np in one of those enonooos 
masses of snow, that frequently roll from the tops 
of the mountains, and destroy every thing in their 
way. 

We have seen a woman and her daughter, who, 
some years ago, were preserved in a wonderftit 
manner, for nearly five weeks, in a stable, buried 
under one of these avalanches, as they are called. 
It happened, fortunately for them, that a she-goat 
was in the same stable, which supplied them with 
milk all the time ; when her husband, perceiving 
the snow was a little softened by the sun, with the 
help of some of bis neighbours, made an opening, 
and, to his astonishment, found his wife and 
daughter alive. 

In going to the top of the high mountains of 
Swisserland, you may enjoy all the seasons of the 
year in the same day. In the valley, and on the 
lower part of the mountain, the heat is excessive ; 
the meadows are green, and the country people are 
busy in reaping the corn : as you advance, the air 
becomes moderate, and you are shaded by forests of 
larch and pine; higher up it grows cold, and the 
ground is covered with different kinds of mosses ; 
but, above all, the cold is extreme, and nothing is 
to be seen but bare rock, and deep snow that never 
melts, not even in the height of summer. 

Theit^ 
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There are Alps much higher than any we have* 
]f«t seen, with galleys of ice between their tuminita^ 
froiea into many fantastic forms, sach as pyramids^ 
Ac. formed by one crust of ice growing hard over 
another; but what is more extraordinary, the boc* 
den of these glaciers are fertile. We have been 
told that strawberries, wild cherries, nuts, barber- 
ries, and mulberries, grow on their borders. Goats 
browse on the most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
taiiis, and leap with surprising agility from one 
cliff of the rocks to another^ They seem very 
tame ; and once, when we had seated ourselves to 
take some refreshment, several came jumping about 
us, as if they wished to partake of our repast. 

Do not suppose that we have been travelling in a 
post-chaise and four, over smooth roads, like those 
in £iigland. In many places the roads were so 
narrow, rugged, and steep, that we could not pro- 
ceed in a little carf, in which wc set out from 
Schaffhausen, but have been obliged to ride on 
horseback; and sometimes the precipices looked so 
very frightful, that we got down and nalkcd for 
miles together. Here are few inns ; but we did not 
know the want of them, for we were always kindly 
received by the peasants, who entertained us in the 
most friendly manner, with bowls of cream, milk, 
fruit, honey, butter, and cheese. This fare, with 
the addition of whey, oatmeal, and potatoes, make 
their chief food; bread being a luxury seldom used 
but by the rich, , 

Before 
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Before the cruel invasion of the French, the Sftpis* 
cottagers enjoyed a degree of happiness superior to 
most others of their contlHion. They were free, sure 
of the reward of their industry^ and secure of their 
little treasures without molestation : accordingly, 
they were willing to labour; and <he cheerfulness 
of their countenances bespoke the gaiety of their 
heart{7. Though they have suffered severely from 
this event, their freedom being restored, and with 
it their cheerfulness, it is to be expected that they 
will soon resume the same independence of spirit 
that formerly characterized them. 

This unjust conduct of the French has led me 
away from.ray subject. I was going to tell you, thkt 
the countrywomen, in Germany, work in the fields 
barefooted ; (heir long black hair is twisted up, and 
hangs in a queue down their back ; and their heads 
are covered with large, black, slouched woollen 
hats. As we advanced to the southward, below 
Manheim, I could perceive a gradual improve- 
ment; and on the borders of Swisserland their 
appearance was truly eleganf. We saw many 
pretty -looking young women, with their hair 
platted round their heads, and fastened at the top 
with a large bodkin: a blue petticoat, and a 
cherry-coloured boddice; full white sleeves, fasten- 
'Cd above the elbow; and a muslin handkerchief 
thrown gracefully round the neck in a kind of roll, 
completed their dress. The Swiss, on holidays, 
mostly wear a flat straw hat, ornamented with bows 

of 
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T^f -ribbons, and put a little aside, in a very becom- 
ing manner; their shifts are of fine lifien, frstem^ 
round thcUiroat bya black collar, with red fignres 
on it: the better sart have chains of silver between 
their shoulders, brought round under each arm, and 
fastened beneatli the bosom, the ends hanging down 
with some silver ornaments. Great numbers oCthe 
men have long beards, and large straw iKits; they 
generally wear a coarse, brown, cloth jacket, with- 
out sleeves, and puffed breeches of ticking- 
Is it not strange that snails, which we lothe as 
food, are valued as delicacies in some places? 
There are people in the district we have just visit- 
ed, that have grown rich by fattening them on let- 
tuce leaves, cabbage, colewort, and such kinds of 
food, and then selling them, a little before Lent, 
packed up in casks, to the convents of Suabia, Ba- 
varia, and Austria. Hut the cl:icf employment of 
the inhabitants of the canton of Appenzel is, the 
management of dairies at»d the breeding of cattle^ 
The cow-keepers who are too poor to grow liay fox 
their cattle, in winter make a bargain with the rlcli 
farmers to receive them and their families, wItU 
their herds, as soon as the grass .fails, and supplj 
them with fodder till the return of sj)ring. 

When the sen^ that is the cow-keeper, sets out 
on these expeditions, or on partioidar Jiolidays, lie 
idorns hi^ cattle with bells; a set of which is worth 
more than his whole dress, though he wears his best 
stijl va iiiCSQ -occa&ions^ which ^onsl5»U o£ ?i Ju\^ 

J* 5 VjVvXfe 
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irtiite sbiity with sleeves roUed up above the elbow ; 
yellow linen tiowsers, that reach down to his shoes, 
kept up with neatlj embroidered braces; a small 
leather cap, or hat; and a new wooden milk-bowl| 
skilfully carved, hung across the left shoulder. 
Thus equipped, he walks before, singing the Rans 
de VacheSf a fevourite air among the Swiss pea- 
sants, and is followed first, by three or four fine 
goats; next comes the handsomest cow, with the 
great bell ; then the two which have the best pre- 
tensions to beauty after her, with smaller bells ; the 
rest of the cows walk behind, one after another, 
having the bull in their rear, with a one-legged 
milking-stool hanging on his horns: the procession 
is closed by a traineau, or sledge, which carries the 
furniture of the dairy. These people take pride 
in the beauty of thair cattle, and curry and dress 
them with the utmost care: they treat them so 
kindly, that they never require either stick oi 
whip; and, in return, they know their masters 
voice, and obey his call. 

I have a vast many other things to tell you, but 
really I can write no more at this time. Theodore 
desires I will let him relate what I have opiitted ; 
therefore you will soon have another letter. My 
mother desires her love to Mrs. Cbnyers. Youi 
affectionate friend, 

LAURA. 



Mr. and Mrs. Seymour were easily persuaded, 
by the entreaties of a few friendS| to prcdong theii 

staj 



itiij at Zniicb for aereial days. Daring ibis time, 
they were inlroduoed to many of the inhabitants^. 
and were mach pleased with the simplicitj of their 
mannefs. Even the rich abstain from those sump- 
tooas luxaries that are so common in most great 
cities. The indulgence of coaches is allowed only 
to strangers. The women are extremely doinestic^ 
and delight in the care of their children: theysel* 
dom mix in general company, but sometimes enjoy 
the pleasares of society in separate eoieries among 
themselves. In every village there is a, school, 
established by government, for the instruction of 
the children of the poor, which accounts for the. 
civilif y of their behaviour to strangers. The wkote 
€anton of Zurich abounds with CQita lands, vine- 
yards,,and pastures, whicli are not only pleasattt' 
to the ught, but productive of real wealth to their ^ 
possessors* 

The river Limmat winds its course northwards, . 
from Zurich through Baden, till it falls into the 
Aar. Our travellers being once* more set in motion, 
pursned their journey along its borders, which, for 
a litUe way, are rather flat ; then rise hills, divmi* 
fied with wood, pastures, and vineyards, till the. 
banks become perpendicular, and are firing^ to « 
die water's edge with hanj^ng trees. 

Baden was formeily a Roman fortresS| and*afti!rf 
flailing under the dominion of the G}ermans^.be»* 
came united <with jeveral other .fiee statea^^f : Sftrii*- 
setland. 

Ml. 
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Mr. Seymour and his family proceeded by water 
to Basle. It being Ihe season of the vintage, tiie 
natural beauties of the country, on each side of 
them, were greatly enlivened by groups of j>ea- 
san(«, of both sexes and all ages, employed in ga- 
thering the rich clusters of grapes, which hung 
upon the vines in profusion. It was impossible io 
behold this lively scene without partaking of its 
festivity. La,ura and Tlieodore were more cheer- 
ful than usual, and would, at that moment, have 
gladly exchanged the advantages of fortune, for 
the rural delights of the vintage-gatherers on the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Basle consists of two towns, joined together by a 
long bridge, and is finely situated, both with regard 
to beauty and the advantage of commerce, which 
lias encouraged the inhabitants^ who arc very in- 
dustrious, to establish manufactures of ribbons and 
cottons. The ashes of the learned and pious Eras- 
mus repose in the cathedral, which is a Gothic 
structure of great elegance, though defaced by a 
daubing of rose-coloured paint. The examination 
6{ the university, and other public buildings, de- 
tained Mr. Seymour's party long enough to afford 
a convenient opportunity to Theodore of supplying 
the deficiencies of his sister's letter to Soph ia, as 
will appear in the following chapter. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Calaracts* Chasseurs, Marmots, Bearded vultures, Szviss 
gOTcriwients. Jura Mountains. Dciwojit, Molleray, 
Pierre Purtiui, Bienne» Berne, llaller, Inhurg. 

THEODORE to SOPHIA. 

Bivtie. 

J OU may remember, Sopliia, that I have often 
lold you of.the astonishment I have loit nt viewing 
the cataracts oftheDalil, when I was in Sweden, 
Those in Swisserland do not delight me less, tliough 
I am become used to such scenes; for the snows, 
melting on the tops of the mountains^ rush down 
their sides impetuously from all parts. The falls of 
the Rhine, at Schaffhausen, (to carry you back to 
our entrance into this country,) arc particularly 
beautiful. I took several sketches of them,, from 
different points of view, which I hope you will 
accept, whenever I can find an opportunity of send- 
ing them. In the first, you will sec me standing 
on the edge of a precipice that overhangs the river, 
which tumbles over the sides of the rock with 
violent rapidity: in the middle rise two crags, 
which divide the waters and increase their fury* 

la 
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In another, you roaj observe my sister, silting bj 
my side, on a bank on the opposite shore, admi- 
ring the prospect, enlivened by a view of the castle 
of Lauffen, a church, cottages on the very brink 
of the fall; and, in the back-ground, rocks, vine- 
yards, and hanging woods. 

You cannot suppose what an expert climber I 
am become; the desire of seeing every thing, and 
the practice of scrambling up the steep precipices, 
have so accustomed me to keep my footing, espe- 
cially by the help of a pole, with an iroa spike at 
the end of it, that I can now pass over places 
which would once have made me shudder to at- 
tempt. Here are a set of men called Cbasseur% 
whose dexterity in clambering over the Alps, in 
pursuit of the chamois, an animal something like a. 
goat, is truly surprising; but, with all their ad* 
dress, they can scarcely ever get nearer to him than 
three or four hundred yards, for no animal is more 
active in bounding along the craggy rocks, and in 
leaping to a vast distance from one height to ano- 
ther. The charooia are so sagacious, that, wheii 
they go out to feed, (which they mostly do in 
herds of twenty or thirty,) they take turns to stand 
sentinel on some high place, and on the least tfm-- 
picion of danger, the watchman alarms the rest by 
a shrill cry, and instantly the whote company skip 
>off, one after another. In winter, their chief food' 
ia th6 same kind of moss that supports the letn^ 
deer; and like him, they clear away the snow wifli 

their 
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tbetr fore-feety and thaw it with their breath, in 
order to get at this moss, whieh grows beneath it. 

An attempt to describe all the curious animals 
that are found in this country, would tire you as 
well as myself; but I think you will be amused 
with some account of the marmot, or mountain rat. 
It is about the size of a leveret, and rambles a 
common rat yery much in appearance. These 
little creatures live together in societies, and have 
different dwellings for winter and summer; their 
fore paws are remarkably strong, which qualifies 
ihem for scooping out their burrows. The same 
form is always preserved in the construction of 
their dwellings, which consist of a long passage, 
just big enough to let the marmot enter, leading 
to two apartments; the largest of these serves the 
whole family for a chamber, where they lie close 
tog^her, in a torpid state, rolled up like hedgehogs^ 
during the cold season, as dormice do in England. 
When they betake themselves to their winter quar- 
ters, after having lined their chamber with soft 
bay, they carefully stop up the entrance with a sort 
of cement, which they make of earth mixed with 
stones and dry grass. Before they collect t he grass, 
either for food or for their winter habitations, they 
form themsdves into a circle, sitting on their hind 
li^, looking with a cautious eye on every side. If 
the least thing stirs that alarms them, the first which 
perceives it makes a particular kind of cry, which 

lis next ndgkbour repeats; and so on till it goes 

round, 
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round, when tlify hastily make their escape. They 
are often seen upon Ihe slopes of the Alps, where, 
gra&s is plenty ; but they love a warm,^ sheltered 
situation, and chaiige their residence according to 
the season. 

Had we but time to examine the uninhabited 
parts of the mountains, liow I should enjoy to ob- 
serve (lie numerous species of animals that are to be 
found tliere. One day, I had the pleasure of see- 
ijiga pair of the bearded vultures of the Alps, foU 
lowed by tlirec young ones, pass over my head, at 
a surprising height; and, though so much above 
mc, tlioy appeared of a prodigious size* A chas- 
seur, who was our guide, told us that they were 
ejiceedingly powerful and rapacious: they build 
in the clcfis of the highest rocks, where no human 
foot can ever rcach*^ Their food consists of cha- 
mois, white hares, marmots, or kids; but their 
greatest feast is a lamb, numbers of which they 
destroy, carrying them off in their pounces. Whew 
we returned from our excursion, the chasseur show- 
ed us one of tlicm, which he had shot and nailed 
up against the side of his house : it measured more 
than eight feet from the tip of one wing to the 
other. The woods are full of squirrels and wood- 
peckers; and the solitary kingfisher sits on the 
edges of the lakes, watching his prey as it glides 
in the water beneath him. 

The rivers and lakes, abound in fish of various 
li^inds; the trout^ especially^ arc large, and particu- 

larlj 
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larly well flavoured. Salmon also are caught in 
great quantities : there is a fishery for them at Basle, 
where we now are. The mention of Basle reminds 
roe of an odd custom they have in this town, of 
keeping the clocks an hour forwarder than the real 
time of the day ; and the people are so fond of this 
whim, that the interference of the magistrate has 
never been able to prevent it. 

On the approach of an enemy, the Swiss have a 
clever contrivance for giving an alarm from one 
part of the country to the other. On the summits 
of their high mountains they fix a tali, withered 
pine into the ground, with a bundle of straw and 
faggots tied across it ; to these, in times of danger, 
they set fire, and by that means summon the mili- 
tary force of the neighbouring cantons in a very 
short time. 

The ancient inhabitants of Swisserland were 
called Helvetii ; their descendants are a brave peo- 
ple, and great lovers of liberty. They have several 
times nobly asserted their freedom, when oppressed 
by foreign powers, and driven back the invaders. 

Before the unjust attack of the French, Swis« 
serland was composed of thirteen free cantons, or 
small republics, each having their own laws, and 
peculiar magistrates chosen from among them- 
selves, united together, and called tJie Helvetic 
Confederacy. There are several small states, 
which are under the protection of this union, and 
form part of Swisserland. Some of the cantons are 

of 
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of the catholic church, others ^re Protestants, and 
the rest are composed of both religions. The mix*^ 
tare of language diverts me extrepcidy , and I expect 
will likewise be a considerable improvement, for I 
am often obliged to interpret for my mother and 
sister, who do not understand German. In genteel 
company we mostly converse in French ; and whea 
we are alone, we indulge in speaking English* 

lifiura and I steal every hour we can possibly 
•pare for learning Italian, as nothing else will be 
spoken when we draw near to the borders of Italy, 
except the Romansh by the common people, Wc 
set off again to-morrow, and have several engage^ 
ments upon our hands for the afternoon ; so I hope 
you will excuse me from making any further ad^ 
ditton, than that I am your sincere friend, 

THEODORE. 



The morning being fine, Mr. Seymour summon- 
ed his companions at an early hour : they soon ap« 
peared in their travelling dresses ; and after eating 
a good breakfast, quitted Basle, and passed through 
a fertile plain, bounded by two ridges Qf the Jura 
mountains. As they advanced, the plain narrow- 
ed, and they presently entered the rich valley of 
Lauffen, sprinkled with groves of oak and beech, 
and encfosed between the rocks. Marks of Indus- 
try were visible at every cottage door. Th^ pea- 
nuts 
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sants who were not employed ia the business of 
agricolture, were weaving doth, spinning jani| 
or knitting wonted stoekings. 

Tkejr rested an hour at the small town of Del* 
mont, situated between a ridge of rocks covered 
with dark firs. From Delmont the road winds 
through a glen, by the side of an impetuous river, 
called the Birs, running at the foot of two ranges 
of white rock, feathered with trees, which hang so 
much over the top, as almost to hide the rays of 
the sun from the narrow valley beneath. After 
passing a fertile plain, surrounded by hills, the 
road led them through another glen, more wild, 
craggy, and gloomy than the former. 

They slept at Molleray, and resumed their route 
by the side of the Birs, through an open, pleasant 
country, till they reached (he pass of Pierre Fortius, 
at the bottom of which the Birs bursts from the 
ground in severnl copious springs, and turns two 
mills within a llttledistance of its principal source* 
The Pierre Purtiiis is a large, arched passage, 
through a solid rock; but whether formed by art 
or nature, is a point that cannot be determined. 

On arriving at the extremity of mount Jura, a 
sublime pr<^pect opens to the sight, commanding 
an extensive view of the country, watered by the 
Aar, and bounded by the majestic chain of Alps 
reaching beyond the frontiers of Savoy. After en* 
joying this grand landscape, they descended into a 
plain, crossed the Sure, and arrived in safety at 

Bienne* 
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Bienne. Mrs. Seymour having several letters to 
write to her friends in England, desired to remaia 
there, whilst Mr. Seymour and the children made 
an excursion to Berne. After mutual enquiries of 
health had passed upon their return, the objecls 
which had chiefly attracted their notice in the cir- 
cuit (hey had taken, agreeably engaged the conver- 
sation. 

" Berne," said Theodt)re, " would charm yon, 
mother, with the beauty of its situation and the 
neatness of its buildings. The Aar runs almost 
round it, through a bed of rock-; beyond the rivet 
lies a richly-cultivated country, bounded by a 
rugged chain of snow-capped Alps. The bouses 
are of a greyish stone raised upon arcades, which 
form a covered foot-path, supported by pillars; 
and the streets are broad and regular. 

^^ I am as much pleased," said Laura, ^^with tlie 
people, as you are with the place. Their politeness 
to strangers, and sociability among themselves, are 
quite charming. They have assemblies almost 
every evening, where dancing is the principal di- 
version : in summer they meet at a public garden, 
and dance in the open air, under a pavilion. And 
it may be seen, by tiie number of the charitable in- 
stitutions, that they are as humane as they are 
lively. Neither do they confine themselves to (he 
poor of their own town; all distressed trayellers 
£re refrejdied with » meal and a lodging, and, if 

? they 
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lliej arc sick, Ihey are taken care oftilllbey are 
able lo proceed on their jouriioy." 

*' Your character of tlie inliabilaiils is v(»ry ami- 
able" replied Mrs. Seymour; " hut ycfu Imvcnot 
meMiionedany distinguished person that it has pro- 
duced." 

" The great Ilaller was born tliere/* said Theo- 
dore, '' who was as remarkable for iiis religion and 
virlue, as for his surprising h^arning. Mis skill in 
languages was so great, that, besides the Latin, he 
could converse iiueutlj', in their own tongue, with 
the natives of almost every nation in Europe. lie 
was a wise magistrate, an eminent phjsician, a 
natural philosopher, and a popt." — ''But," inter- 
rupted Mr. Seymour, lifting up his eyes from his 
book, as he sat reading at the window, '' he could 
never have acquired the perfection he attained in 
any one of these characters, if he had loitered 
away bis youth ; much more was unremitted per- 
severance necessary to excel in them all." 

"It was genius," replied Theodore quickly, 
^^not plodding industry, that enabled Ilaller to 
become roaster of so many sciences." 

"I do not assert," said Mr. Seymour, "that 
every industrious boy can equal Haller; but I am 
assured that the extraordinary powers of his mind 
would not have shone with such lustre, had be been 
of an indolent disposition. We are apt to attribute 
too much to genius, and too little to industry. 
Many who are a disgrace to their connexions, and 

a burdea 
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a burden upon society, might, by a proper appU* 
cation of their talents, have rendered themselTCB 
both honourable and useful.'^ 

*^I have no doubt," said Mrs. Seymour, ^'thit 
more of the comforts of life are due to industry 
than to genius; but as I hope there are do idiepe^ 
sons in the present company, it is surely unneoei* 
fary to dwell longer on the praises of this meM 
virtue." Laura confessed, by a blush that tinged 
'her cheeks at that moment, that she was not always 
quite clear from the imputation of wasting her tine 
in a frivolous manner, and being willing to change 
the subject, began to amuse her mother with the 
singularities of Friburgh. ^^ No place that I was 
ever in," said she, ^^ contains so much variety: 
houses, rocks, thickets, and meadows; the bustle 
of a town, and the quietness of retirement, are to 
be found within the walls. The lower part stands 
in a plain, whilst the upper town, as it may be call- 
ed, built upon high, irregular rocks, seems to 
hang over the precipice, as if it would fall upon 
the houses beneath. Had I been carried to the 
Moulin de la Mottc," continued she, ^^ I should 
have fancied I had been in the most wild, romantic 
solitude, instead of the midst of a fortified town. 
This place is the dwelling of a miller, hollowed 
out of one of these hanging rocks ; just by it issues 
a torrent, which, turning the mill, falls into the 
San. From this extraordinary spot, we ascended 
four hundred steps to the Place des Fontaines. 

On 
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ooking doini from the top, I began to grow 
'y and should have fallen, had not my brother 
J given me his arm, and led me away from 
feci pice. 

would rather visit Friburg than reside there,*' 
tfrs. Seymour : ^^ its romantic scenery would 
HTompence me for the inconveniences of fre« 
:ly climbing up such heights. I am, howevef, 
ed that your excursion has afforded you so 
I entertainment. The recollection of the many 
Drdinaiy things we have seen in oilr long 
ey, will often enliven our fire-side, when we 
' the pleasures of a settled life at borpe.^' 
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yieuchatcl. Yztrdun. Mr, Purr/. CoUages, H^atch-makhg. 
DanitL John Richard. Suii-Ziorks at Bex. A marble n7- 
ia^^e. Divsanne. Genera. Juvenile societies. Sunday 
circles. A'ing nfthe Arquebusiers. 

Jt^ ROM Bicnne, Mr. Scjmour and his family 
proceeded across a pleasaril lake of Ibe same name, 
and passing lii rough a narrow straif, -which com- 
municates willi the Lake of Neuchatel, arrived at 
that town. It is situated partly in the plain iLat 
extends from the lake to the Jura, and partly on the 
declivity of that mountain. Their road from this 
place lay between the western side of (he lake and 
the foot of the Jura, whose summits are covered 
with forests for several miles, and the lower parts 
of it embellished with vines, supported by low stone 
walls. Meadows and corn-fields varied the pros- 
pect as they approached towards Granson, where 
they only stopped for refreshment, and then ad- 
vanced to Yverdun, a large, airy, well-built town, 
on the borders of the lake. The situation of Orbe 
particularly attracted the attention of our travellers: 
the boldness of the single arched bridge thrown 
over the river, the wild scenery on its banks, the 
fi*equent cataracts, and the picturesque views 
nround it^ could not pass unnoticed by those who 
admire the irregular and varied beauties of nature. 

Here 
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Here a consultation was held, whether they 
should go directly to Lausanne, or make a circuit 
to the Lake of Joux; the latter proposal was pre- 
ferred by the whole party, and accordingly adopted. 
■ At Lausanne they took up their abode for 8e?e- 
taldays, during which time they went on an expe- 
dition to the salt-works of Bex and Aigle. These 
subterraneous caverns, added to other materials 
before collected, supplied topics for a letter. 



LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Lausanne. 

DEAB SOPHIA, 

I SHALL say nothing of the country we have 
passed* over since we left Basle, lest 1 should tire 
yon with a repetition of the same romantic and 
beautiful diversity .of rocks, mountains, woods^ 
yineyards> and waterfalls, that I described in my 
last. Some account of Mr. Ppry, a citizen of 
Nenchatel, will have more novelty to recommend it. 
It is said that he left his native town in great po« 
Yerty, and went to London to seek his fortune^ 
where he lived some time with a jeweller, and at- 
•tained great skill in valuing diamonds. His in- 
dustry and good conduct gradually raised him to 
vast licbes. Instead of hoarding them, he nobly 
gave large sums, in his life-time, to the town of 
Nenchatel, to be laid out in hospitals, and other 
public buildings; and, being unmarried, at his 

G death 
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^edlh mAde bis cotmtry his heir. Thesom he^kft, 
trithiphat lie had. given bdfore, amcHitited to 'tM 
bundled thousand pounds* The eonvenieiit litlle 
iMytti^es in the Pays deYand, -whefe yfe fawfe been 
lately ibahtng an cxcui«ion, mte )plasterell liod 
ivhite-w&shcd. The fnmitifre is «b neat «i (he 
btfildings,'wfaidiis/perhaps, owing to ^the inge* 
rittUy of the ^untry (People, who aie oneMaTkabfe 
for their ^kill in contriving to make almost •ereiy 
thing they want. About a hundred years ago, a 
person who lived in a town on the Jura mountains 
went to Enghitid, and ^hen he nreturned home, 
brought with him a watch : by accident he had the 
misfortune to hurt some of the works, aitd, 'as there 
were then no w«itehmakevs in thoseparls, be was 
greatljrdistres^ to get it repaired. At last, bevea- 
tared 1o tt«^ it tolhe^re of one of bis iieighfooiirs, 
named Daniel John Richards, who was ' not foaiy 
l^ry ingeni^s, but e&tremely - patient, as y on wiii 
Ifind by the -emd Df the st^ry. This man was'SD 
^Aeonedwithihe tfttrious motions of the watob^ IM, 
lifter *<«amini>infg- every part of it withihegteoteit 
Att^ntion^'hei^esolved to try to make one; bilt4R 
^ httd noloots^ptoperfot the purpoee^ltlMkMHi 
XL <wbole yeatio py^are'fiMch as he«owld>uie, *be» 
fore he bi^aa this ^n^alcfa, which 'be was's&c mMtts 
loiiger fn-eoM^letirtg. <Eocowraged by lUa Mc- 
^6e^ heiet up the busStless ; and, 4)eing Ae tniy 
mie in the ^tade,«oon got>a gteit ^eol d( tfMxm; 
«6 that he waa<ibligedto tetttth sevmA'Mbeirwii^ik- 
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neo^ du^t O^tj might bdp . him. For nmny yettny 
Ills Aqp tnpplied.aU the country ; but, by degrees, 
ihe. art spread, and is now the ^ief employment 
ofihe i^eopky. though many of them are painten, 
enamellers, engravers, and gilders; artists that 
are atecssaiy (o complete the ornamental parts of 
docks and watches. There are also a great many 
vatebmafcers in the vale that borders the Lake of 
Jcttx; bat the people are principally employed 
ioipoliahiiig crystals, granites, and marcasites, that 
srsfonadki the neighbouring mountains. 

We are too late in the season to enjoy the beauty 
of the iibnrnums, which grow wild in great plenty. 
/The iraod «f this tree is elegantly yeined, and is 
ahnost as hard as dbony : it is used for musical in- 
stramcnts. The Corndian cherry likewise grows 
in the hedges, ai)d, when the fruit is ripe, must 
have a vecy pretty effect. 

.'Of iill our adventures, those in the salt-works, 
mar Bex,. have been the most disagreeable. A 
Uboftrerittct us, at the entrance of the mountain 
whidk oontains the salt-pits, and offered each of us 
-a £fiavse Iffook and a torch. Observingmy mother 
pat on this uncouth dress without hesitation, I fol- 
knrcd her example ; though with great disgust, for 
it/was covered witJi grease from ibesalt droppings. 
XKir guide '.led us through a narrow passage, hol- 
lowed ont4if. the rock as nicely as if it had been cut 
iirith^a obisd, till we came. to the centre o( tlif 
-iMWitMn^' where we saw a huge wheel, thirty-six 
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feet across, turning swiftly round, and, as it turned, 
raising the brine from a great depth . After groping 
our way nearly three quarters of a mile, by torch- 
light, to this place, we had once more the pleasure 
of beholding the light of the day peep from an 
opening cut three hundred feet deep through the 
mountain, for the sake of admitting a little fresh air 
to the poor workmea, who would otherwise be in 
danger of suffocation, from the poisonous rapoun 
that exhale from these subterranean caverns. The 
salt is collected from springs that flow naturally in 
the inside of this mountain. Whilst we were ex- 
amining two large reservoirs, that are hollowed in 
thie rock for holding the brine, we were alarmed by 
repeated claps of loud thunder, as I supposed, 
rumbling through the caverns ; but Theodore^ who 
had heard the same kind of explosion at the en- 
trance of the mines of Danemora, recollectedin an 
instant that it was the report of blowing up some 
distant part of the rock with gunpowder. Terri- 
fied, half suffocated, and fatigued, I never rejoiced 
more than when I got again into the open ain 

The cabriolets waited to carry us back to Lau- 
sanne* The contrast of the gloomy place we had 
just left, with the glow of the sun shining upon the 
rich purple clusters of the vineyards, through the 
midst of which we rode, along the sides of the 
mountains, was extremely striking. The littletown 
of Aigle is built entirely of marble, not exceptinf 
the meanest cottages, which has a very unusual ap^ 

pearance. 

We 
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lined at Yeyaj, a neat- town standing oiv 
;eoftlie Lake of Geneva, and returned in 
ning to Lausanne. It is not surprising tliat 
)f such taste as Mr. Gibbon, ilie writer of the 
I and Fall of the Roman Empire, should fix 
itation here; for the pleasures of good com-, 
nd a charming country are united, and 
e to make it a delightful residence. My. 
finds^ the society very agreeable, having met 
me acquaintances from England, which haS; 
e cause of prolonging our stay. This place 
upon so steep a hill, that in some parts it. 
ely possible to get into a carriage, and foot* 
;er8 mount to the highest streets by steps; 
prospect, which extends oyer the lake, the 
^ Yaud, and the rugged coastof Chablais,, 
Itie trouble of going to so great a height to 
• In a few days we are to remove to Geneva,. 
[ expect we shall remain some tin^fp. |t is a 
lile since I have heard from you. Are you 
1 taken up with your. Russian play-fellows, 
1 have no time to write to your beloved 

LAURA? 



Jay being come which had been fixed for 
parture from Lausanne, they pursued their. 
to Geneva, along the banks of the clear 
roogh a pleasant country, diversified wkli- 
Is, corn-fields, meadows, and bamljetB. : 



A 
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Genera is separated into two parts by tfaeRi 
a noble river wbich issues from the lakd^ and^i 
ing through Franco, fiills into the Mediteriw 
The neighbouring country is richly caltiv 
and exhibits many majestic views, beihg sonro 
ed by the Alps, the Juta Mounfaina, tb< 
Glaciers of Savoy, and Mont Blanc toweriog 
its' lofty head above them all. 

Mn and' Mrs. Seymour found Geneva sm 
agti^cable residence, that they determined' to i 
there for the winter; and accordingly fiM 
^ablisbment in a convenient house in tine < 
finest situations in the town. A ' principal 40 
that inclined them to this step, was fhoadfw 
they expected- their childrcfn would receive 
associating with the young people of the | 
whofare reniarkable, not only for being we 
structed, but for their modesty and sintpUd 
behatiofir. A good edocaliiioR here is confin 
no rank, but extends to every ordier of thpeciti 
•ten* the sons and- danghtefs of mevhaoics 
imbrbe-a teste for reading, and are pnyridwl 
such books as are most suitable to enlarge an 
prove their understandings. There is a p 
academy, supported by government, whei 
youth: ^the'towcf dasses are instructed t le 
•re bes&rwcd by the magistrates, at a mcduig 
once 8 year, b)mm those chthiren who excei 
cowpMioris lA the same class. Mrs.SeynM>u 
pOrnkig aashe wa^takfug a walk, met a lit^ 



«. t.. 



ibooliciglit ]ieai9 eU^ with a m^tkJ; bftngbiff' %k Im 
breast. She stopped him^ andaskj^d; the ve^soA of 
lis voaDing lh«t ofnafln^nt. ^^It is a rewsircl, 
Msdam^'^ teplfed the \myvfi\i\k an animated ooniit 
teaancc^ ^^giv^n 010 foe d^iog wji dutj^" Tke 
asfiirer, audi the ro«iOiiei: in wbick Uwasspok^n^ 
pleasfd her ao weU^ thfU abd presented kA» wUh » 
piece of Eaglidi. «ttnegr> as a fUArk oC, her apfm* 



Whilat at Gesem theji took a iside to FqriMOF, 
fbr tbQ pwrpaae of tisitiag thexesidieiioo of ibi^ celii^ 
hiiifd YoUaire, vbo might .hai?e been an^ es^eiiiUal 
bene&ctor to ttankiad^ had he applied hia fta9 
titete tot tl» suptpoii of irelifi:k>n, iai^d of e|[?rt- 
lag theia to undcriiuM ita p{iaGi|A?% an^ d^vid^ 

i,V •••21 ^ 

tiietr iBuoeiica. 

Alettov, dispatched ftom thia yjlac^ to Sophii^ 
win giwa moreamudng picture of the c«$49HM ^ 
Hjne il>lmbi<anta/ iha» a marf^ namtive of th^ir pro^ 



MY BEAR SO^IjllA) 

• Eysij^y thing, bore is se agrfeable, the ptace^ 
the. piBople^ an4 the anmsemeats, that I wan| ao ad^ 
idiliOB, < bjut ypuf company^ to make sie eompLditolj 
happy. We^jsppnd the first hours of the day in amy 
ftitfier^ study^ in close applieatioa; diae vitly^ ai if 

itoual 
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usual in Swisserland ; and give up our 
wholly to recreation. 

I have been lately admitted into a society of 
twelve young ladies, all nearly of my own age. 
We meet regularly, every Wednesday, at each 
other's houses by turns, and regale with tea, coflfee, 
cakes, and fruit. Theodore likewise attends ao 
assembly of the same kind, composed of young 
gentlemen. These societies are very numerous: 
most of the children belong to one of them. It is 
customary for the members to continue their inti-t 
macy after they are grown up, and meet several 
times a year to the end of their lives. > 

The churches are always crowded^ the people of 
every rank being very punctual in their attendance; 
but, to my great astonishment, no sooner areihe 
churcfar doors shut, than all kinds of diversions are 
to be seen. The public walks are filled with coro-r 
pany. Parties meet at gentlemen's houses, and play 
openly at cards or at bowls. The lake is covered 
with pleasure-boats, some of them large and beau- 
tifully decorated. In many of them the company 
amuse themselves with music and dancing; whilst 
fire>works are played off from others, to the great 
amusement of the people on shore. 
.' My father and mother show their disapprobation 
of this practice, by never accepting invitations on 
Sundays, except from some Engligh families, i/vho 
meet only to converse in a friendly manner. On 
{lerceiving our surprise the first Sunday we were 
'« . " here. 
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berej my father observed, that although he thought 
the day set apart from labour should be chiefly ap- 
plied to religious purposes, yet he by no means 
condemned the multitudes, both here and iu Catholic 
countries, ivbb,from their early habits of educatioUi 
have been taught, that, as soon as the hours of pub- 
lic worship are over, the duties of the day are dis- 
charged : " We should be extremely careful," 
said he, " of exalting ourselves and judging harshly 
of others, on account of any outward observances 
in which they may chance to differ from us»" 

People of fortune mostly pass the summer at their, 
elegant seatsj delightfully situated in the neighbour- 
ing country ; but those who cannot afford to have a 
villa of their own, unite with forty or fifty other 
person^ in what is called a circle, and hire a house 
and gardens, where they meet of an evening to take 
their goute ; a meal resembling our afternoon tea, 
bat consisting of a greater variety of refreshments. 
The moment the company are seated, baskets of 
bread are handed about, then anchovies and tarts, 
with tea, coffee, wine, and lemonade; when this 
repast is over, cards, bowls, or conversation, divert 
the time, till the drums from the ramparts, which 
are patt^of the fortifications, give warning that the 
gates are going to be shut. At this sound every one 
hastens home, as no person can enter or go out of 
the town after the gates are once closed. This pro- 
caution has been taken ever since it was attacked by 
the Duke of Savoy, in 1602, during a time of peace, 
•' • G 5 Vcv 
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10 tbe middle of the night A womaii heard bii 
soldiers scaling the' walb wHb ladders^ and^Te tbe 
alarm in tiine to save the place from hb treachenMs 
attempt. 

Every citizen of Geneva is a soldier, and learns 
Che military exercise : they pique themselTCs, par- 
iicatarly^ up<>B, their skill in shooting at a mark. 
We went yesterday to see a grand ceremony (tf tbe 
aaock election of a kla^ of ^tbe arquefasisieisif tiie 
faest.marluiman IS' bonoased with that title. Most 
of the gentry assembled in a plaioy a little way be* 
yond th^ gates, wbett^a large raagQ of aeats was 
prepaved^ibi the company wbo canie^to see tba 
ahowr which is something like a review*; ^ A camp 
was pitched in a plain, and a mock battle fought. 
After these military ceremonies were finished, a 
.grand. diiiner was psepar^ in the towB<*ball, and 
the day ended with good-hnmoar. 

By staying too late npon the water, a few BigMa 
ago, I eaagbt a severe cold, which has made my 
cough almost as troublesome as ever. What eaa 
be the reason I do not bear from yoo> Pray wtita 
soon, as a letter will give great pleasore to your 
afiectionate 

LAORA. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

^A unexpected meetings An expedition to ike Gla^er^ 
attended with an extraoriUhary adventure. 

(Jn tbe day of the militarj feast, whom 8faoal4 
Mr. Seymour pecogiiise in the procession, bnt Ms 
old friend. Count Rantsseau ; their eyes roet at the 
same moment, and mutual pleasure was felt at thus 
unexpectedly seeing each other. As soon as the^ 
bad an opportunity of eonversing in private, Mr, 
Seymour insisted on his accepting an apartment in 
his hquse; a proposal (o which be readily agreed. 
Tbe Count was a man of easy fortune, who spent 
mueh of his time in travelling. Curiosity had led 
him to Geneva; and being at liberty to indulge hfs 
inclination, he consented to join a party who were 
going with Mr. Seymour on an expedition to the 
Glaciers of Savoy, and other places among the Alps. 
They left Geneva at an early hour, and advanced 
along a winding road to Ciuse, a little town, encir* 
ded with ipountains, and situated on tlie banks of 
the Arvc, which, after being swelled by the torrents 
from the neighbouringglaciers, falls into the Rhone. 
From Cluse the road runs through a range of steep 
and rugged mountains, which gradually o|)enj and 
the scene changes to a more luxuriant landscape. 

M 
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At Sellenche, where they slept, the road being 
no longlsr passable for any otiier conveyance, they 
hired mules to carry them to Martigny ; these sure- 
footed beasts making their way with safety across 
the dangerous paths of such mountainous regions. 
Some of lh6 mountains are covered with pine, oak, 
beech, and walnut-trees, interspersed with apple, 
plum, cherry, and other fruit-trees, which not only 
afforded a grateful shade, but. promised a security 
£poro rolling down the precipices, to any of the 
travellers whose mule might unfortunately make 
a false step. ^ 

. After resting at a pleasant village named Serve, 
they ascended a very steep and rough road, and 
arrived in the evening at the valley of Chamouni.; 
This valley is bounded every way by very high 
mountains; in the spaces between them, on one side 
of the valley, lie the vast bodies of ice and snow 
called the Glaciers. There are five or six. of them, 
which terminate within the space of nearly live 
leagues, and are separated from each other by 
fprests, corn-fields, and meadows. 

As they passed through a little village, they ob- 
served the people going into church, it being ^ 
saint's day* The image of the Virgin Mary, with 
an infant Jesus in her arms, according to the custom 
of the Catholics, was gaily dressed in robes of gilt 
paper, the poverty of the congregation not ad- 
mitting richer vestments. 

They prepared themselves, by a good night's 

rest, 
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rest, for the fatigae of climbing to the top of 
MontaBTert. Theodore woke first, and roused the 
rest of the party. He moanted his mule in high 
spirits, and proceeded courageously along the rug« 
ged path, leaving the bridle on the mule's neck, as 
the guides directed him, till the ascent became so 
8teep, they irere all obliged to dismount and trust 
to their feet alone* Here Theodore, from his 
lightness and activity, had a great advantage over 
the rest: he outstripped all the company, and 
sometimes even got before the guides. 

After toiling three or four hours, they reached 
the summit^ and were charmed with the view of the 
majestic objects it presented. Numberleils rock8> 
rise above the clouds^ some of whose tops are bare, 
others crowned with snow. Mount Brov^n, though 
separated by a vale a mile broad, appeared, from 
its height, so near^ that Theodore thought he cou^d 
have reached it with a stone. To their astonish- 
ment, Mont Blanc,. notwithstanding they had as- 
cended a perpendicular height of three thousand 
feet, seemed still as much above them as when they 
were in the valley. The summit of this stupen- 
dous mountain is of a roundish form, resembling 
the dome of a church, and clothed with a covering 
of snow, which extends a great way dowti its sides. 

One of the servants being provided with a bas- 
ket, well stored with provisions, as soon as they 
had descended to the edge of the Glaciens, they sat 
down by the fragments of the rock^ which served 



them for. ft-tablfv •■^ refmhed tbamsolroi jpitb t. 
hmtty meal. ; Before they aHcnpled to paas At 
GUcieTi ike guides fumiriied each of Iben witk i 
loQf pole^ afHkcil with tmn; andfosleiied.tollmr 
shoes crampont, or small bars of iioo full of spikeiy 
to keep tbens from slipping. Thus equipped^ Huf 
proceeded, at 6rst, with slow and cautious slqM| 
across the Talle^ of ice, which presents a loug^ 
uneven surface, that may be compared to the waves 
of the sea, frozen suddenly in the midst of a atom. 
The passage over this ocean of ice b not Teiy eaqr, 
as the billows, in some places, rise forty or fifty feet 
high; yet, as they are rough, and the ice iBte^ 
mingled with snow, it is possible, with care, to walk 
over them. The immense chasms, or rents, in the 
ice, which are to be found in all direcUons, are far 
greater obstacles than the unevenness of the sarfaoe: 
some of these fissures are supposed to be five hua* 
dred feet deep. The guides, accustomed iq tra* 
verse the glaciers, skipped over these dangerovs 
openings without any sign of dread or fear; and 
'Tbeodore^^excited by their example, followed them 
as courageously as if he had been bred upon the 
mountains* 

Having satisfied their curiosity on the valley of 
ice, tbe.guides conducted them to Blair's Cabin, a 
but built for the aocommodation of travellers, near 
4he top.of.Montaavert, where they determined to 
pass the night. The want of the usual conveni- 
CMtt^ andtbe aUffaordinary situation of the plac^ 

so 



somtlh'denitediilxittrtbe inbabited wovld, di9« 
tiibed the test of seireral of the party; bul Tbeo« 
dote, compteleljr tired of the btbour of the preceding 
dtj, hnd' ho fioooer laid down his head than he felt 
mtoasoiitid deepi and ditamed of nothing but icjr 
filhja, crystal bills, and siiowy moqn taint. He 
awoke, hoilfeTery as nmch refreshed ns if he had 
slept upon down^ thOttgh his bed oonsbted of only 
a handle of clean straw ; and rose, with the greatest 
impatience, to renew his adventures in climbing 
to the satnmit of the Couvercle* 

They began their expedition by a descent to the 
Glacier, after which they scrambled up a steep and 
ragged path, called the Road of the Crystal Hun* 
hrs, to th<& bridges, or narrow passes, over a per** 
pendtcvlar rock, at the edge of a frightful preci* 
pice. A little farther on they arrived at a foun# 
tain, gnshliig from the crevices of a natural grotto, 
the inside of which is overgrown with large tofts 
of the mountain rannncolus. From this pleasant 
resting-place they ventured across a wide^extended 
valley of ice, so full of gaping chasms, that it 
leemed unsafe for the foot of any animal, except 
the chamois or the marmot; but, to their surprise, 
they met a flock of sheep, attended by two shep- 
herds, who were eondudiog them to the scanty 
fartarage on (he i^posite rocks. 

Having proceeded a considerable way, they halt- 
sd, for the sake of enjoying the wonderfbl and 
isi^jesiiovicwthi^aunoMdedthem* Befoiethem 

^3^l 



laja vallpy of ice, iv^entj miles in extent, boiiftded 
by a glacier of pure, unbroken snow, wbicb leads 
directly to the foot of Mont Blanc, lind is encircled 
by high rocks, pointed like towers ; on the right 
hand rose a range of stupendous peaks, the spaces 
between them filled with glaciers, upon which (he 
sun sparkled wkh an inexpressible brilliancy; and 
far above the whole, the lofty summit of Mont 
Blanc, its highest point obscured with cloods. 

The day advancing, warned the party to quicken 
their pace, especially as the clouds began to gather 
and threaten a storm. The ascent was steep and 
laborious ; but, by patiently persevering, they at 
length reached the top of the rock, which has the 
appearance of large, irregular buildings, placed on 
a mountain, and might, with the help of a warm 
imagination, be supposed the remains of some an- 
cient castle, fortified, Tor the defence of its owner, 
against the attacks of an enemy. Scarcely had they 
attained this height, than they were surprised by 
vivid flashes of lightning : the thunder rolled over 
Iheir hcad»; the wind was so violent that they with 
great difficulty kept their footing; and they were 
half drowned with torrents of hail and rain. 

The guides, as night \ras coming on, fearful of 
being overtaken by darkness, which would have 
^roade their return extremely dangerous, urged them 
to make all possible haste* Each one, attentive to 
his own safety, followed. his leader with great pre« 
cipitation, towards the but which had sheltered 

them 
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tbennUie night before^ without observing the ad- 
vance of his companions* 

Mn Sejmoar, recollecting to have seen Theodore 
and the Count resting themselves on a crag below 
where he stood at the moment he began to descend, 
made no 'doubt that they were both comfortably 
sheltered in the hut before he got there. But what 
was his alarm to find Count Rantzeau, and the rest 
of Ms friends, as he entered, drying their clothes 
round a great fire, without finding his son amongst 
them I Upon enquiry, he had not been seen since 
(hey had left the summit of the Couvercle. 

Every possible search was made without success* 
Mr. Seymour would have reascended the mountain 
immediately, had it not been for the persuasions of 
the Count, who repiesentedthe danger of such an 
attempt, and ofiered some consolation by saying, 
that Theodore had left him to examine a recess in 
the rock, which had probably given him shelter, 
and been the cause of his missing them. . 

Mr. Seymour, though a little appeased by this 
information, was too unhappy at the uncertainty 
of his.son*8 fate, to sit quietly without making some 
e£fort to recover bim. He offered a purse of gold 
to any of the guides who should be able to find 
him, and restore him in safety. Desirous of the 
reward, they made several attempts; but such was 
Ihe darkness of the night, and the fury of the storm, 
that it was impossible to explore the mountain, and 
»hey were obliged to givQ over the search till the 

morning. 
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iDormii^. Thk unhappj^ fajkttny therefor^ bad m 
other resource than to beat kistavKfootmie 'willkaU 
the fbilitiide be- ooufal oommaAd on- sO' tigdi^ an 
ooauioA, hoping iirt^ tbaieliirnof darjn vosld ie>» 
lieve bim froaf the chrcadfiii auiipanae' he anftteii 
Tkomgtk fetigned i* bodjr and distiraesefl inwiad^ 
he was aot abte lo calm hia jif^ita siiAcieattj la ga 
to bed. The Gouivt vould' aati qml bioa bw a aio* 
BMuty biiit vsed ereiy oMana th^t firiaiidabj|i cauU 
aofgeat tai aafiion bk aAictiiao. 

Tfacodavr^ ioi Iba mean wJttle^ was. m&t la a Jtsy 
agreeable aitaatioa. He had acoideQtelljr disattvfitd 
an opeaiiig )a the veok^ i? hich led to a deep carern. 
Cariositj, at firafc, indnoed him toi aater k^ aadas 
he advaDoed, observing soiae beauliful ci^RslaUaa* 
tions, <Hr water petrified iaio ckar cryata)^ baagtag 
from the arched roof^ he Tentured a little fMithei) 
without aay appfebeosioik of losing bia way: hot 
ia endtavouriag to return be missed tbo paoca g t 
by which be entered, and took another taro; a 
mistake that ia not surprising, for tfaeie waano 
light but what glimiaeced through amne aamll 
openings at the top, A fter groping about for soae 
time, the turqiag he had taken biougbt bim oat at 
a<listanee flrom the apot whence he bad strayed 
from his father and his friends* Misaiag his com^ 
pany, he hallooed as loud as he ooukl, but itoailired 
no answer. T^errified at the storm, and perplaxad 
which path to tabe, he letar ned to the eareroy'sat 
down upon the ground^ awl cried bitterly. In 

aimilar 
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siimlhr circmnstainxi,^ there are few bojs, evoir of 
Ar most cbningeovr dkpotttion, that might not 
hafvdoiie the* same. The wiad howled thr(High the 
gnbleiiim eom windinge of the carern; the forked 
Hf^ktning afibided only a monent^rjr light, whiich 
mde the daf knew that ibllowed appear moredis^ 
sad; and the' hnid cracks 6f the thunder soanded 
at if t&ey wbuld' rend the mountain. At length, 
bemg^ coBvin^^I that the paHy had returned with- 
out bina, ited that he must pass the night where ho 
was, he sabmitted to what he eoold vhA avoid, and 
ibied up hia tea^i. As be sat lamenting the im* 
possibiliiy of finding bis way to the hut before 
morning, he remembered that if Robinson Crusoe 
had done nothing bnt weep ot^r his misfortunes, 
when he was cast upon the desert island, instead of 
exerting himself to recover some necessaries ftont 
tbe diip^ be must have perished for want of a house 
la defcad hin firom the weather, clothes to wear, 
•r food lo eat: he determined, therefore, to try 
wbetber he could not strike a light with two flint 
stones, that he had put into his pocket for the pur* 
poie of toiinding the chasms in the ice. After seve« 
nd aAtenpts he succeeded, and made a fire of some 
iwy grass and moss that he found in the cavern. 
Thia afibrded bim great comfort, by procuring 
botb light and warmth ; and, as the storm began to 
abate, he grew tolerably reconciled to bis situation, 
eqieoiaUy aa ho perceived the moon jtsing with 
' gnat brightness . 
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In a little time the weather grew calniy and the 
moot profound stillness succeeded to the confused 
sound of the thunder, wind, and rain ; not even a 
kaf was heard to rustle, for there are no trees so 
near the summit. This awful silence made him 
feel more alone than before. His weariness was, 
however, so great, that he resolved to compose 
himself to sleep. Just as he had closed his eyes,- 
and had lost the recollection of his forlorn sitnationy 
he was roused by a terrible noise, which, though 
as loud as thunder, was different firom it : he started 
up, and ran, without knowing whither, to the mouth 
of the cave, where, to his astonishment, he beheld 
an avalanche rolling down the side of the mountain,^ 
hnd carrying with it the trees that grew below* 
This was a new cause of alarm ; and it was a long 
while before be recovered from the terror it occa-^ 
sioncd. At length, the dawn of day appearing in 
the east, calmed his fluttered spirits, and his strength 
being quite overcome with fatigue, fear, and anxi- 
ety, he again sunk into a sweet sleep. In this 
happy state of forgetfulness of all his troubles, he 
was found by Count Ranizeau, who had prevailed 
on Mr. Seymour to lie down, and endeavour to 
take some repose, whilst he accompanied the guides 
to the spot where Theodore had separated himself 
from him. The satisfaction of the Count at the 
moment he discovered him alive and unhurt, was 
scarcely exceeded by his joy on awaking, and see- 
ing his protector and friend by his side. After 
i \ giving 
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giTing him some refreshment, of nrhlch he stood 
grefttlj fn need, they hastened down' towards the 
but, with all possible expedition, that the j might 
relieve his father from the dreadful suspense in 
which the Count had left him. They had Tiot de- 
scended the mountain half way before they met 
him, exploring every path Ivith the most anxious 
eye. Theodore perceived him first: their mutual 
joy was too great for expression. After the first 
transports were over, Theodore related the adven- 
tures of the flight. The dangers he had escaped, 
and the courage be had shown, rendered him still 
dearer than he was before the accident. They 
icjoined their friends, and returned to Geneva by 
the same route, meeting with no particular occur-^ 
renoe worth relating. 
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CHAP. xjy. 

LiLura indisposed. Mount Cents, ProQCSsiomU St. ^mkW' 
Turin, Genoa. Letter from Sophia, with on accimnt qfik 
manners of the Russians* 

\JN Mr. fieyiaoiu's .return to Geneva, i he ;fMiid 
Jbis wiJfe in a state, ^ ianxiety nearly equal io.vfeet 
Jbeiiad suffered »0B account of TiMeodore^aadfeotaie 
<m die Couverde. The life of lier idaughlariliad 
been in great danger, tdufing hisabaenoe, famm, Ahe 
.^[iolenoe of her coi^h, mhkik haA ineneaaediOriKch 
an alarming degree as to occasion ihe bwsahlngigfa 
blood«vessel. The physicians advised an immediate 
change of climate, as the only effectual means of 
securing her from the ill consequences of the winter, 
nvhich viSLS now fast approaching. This circum* 
stance determined Mr« and Mrs. Seymour to re- 
move, vrithout delay, to the southern part of Italy: 
and the Count, never having seen thatcountry, 
agreed to accompany them thither. 

As Laura continued much indisposed, they ad- 
Tanced, by easy days' journeys, to the foot of 
Mount Cenis, where the carriages were taken to 
pieces, and given to muleteers, to be conveyed 
over the mountain. Several chairmen were ready, 
with chairs of a peculiar construction, to supply 

the 
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Hie>{>fai«e oF'Ae carriages. Tliis ncsir mode of 
tmv«llifiig inisTatherdisagfieeableAtfirUyCspeonlly 
to Laura, who had not been used lo «och'«niggy 
paths and :ltee{> predipioes, and Hcas nmchafairmed 
kst'ihecbainnen Aboiild'«akeAn unfortuiuUe&Ise 
step, wndilet: her faU: batofter^sbe bad;becocne«c- 
eaitodMd Id tbe^itioUo!n<>f thecbair^aiidobsnnred 
with mb^t wiconeern Ihemen jogged on, along the 
2ig«^s»g paUi^migiAg^^stheyfwent, slije aoquited 
iB#rec0tinige, and^it last lost alt^r. When they 
hid finteh^ thmirascont, (hey r^gailed upon tiwit, 
frtth oaiight ftioin Oie lake in the centre of iko 
ventamt >{^kUn #liioh irxtends over the top of the 
ttonntmtn. AMwid it «ri6e 4>lher mountains, attil 
h^ber, ^from'fvlkidi the <wind Uew keenly, :and 
«Uig«t('Mrt.Sieyitiottr^nd Laura 4o wrap them* 
<d!f«8 «rp in dloaksiifMid>witk fmr. As soon as (lhey 
tegttn^^i^Niesoeiid tbeMKjpQtb side 4if the in#iiiitain, 
Ihe'aiir beeame'^tempeiMe; and by the time 4iey 
had^Miabhcld Novalessa, ^u'V^lage atiihe bottoin>of 
Womai'Omnsj -they mete >as warn as ihey wished 

iAt'StJAmbiMe, a miall'town within a few pos<>s 
'^T>atin,1lier<^bti^fen were highly amused with a 
-Mlij^iMs^WMMirioninlionear ^f£t. John. Four 
(tt»n^MC'fittt,^ithMa box on their 'shoulders, con* 
taining the bones of tbe«aint;'a<iniiltltode<]f men, 
wtraieii^yaiid€hlldt«n,^atteiid0d tliem^soiTO cvnying 
ishBiti^KB^^MmtB pictures' bflhO'sainty or fli^ fix^ 
%tlie iMidsMif iMg fc/k». 

"To 
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^^ To what purpose, &ther/' said Theodofe, 
^^ are the bones of a dead man carried about od 
these occasions ?" 

'. ^^ Superstition, or a false notion of religion," re* 
■plied Mr. Seymour, ^^ has been the cause, in every 
•age, of imposing absurd ceremonies as a compeo- 
sation for the defects of piety and good works* The 
Catholic church abounds with such observances; 
and, though we cannot avoid esteeming the good 
intentions of the ignorant, who obey the precepts of 
their leaders, we pity the sad mistake of those who 
•suppose it can be an act of religion to pay a vene- 
ration, approaching to worship, either to the images 
or pictures of saints, or to any part of their remains. 
We are now come into atjatholiccountry^ wheie 
-we shall see mauy instances of this erroneous turn 
of thinking: but let us remember, that the.errorsof 
our fellow-creatures, especially with respect to the 
different forms of religious worship, are not an 
object of ridicule; believing that the sincere io 
heart of all denominations will be accepted* in the 
sight of our Heavenly Father. As travellers, wiio 
have left our own country for the sake of obsenr* 
tng the customs of other nations, we visit all 
churches, and mix in every public assembly, whe- 
ther we approve or not of the doctrine of the one, 
or the tendency of the other." 

The rattling of the carriage at the inn door, in- 
terrupted their conversation. They renewed Hmr 
journey, and arrived in fk few hour« at Turin, the 

capital 
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capital of Piedmont, and the residence of the king 
of Sardinia. It is situated in a fine plain, nratered 
by the Po. The Strado di Po, which leads to the 
palace, is the finest ^reet in the city, and is adorned 
with porticos, that are both beautiful and convei- 
nient. The walk round the ramparts displays a 
charming view of the country, and the royal palace 
and gardens deserve the attention of strangers: the 
pictures, statues, and antiquities, are of great value; 
aad Aefoniitore is rich and elegant. The neatness 
ofthe floors was particularly admired hy the fadics : 
tbejr are cutiously inlaid with different kinds of 
wood, and polished with great care. From the 
palace they went to the house of La Charite, which 
has room for the accommodation of three thousand 
poor people. The unwholesome, (oggy air of this 
place bad such an effect upon Laura, that it has- 
tened their departure for Genoa. The country of 
Piedmont, through which they passed to the Ge* 
noese territories, abounds in grain and fruits ) its 
chief riches, however, consist in the mulberry 
plantations, which rear millions of silk-worms. 
The silk of this little insect employs most of the 
inhabitants, and enables tiiem to carry on an ex- 
tensive trade in that valuable article. 

As Genoa contains many things worthy observa* 
tbn, and a people whose manners differ from any 
they had yet seen, the whole party was desirous of 
nmking some stay there; and Laura being already 
better for the change of climate, Mr, Seymour 

H consented 
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consented to their request. They received a packet 
V" of letters, Mrhicb had been forwarded to them from 
Creneva, a few days after their arrival ; and among 
them was on^ from Sophia. Laura's eye eagerly 
^caught the hand-writing : she opened it with haste^ 
and read as follows. 



SOPHIA TO LAURA. 

Petenbwgh, 
MY DEAR LAURA, 

You may well be surprised at not hearing 
firom me for a long time, bat an unexpected journey 
has been the cause of my tsUefice. My &ther had 
a transaction of ^reat importance, to settle for a 
nobleman who resides at a considerable distance 
from PetersbuTgh, and as he was oUiged to wait 
upon hiiB^ my mother proposed accompanying 
him thither, and taking Frances and myadf with 
them. 

We travelled in a carriagecalled a kiUtkoy which 
is no more than a small cart, covered with a tilt^ 
like the top of a cradle, made of laths, interwoven 
with the bark of trees. There is not a piece of 
iron in the whole machine i it is fastened together 
by wooden pins, ropes, and sticks; and in the 
bottom is placed a feather-bed, upon which we 
rested whenever we were fatigued. We provided 
ourselves with bread, butter, and cold provisions; 
so we did not depend lauch upon the innsy which 

are 
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are generally wretched places. Straw was often 
the only bed we could procure, and that was 
spread in one comer of the same room where all 
the fiimily slept. 

How difieient has been your journey through the 
charmingly varied country of Swisserland, to our 
long, dreary ride. The road ran almost in a 
straight line the whole way, through gloomy 
forests, and a deep, sandy country, with scarcdy a 
hill or dale to enliven the scene; here and there 
the welcome sight of a village relieved the tedious 
sameness of the way* The peasants' houses are 
built with wood, each in a comer of a large 
wooden shed^ something like a great barn,: which 
is a good contrivance to keep out the cold ( the 
staircase is on one side of the house, though under 
the roof of the shed $ and the door fiu^ the street* 
One or two rooms, at most, are to befound-in these < 
cottages, and they are miserably furnished. Beds 
they have none : the fiimily sleep either on benches, 
the ground, or over the stove, which resemUes a 
large oven, and is flat on the top* In every room, 
from the centre of the ceiling, hangs a vessel of 
holy water, and a lamp which is l^hted only on 
particular occasions. Neither would the poorest 
of the people think their houses properly adorned, 
without the picture of their fovourite saint, coarsely 
daubed on wood* To this representation of their 
patron, fiowever ugly, (for the features are seldom 
80 well dmwn as^ thoise on an English sign-post,) 

H 2 they 
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they pay the most deront Teneration^ crossing 
themselves, and bowing before it, the first thing of 
a morning, and the last at night. Should erea 
one of the neighbours enter the cottage, he makes 
his obeisance to the saint before he speaks to any 
of the family. After this account, I need not tell 
you that they are grossly ignorant and supersti- 
tious* But they are also very ceremonious t when 
two Russian peasants meet, they pull off their cap^ 
bow, and sometimes kiss one another ; and when 
they address their superiors, they bow till their 
heads touch the ground. 

Their dress is as coarse and as rough as their 
persons: they wear on their heads a. round tat or 
cap, with a very high crown : a loose gown, reach- 
ing below the knee, and tied round the waist with 
a sash, serves them instead of a coat : in summer it • 
is made of drugget, and in winter of sheeprskin, 
with the wool turned inwards. . Their trowsers are 
made of linen, almost as thick as sackcloth ; and 
they wn^p several folds of flannel round their l^s, 
instead of stoekings: their feet are covered with 
sandals, woven with strips of bark. 

The food of this poor people is black rye bread, 
(which, by way of treat, is often stuffed with onions, 
carrots, or green corn, and seasoned with sweet oil,) 
eggs, salt-fish, bacon, and mushrooms, which grow 
in the greatest plenty in this country. Though 
|heir cottages are homely, and their accommoda* 
tions few, they seem to be cheerful and contented; 

for 
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for they are so fond of ringings that yon seldom 
see thmn employed without the pleasure of hearing 
a song. On leaving some of the villages where we 
stopped, the women. and girls followed us with a 
parting air, so tender, that it affected me almost to 
tears. Besides, we have been frequently amused 
with the national songs of the Russian peasants, 
which are sung in so strange a manner, that I must 
give yon some account of them. The subjects of 
these ballads are mostly hunting, war, or imitations 
of drunken frolics. One man stands in the midst 
of three or four, who make a circle round him; 
seven or eight more form a second round these; 
whilst a largely number enclose them in a third. 
The man in the middle begins, and when he has 
sung one verse, the first circle accompany him, 
and then the second; each succeeding the other in 
parts, till they became so animated and noisy, that 
they lianlly know how to leave off. 

Towards the latter part of our journey, we met 
numberless herds of cattle, travelling from the 
Ukraine (a fine country that belongs to Russia) to 
Petersburgh, a distance of eight hundred miles; 
yet the drivers seldom enter a house the whole 
way, but shelter themselves at night in the forests. 
At one place, we saw a religious procession pass- 
ing by at the same time, when the priests blessed 
the senseless oxen, and sprinkled them with holy 
water. 

You can hardly conceive the magnificent style 

ia 
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rjat whicii the Rossian nobles live : it is more Tike 
that of a sovereign prince, than of a private iodi* 
vidoal. Some of them maintain a guard, and 
support a numerons train of people, besides a 
retinue of servants, and a large band of musicians, 
who entertain the company at meals* Cdoat 
SheremetoiT, whom we visited, has a private the- 
atre, that will hold a thousand spectators, richlj 
decorated, and provided with actors at a vast 
ezpence. The Count gave us the handsiMnest 
reception : a suite of fine apartments was provided 
for us, and a coach with eight horses attended oar 
orders. 

On our retuin to Petersburgfa^ we were present 
at a grand festival, given in honour of Alexander 
Nevski, a favourite saint among the Russians. 
The moming > was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells in every quarter of the eity. We attended 
high mass, after the manner of the Greek church, 
which is the prevailing religion, and difiers in some 
points from the Roman Catholic, which in others 
it resembles. The service was performed by a 
•irenerable archbishop, with white, flowing hair and 
a long beard : he had a crown upon his head, and 
was dressed in rich, embroidered robes. The peo- 
ple crossed themselves without ceasing, bowed be- 
fore the shrine, or holy place, where none entered 
but the priest, and even touched the ground with 
their heads. When the service was over, the arch- 
bishop came forward, with a chandelier in each 

hand, 
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hand, one containing three, the other two, lighted 
candles, which he repeatedly crossed o^er eack 
other, then wared. them towards the audience, and 
concluded with blessing the people. 

From the cathedral we went to the palace of one 
of the nobles, where a sumptuous entertainment was^ 
provided. Caviare, red herring,, bread, butter, and 
cheese, and different cordials called liqueurs^ as 
strong as brandy, weve set out on a small table^ in 
a corner of the drawing-room^ as is the custom in 
Russia, for the refreshment of the company just 
before dinner. A band of music played whilst we 
dined, and cannon was fired when we drank the 
emperor's health » The dessert was extremely ele- 
gant, abounding in various kinds of fine fruits, 
raised in hot^houses, or brought from Astracan, 
which is about eight hundred miles from Moscow. 

In my next, which I intend shall soon fi)How 

tiiis, you may expect some further account of 

Petersburgh. Grood night, dear Laura. Your 

affectionate 

SOPHIA. 

The reader will perceive, by the beginning of the 
next chapter, that Sophia kept her promise : some 
little time, however, passed between the arrival 
of the two letters ; but as they both relate to the 
same empire, they are placed together, to prevent 
a confusion of objects. 

CHAP. 



. CHAP. XV. 

Foundation of PetersburgJi, Palace and crown, Hermikige. 
Cathedral, Tzarskoe-zelo, Frost, Diversions, Market on 
the Neva. Court gala. Masquerade. Form qfgovtnmcni* 
Empress Elizabeth. Animals and productions. 

SOPHIA TO LAURA. 

Ptterihrsfi* 
MY DEAR LAUBA^ 

Although we have been settled so many 
months at Petersburgh, that I feel as. much at 
home as I did at CopenbagcQ, yet I have never 
found an opportunity of describing this vast citjs 
or the public buildings we have visited- 

Moscow was formerly the capital of the empire; 
but Peter the Great, thinking its situation un*- 
£ivourable to trade, determined to build another 
near the sea. He fixed upon a convenient place oa 
the shore of the Gulph of Finland, where, at first,. 
only a few wooden Iruts were erected, amongst 
which was one inhabited by the emperor himself. 
It is still preserved, in remembrance of his indifie* 
rence to the indulgencies allowed to persons of 
his rank, when he was engaged in any important 
undertaking. The new city increased rapidly un- 
der his diligent eye ; in nine years, from its founda- 
tion in 1703, he held bis court there. Most of the 

streets 
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streets are very broad and spacious ; the three prin* 
cipal ones meet in a point at the Admiralty, and are 
two miles long ; they are generally paved, but some 
of them are floored with planks of wood, according 
to the old Russian fashion. 

The emperor's palace has a very heavy appear- 
ance: it is built of polished marble, and contains 
forty rooms on each floor, furnished in a superb 
manner. Here we were shown the crown and scep- 
tre, which dazzled our eyes with their brilliancy. 
The crown is shaped like a bonnet, and entirely 
covered with diamonds : the sceptre is also richly 
adorned with jewels; but its chief ornament is a 
diamond of extraordinary sizeand lustre, purchased 
by Count Orloff, for not much less than an hundred 
thousand pounds, and presented to his royal mis- 
tress, the late Empress Catherine II. 

A covered gallery unites this palace with another^ 
called the Hermitage, not because it is like tbere^ 
treat of a hermit, (for the apartments are large and 
magnificently furnished,) but on account. of the re- 
tirement of the empress from state affisiirs, and the 
tedious ceremonies of the court, whenever she with- 
drew to it. She entertained her chosen friends ia 
thb favourite residence, with the utmost freedom^ 
laying aside restraint and the distinctions of rank* 
No servants were allowed to wait, that the conver- 
sation might not be interrupted ; but the meals were 
served up on small tables, that rose from the ftoox^ 
tbioa£^b irap'cloors* Of all the , coulxWai\c^% \.o 

h5 , . ie^^e.1^ 
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fender the Hermitage a place of delight, none suit- 
ed my taste so exactly as the thoughts of a gaiden 
adapted to the different seasons. The roof of this 
large building is flat, and co¥ered, according to a 
custom that prevails all oi'er Asia, with walks and 
beds of flowers, the fragrance of which is particu- 
larly refreshing, when the intolerable heat of a 
«itminer'« day is past. The winter garden seems 
like a paradise, in the midst of the snow and bar- j 
renness that surround it. When not a leaf, nor a j 
piece of verdure is to be seen, here the eye is | 
charmed with parterres of flowers, orange-trees, j 
and other beautiful shrubs, amongst the branches - 
of which the gayest birds, brought from different : 
countries, shelter themselves, and warble their 
sweet songs. The whole may be compared to a 
vast hot-house, embellished with every thing that 
is agreeable; for it is entirely enclosed with glass 
firiames, which exclude the cold and produce an 
artificial summer. 

The cathedral differs from most of the other 
churches, which are generally ornamented with 
^several domes of copper, gilt : instead of these | 
tlomes it has a very high spire, gilt in the same 
manner, which has a pleasing effect when the 
sun shines on it ; and within are many fine paint- 
ings, in the place of those frightful daubings 
I described in my last. Here, among the tombs 
of other Russian monarchs, we sawthatof Peter the 
"Great, covered with a tawdry gold brocade, border* 
ed wiih silver lace an^econne^ Tl\e ashes of a man 
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"who had perfi>niied such great actions for the good 
of bis people, struck me with awe and respect* I 
wish I had never heard of the cruelties, which make 
me detest his character almost as much as I admire 
it. He treated his eldest son, Alexis, with unfeeling 
barbarity ; and after having imprisoned him in the 
fortress, and tortured him with his own hand, it is 
supposed that be caused him to be privately put to 
death in that prison. The Russian history, which 
my mother is reading to my sister Frances and me, 
relates many other instances of the ungoverned fury 
of his temper, which nobody knew how to moderate 
but his wife Catherine (o), whom he raised to the 
Russian throne from the condition of a servant girl. 
At Tzarskoe-zelo,. a royal palace, about fifteen 
mil6s^ from Petersburgh, I admired one of the^ 
apartments, which, is^ entirely lined with amber. 
The gardens, likewise, afiiird great variety, not 
only: by the intermixture of lawn, wood, and water, 
but by the different ornaments of bridges, statues, 
a grotto, music-room, and the representation of a 
Chinese village. 

^ The winter is set in pretty severely, and Peters- 
biM'gh presents many scenes that amuse me greatly 
by their novelty. The clear stream of the Neva no 
longer flows through the city^ but is become one 
%oUd floor of ice, over which not only foot-pas* 
sengers safely pass, but sledges go from Petersburgh 
to CroBstadt, the road being marked. by rows of 

Kotw\l\ia\.wid\i\% 
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NotwLtbsianding llie extreme cold, the laboweis 
continue to vork out of doors at their different em- 
ploymcnts, vith very little addition to their usuri 
dress^ except being careful to cover their legs, 
hands, and head, with fur, lest they should be bit* 
ten with the frost, which sometimes seizes theextre- 
mities and turns them white. The person thus af- 
fected feela no pain^ and would know nothing of 
the matter for some time^ were be not told what 
had happened. A mortification sometimes follows, 
if the part be not rubbed with snow-water or flan- 
nel. Though many of the poor women stand, for 
two hours together, washing their linen in holes 
they have cut in the ice with a hatchet; yet it has 
often happened, that coachmen and other servants, 
who have been waiting in the streets of a Bight for 
their masters, have been frozen to death. In order 
to prevent such misfortunes, great fires, made of 
whole trees, piled one above another^ are lighted of 
an evening in the court-yard of the palace, and the 
other public places of the city, where crowds of 
people assemble to^warm themselves.. 

The gentlemen, when they go abroad, wear a 
pelisse, or large fur cloak ; fur shoes or boots*; and 
a black velvet or fur bonnet, that preserves their 
ears from the frost. AlV the common people . have 
long beards^ which are useful to defend their throats 
from the cold. //' 

There are as many diversions to be seen here, on 
the ice, as in Holland, and some that seem peculiar 

to 
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to this country. Carriages, sledges, and foot pas* 
scogers are numberless. In one part, there are se- 
veral long spaces, railed off, for the amusement 
of skaters; in another, is an enclosure where horses 
are trained, and taught the discipline of the 
menage. In another part, you are diverted with 
(he humours of a sledge«race : the course is a long, 
narrow space, extending about a mile, and ju&t 
broad enough to turn the carriage. It does not 
seem properly called a race, as there is only one 
sledge. The dexterity consists in making the 
shaft horse trot as fast as be can, whilst the leader 
is pushed into a gallop. The most singular of all 
are the ice«hills; a scaffolding, thirty feet high, is 
raised upon the frozen river, with a landing-place 
on thetop, to which they climb by a ladder. From 
this summit descends a sloping plane of boards^ 
four yards broad, to the surface of the river, sup- 
ported by strong poles, and guarded on each side 
by planks placed edgeways. Upon this woodca 
plane, or slope, are laid square pieces of ice, made 
quite smooth with an axe, and cemented evenly 
together by sprinkling them with water. From 
the bottom of this glassy path, the snow is cleared 
away for the length of two himdred yards, and 
the same breadth as the slope of ice. At the end of 
this course there is commonly another ice-hill^ like 
the one I have described ; and the whole is orna- 
isented with firs and pines, both on the sides and 
top ofi the scaffoldings and also on each side of the 

course^ 
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course. When a person has an inclination to 
enjoy this comical diversion, he provides himself 
with a filedge, very much like a butcher's tray, 
and mounts the ladder: when he is at the top he 
«its down in the sledge, just at the edge of the slop- 
ing plane of ice, and down he glides, with such 
force as carries him a great way along the course 
towards the opposite ice-hill, where he mounts, 
again, and descends from one to the other as often 
as he pleases. Those who are used to this exercise, 
acquire great skill in poising and steering the 
sledges, which preserves them from the danger of 
being overturned and breaking their bones. I^ 
the gardens of the palace of Oranienbaum^ is a 
building called the Flying Mountain, wjiioh has a. 
great resemblance to the ice-hills, but with this dif- 
ference, that the body, of a small carriage k^ used 
instead of a sledge, which slides along grooves 
£xed on purpose to receive it. As it required no^ 
«kill to guide this, machine,, which it was impos- 
sible to overturn,, we all partook of the diversion, 
and were highly entertained with %ing down one 
dope and up another, which is really the case; the 
€iztreme velocity of the descent forcing the carriage 
up the opposite height. 

The Russians observe a long fast at the end of 
the year; as soon as it is concluded, they lay in 
their store of winter's provisions, at a market held 
every year upon the Neva, which lasts three days. 
Nothing can be more extraordinaiy than the ap* 

pearance 
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pearance of this market : a street, above a mile in 
length, is lined on each side with an immense store 
of frozen provisions, sufficient to supply the inha- 
bitants of this vast city for three months. Thou- 
sands of raw carcases, of oxen, sheep, pigs, toge^ 
ther with geese, fowls, and all kinds of poultry, 
frozen quite hard, are exposed for sale* The larger 
beasts are placed upright in circles behind the rest, 
their hinder legs fixed in the snow, with their heads 
and fore-legs tuirned towards each other. Next to 
them are ranged animals of a smaller size, gradu- 
ally descending to the least of all, intermixed with 
poultry and game, hanging in festoons, and gar* 
flished in the most whimsical manner with heaps of 
lish, butter, and eggs. Pheasants, partridges, and 
other kinds of game, so far from being a rarity, as 
they are in England, abound here : many of them, 
I observed, that are naturally black, as the cock of 
the woods, were turned white, like the hare that 
Theodore remarised in Sweden. But now, if you 
please, I will carry you from the market to the 
court, where the magnificence is beyond my 
powers of description. 

My mother gained admission, by the interest of 
a friend, to the ball, upon the evening of a grand 
gala, or festival, given by the emperor, in honour 
of the birth-day of the empress. I was.allowed to 
go with her« You may imagine the pleasure I felt 
at this indulgence ; but you can have no idea of 
toy smrprise at^thQ profusion of jewels, and the 
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glare of costly dresses, in which the courtiers ap- 
peared. Not only the ladies sparkle all over vijth 
diamonds, but even the gentlemen are almost co- 
vered with f hem. They are not satisfied with hav- 
ing their buttons, buckles, sword-hilts, and epau- 
lets of diamonds, but their very hats are deeply 
bordiered with them. 

The description of a masquerade, given by 
Catherine the Second, at which an English lady 
of our acquaintance was present, will give yoa 
some idea of Russian magnificence. 

Twenty apartments, finely illuminated, were 
opened for the company, which was supposed to 
consist of eight thousand persons. The crowd was 
so great, that private parties were in danger of 
losing one another. One room was appropriated 
to the nobility who chose to dance; whilst the 
citizens, and (hose persons who had not been intro- 
duced at court, danced in an oval saloon of an 
immense size, called the Great Hall of Apollo; the 
rest of the apartments were filled with card-table% 
and plentifully supplied with refresbroents. There 
was no great ceremony observed : every one worf 
their masks, or pulled them off, as was most 
agreeable to themselves. The greater part of the 
nobility were in dorainos, a kind of loose robe 
often worn at masquerades; but other people wore 
their usual clothes ; and the great variety of habits 
used by the inhabitants of such an extensive em- 
pire as that of Russia, composed of numerous 

tribes^ 
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tribes, wbo differ as much from each other m 
tbeir garb as the natives of distant nations, made 
as grotesque and motley an appearance of strange 
fignresy as need be desired for any mascpierade^ 
where the company are expected to dnguise 
themselves in the habits of fancy. The empress 
appeared about seven, attended by a select party 
of eight ladies, and as many gentlemen. Her 
majesty and the ladies were most richly dressed 
in Grecian habits, and the gentlemen represented 
Roman soldiers, with helmets blazing with dia« 
mends. The royal family left the entertainment 
at an early hour. Our friend presently followed 
them, and returned home with such an impression 
of the grand and various objects she had seen, that 
she could not sleep the whole night. 

No sovereign can be more absolute than the 
emperor of Russia; his will is law in every 
part of his extensive dominions. All ranks are 
equally subject to his unlimited power. The 
Russian history relates many instances of the 
greatest lords of the court being suddenly de- 
prived of all their possessions, and banished into 
Siberia, a very distant and uncultivated province. 
There was once an empress, named Elizabeth, of 
so humane a disposition, that she bound herself 
by a law^ on her accession to the throne, that no 
person should be put to death during her reign; 
but she was obliged to comply with the customs 
of her country so far, as to permit many crimi« 

nalsy 
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nals, and even some ladies of high rank, to nif- 
fer dreadful punishmeoto; such as haying theis 
tongues cut out, and t» undergo the knout, which 
is tying the hands of the sufferer behind his back, 
and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him 
from the ground and dislocates his shoulden; to 
which is added a scourging on the baie back, 
with thongs of leather tied in hard knots* But 
I. will change such a disagreeable picture^ for an 
.account of the commodities that Russia exports to 
x>ther countries. 

The vast forests harbour nianj kinds of wild 
beasts, whose skins are either converted into lea- 
.ther, or used as furs, without taking off the hair; 
amongst the latter, the martins, white and black 
foxes, ermines, and sables, are the most valuable. 
:The numerous herds of cattle which are reared 
in the Ukraine^ yield abundance of tallow« as well 
* as hides. The forests abound with bees, whose 
wax and honey repay the labour of those who 
ccdlect them. Timber, cordage, and other ma- 
terials for shipping, are sent to Europe ; as well as 
rbubarb, red Morocco leather, flax, hemp, and 
linen. Great quantities of furs are conveyed, over 
land, to China, in caravans (u), which return 
honde with tea, silks, cotton, gold, and some other 
articles. Russian merchandise is likewise exported 
into Tartary, in exchange for curled lamb-skins, 
and Indian silks* A trade for silks, both manu- 
factured 
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faciuied and raw, is also carried on through Astra- 
cao, across the Caspian Sea, to Persia. 

I have been some time writing this letter^ a little 
at once, as I had leisure, and my mother oppor- 
taaity to assist me; for 1 was often obliged to 
desire her to explain some things to me with which 
I was not well acquainted, I am not sorry that I 
have reached the conclusion, as we are all very 
bns^ in preparing for my sister's birth-day, who 
will be twenty on Wednesday. Adieu! Your 
affectionate 

SOPHIA. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Description qf Genoa. ClitMae. Character of Ae people. 
Churches. Falaces, Andrew Doria. GaUey$^ Brother' 
hoods. Saints. Passage to Nicies. View qf the Bex/, 
Produce and mantfactures. 

XHE Seymour familj, and Count Rantsean, 
amused themselves of a morning, during their staj 
at Grenoa, in viewing the sumptuous palacei^ superb 
colonnades of marble, and immense galleries of 
pictures, which abound in that city. Of ah after* 
noon, they mixed in the assemblies of the higher 
ranks of the people, that they might gain a know- 
ledge of their manners and customs. Laura's health 
daily improved, and she was mostly able to accom* 
pany her mother in her excursions. 

Genoa stands on a narrow tract of land, bounded 
on one side by the sea, and on another by high 
mountains, which confine it within so small a 
space, that a great part of the city is built upon 
their declivity. It extends along the harbour, in 
the form of a semicircle, and the streets are so 
narrow, that few of them are passable for carriages. 
The vast number of its palaces, and its striking 
appearance from tlie sea, has given it the title of 
Magnificent, an honour to which the state has no 

real 
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real claim ; for, amidst the grandeur of the houses 
of the oobility, there is anioexpressible gloom and 
sadness of countenance among the people, the very 
contrast of the happy peasants pfc^^wisserland. 
Cheerfulness is not natural to the Gjenoese : in its 
place they cherish a disdainful prMp and love of 
show, that dazzle strangers, but tonfer no real 
happiness. 

The port is commodious, and the vessels that an- 
chor in it are secure from the winds and tempests to 
which the gulph is'subject. The country around it 
11 barren^ when compared with the other fertile 
piovincesof Italy, which has caused the inhabitants 
!• be more industrious than their neighbours, to 
make amends for the defects of the soil. The sea 
is not more productive than the land, being said to 
yidd scarcely any fish. Possessing but few of the 
gift's of nature, from either the land or the sea, the 
Genoese chiefly trade in money ; they amass riches 
from the interest of the sums they lend to foreign 
merchants. The desire of increasing theur store, 
by the loan of every rix-dollar they can spare, 
aeomuits for their parsimonious manner of living. 
The inhabitants of the most sumptuous dwellings 
deny themselves any superfluous expenses: the 
pkasnres of social friendship are therefore un- 
known to diem. A grand entertainment, perhaps, 
given onc€ in a year, satisfies their pride : at other 
times their doors are shut generally against friends 
or straogeis* Though they principaWy eui\c\i 
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themflelfes by moiiejr transactions, yet ttaefar man* 
iactnres of aflks and velvats are celebrated ibr theit 
excellence. 

A people «»< referred) pompous, and ignoraiit, 
as the Grenoese/^liad little chance of detaining oar 
travellers by thb charms of their society. Aflor 
having visited the most remarkable placei of the 
city, and mixed sujBBiciently with different^ ranks, 
to acquaint themselves with their customaand man- 
ners, they were all desirous of changing the seeae. 
The day before they embarked for Naples, tbe 
children endeavoured to entertain Sophia with a 
recital of what they had seen during thenr slqr 
at Genoa, which I shall present to n^ ycmg 
readers, /t^ 

/r 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Qtnoa, 

MY BEAR SOPHIA, 

With great r^ret I left my companioos at 
Oeneva, amongst whom my time pasaed so plea- 
santly ; neither could I bid adieu to tire roasantic 
views of S wisserland, without a wish to letttia and 
pass another summer there. The benefit of a wannen^ 
climate has already made us some amends fer <beii^ 
so suddenly removed from a country where I ahoold 
have liked to have spent my whole life. Ify €ougfc 
is much better, an amendment that I. suppose arises 
from the clearness pf the' shy and the mildness of 

the 
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the air^ which, even at this season, is so favoorabk, 
that the surrounding mountains are covered with 
green olive-trees, and the gardens, without tbo 
asBistanoe of glass frames, are gaj and beautifah 
How different is our situation ; whilst I am enjoy- 
ing the soft atmosphcfe of Italy, you are half 
buried in snow, wrapped up in fur, fed upon 
froxen meat^ and your apartment heated with a 
snfibcating «tove. 

My taste for flowers is easily indulged here: 
bouquets t>f the most charming roses, carnations, 
China pinks, Catalouian jessamine, and violets, 
are to be bought for the merest trifle. The roofs of 
the houses are flat, and adorned with vases of fine 
flowers; on most of them are light arbours, where 
the women pass a great deal of their time under a 
canopy .of jessamine and woodbines. Ladies of 
high rank have magnificent terraces adjoining to 
their apartments, conveniently shaded with silk 
awnings. 

Nothing can be less interesting than the society 
of the Genoese : they never think of inviting their 
acquaintance io a friendly visit^ but all the nobility, 
by turns, assemble a vast crowd, perhaps two hun- 
dred persons, at their houses, when the state-rooms 
are thrown open and brilliantly illuminated ; but 
the visitors ue mostly obliged to undergo the fa- 
tigue of ascending seventy or eighty steep stairs, 
to reach the gr^nd saloon. These assemblies are 
called Conversazioni : they generallly last fiom nine 

till 
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till eleven, and, during the wbole time, the coa» 
pany do nothing but play at cards, with so muck 
eagerness, that they seem as if they had not a mi* 
nute to lose. The first time I went to one of tbew 
entertainments, I thought there had been a general 
mourning, for every body was dressed in bku:k; but 
I soon found, that people of quality wore no other 
colour, which gives all public meetings a gloomy 
appearance. The ladies do not go abroad without 
an ugly veil, made of cotton, which conceals their 
whole shape, and disguises them very much* 
Nobody is allowed to wear jewels, except a bride^ 
a few weeks before and after her marriage. The 
narrowness of the streets obliges them to nse chaini 
instead of coaches ; but, when the weather is fine, 
they prefer walking, and the chair is carried empty 
behind them. 

Even ladies of high rank are brought up in ex- 
treme ignorance : they seldom read, or take any 
pains to improve themselves; but gaming, and 
superstitious devotion to their saints, are their prin* 
cipal employments. Few of them know how to 
speak Italian, though it would cost them but little 
pains to acquire it : they content themadves with 
the jargon of the Grenoese dialect, which is merely 
a corruption from the pure Italian, It is not sur- 
prising that they have so little taste for the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, because their husbands have 
no pleasure in the pursuits of knowledge; though| 
were you her^ you would think they were not 

very 
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very anxious about pleasing their husbands^ for a 
mairied couple make* a point neyer to be seen 
together in public^ How strange it would seem 
to me, were my mother to be always attended by 
any particular gentleman wherever she went ; but 
such is the custom of Genoa, and all over Italy. 
Every lady, when she marries, fixes on a gentle- 
man, sometimes a relation, but not always, who is 
called her Gcisbeo. This person visits her every 
morning at the toilet, when they determinle where 
they shall pass the evening; he then leaves her till 
the afternoon, the time customary for bis return, 
and they go together to the public walk, the con- 
versazione, or the opera; at these places he hands 
ber about^ presents her coffee, sorts her cards, and 
attends her with as much assiduity as if he were 
her lover. 

Tboughr many parts of the character of the in- 
habitants of Genoa are disagreeable, yot it is only 
justice to say, that they seem to be very charitable. 
They have several noble estaUishments for the 
relief of the poor, and the donations of some private 
families are really surprising. The Albergo is 
esteemed one of the finest hospitals in Europe, and 
is extremely well regulated. One part of it is 
allotted to the aged, another to orphans, a third 
to strangers of all nations and persons in distress ; 
aocla fourth receives disorderly persons, and pains 
are taken to reform them. 

My brother will now add an account of several 
things which I have not been able to see. 

1 Liawt^i 
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Laura has given me the pen, and I will use iiio 
my best manner for your entertainment. A noUe 
family of the name of Carignan, formerly built a 
fine church upon so steep a mountain, that, after it 
was finished, they found it necessary to erect a 
bridge to the opposite height, to which there was ad 
easy ascent. This bridge is one of the most striking 
objects in the city, and appears as if it were sus- 
pended in the air, much above the tops of hooses 
six stories high. The churches are generally fine 
buildings, particularly that of Annunciation, 
which, within, is richly gilt, and adorned with 
statues and paintings. The palaces we have visit- 
ed are so numerous, that I cannot pretend to 
describe them minutely : in one street only there 
are fourteen. Andrew Doria, one of the greatest 
heroes Genoa can boast, has a statue erected to his 
honour, at the entrance of the palace belonging to 
the doge, or sovereign magistrate, inscribed niith 
the glorious title of Deliverer of the Commonwealth. 
In 1528, Doria, with great valour and prudence, 
seized a fortunate opportunity of rescuing bis 
native city from the yoke of Francis I. king of 
France; and having procured its independence, re- 
fused the sovereignty, which was then in his power, 
and assisted his fellow-citizens to establish that 
form of government which they thought most con- 
ducive to their advantage. It consisted of a senate 
of nobles, the head of which was a Doge or Duke^ 
who was chosen from their own body every two 

years; 
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years; at the end of that time, be laid aside the 
Borereign dignity, and took his seat in the senate 
as before. This aristocracy continued, if ith little 
alteration, till the changes occasioned by the 
French revotution, in wbich it has participate^ _ 
with the rest of the neighbouring states. /?' ^' ^/' : 

Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of Ame- 
rica, was a native of Genoa. This great man was 
bom in an obscure situation : by the force of his 
own genius and profound reflections, he was con- 
rinced that there was a continent in the vast 
Atlantic Ocean, yet unknown . But this conjecture 
appeared so chimerical to the court of Spain, that 
he had many difficulties to encounter before he 
could obtain ships for attempting the discovery of 
this new world. His fortitude and perseverance 
overcame every obstacle, and, after several unsuc- 
cessful voyages, he was at last so happy as to find 
that immense tract of land called America ; so 
named after Americus Yesputius, a Florentine, 
who reaped the benefit of his labours. 

Instead of sending thieves, and other offenders, 
to prison, they are confined on board the galleys, 
or vessels belonging to the republic. Here these 
poor wretches drag a life of misery. They are 
chained to the deck, with no other covering than 
the sky, let the weather be ever so tempestuous; 
they are fed with mean diet, clothed with rags, 
and tormented with nastiness ; yet there are men 
so fond of liquor, that, when there are not slaves 
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enough to man the galleys, will sell themselfes ix 
a year for a small sum, which they immediatdy 
spend in their favourite indulgence, and then are 
obliged to undergo the same hardships as those 
who have lost their liberty by their misconduct. 
Here is a great number of brotherhoods, or so- 
cieties of monks; each of them is distingubhed by 
masks peculiar io their order. Their dress is a 
kind of night-gown, usually of white linen, which 
conceals the head, and indeed the whole persooi 
leaving only two holes in the mask for them to 
peep through. 

Either there have been several saints of the 
name of John, or the people have been imposed 
upon somewhere; for his ashes are carried about 
here every year, with as much ceremony as where 
we before saw the procession to his honour. The 
senate, the clergy, and brotherhoods, accompany 
the shrine which contains them to the sea-side, 
where mass is celebrated in a magnificent tent: 
during the service, the bells of all the churches are 
ringing, and frequent salutes thundering from the 
cannon. 

The arsenal contains some curious relics; 
amongst others, the armour of several Genoese he- 
roines, who joined in a crusade to the Holy Land. 

You cannot conceive any thing more magnificent 
than the environs of Grenoa. The whole road to 
Sestri, a distance of six miles, displays an assem- 
blage of splendid villas, nearly equal to those 

within 
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within the city. The silks and velvets manufac- 
tured here are extremely rich and beautiful ; and 
the Grenoese excel in making artificial flowers, 
and works in gold filigree. Large sums of money 
are obtained here by exporting dried mushrooms, 
vast quantities of which are sent abroad, particu- 
larly to Spain. 

My sister and I are both impatient to go to 
Naples, which we expect to like better than 
Genoa. Farewell, dear Sophia, your affectionate 

friends, 

LAURA & THEODORE. 



The vessel which Mr. Seymour had hired to 
carry them to Naples, made a favourable passage, 
and the day of their arrival being particularly fine, 
added greatly to the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery, which is at all times exceedingly delight- 
ful. The bay, from its semicircular form, has been 
compared to a vast bowl : its coasts are ornamented 
with the richest foliage ; with vines ; with olive, 
mulberry, and orange trees ; with hills, dales, towns, 
villas, and villages. In the centre stands Naples, 
resembling a grand amphitheatre, sloping from the 
hills towards the sea. To the east lie the rich plains 
leading to Mount Vesuvius and Portici. To the 
west are seen the Grotto of Pausilippo, the moun- 
iain on which Virgirs tomb is placed, and the 

coast 
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coastofBaia. Fertile hills rise towards the nofik; 
and, to the sooth, the yiew extends oyer the bay, 
and inclndes several distant islands. The ooontrf 
is extremely fertile, producing abundance of all 
sorts of grain, the finest fruits and vegetaUes, with 
flax, saffron, and manna : whilst the heat (rf the 
climate, in summer, is tempered bjr sea bieeie^the 
winters are so mild, that ice and snow are sddom 
seen, except upon the mountains. 

The fertility of the soil rendering iOQch1ab(Hii 
unnecessary to procure the comforts of life, the 
Neapolitans have not acquired the habits of indos- . 
try. The manufactures in which they chiefly ex- 
cel, are, silk stockings, soap, snuff-boxes of tor- 
toiseshell and of the lava of Mount Yesuvias, 
tables and ornamental furniture of marble; gloves, 
stockings, caps, and other articles made of the 
filaments of a particular species of muscle, wbich 
are warmer than those made of wool, and are of a 
beautiful glossy green. This muscle is known by 
the name of the Pinna Marina: it fixes itself to the 
rocks by the long threads or filaments which it 
spins from its own body, like the caterpillar and 
the silk-worm. It is shaped much the same as the 
common muscle, but is a great deal larger, its 
shell being often found two feet long. 

The gaiety of the people, the beauty of the 
country, and the novelty of the amusements they 
found at Naples, rendered it far more agreeable to 

Mr. 
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Mr. Seymour and his party, than the gloomy 
majesty of Genoa. 

The Count having been always accustomed to 
the northern parts of Europe, could hardly per- 
suade himself that it was the depth of winter, as he 
felt no cold, nor saw either ice or snow. Theodore, 
hardy and full of health, regretted that he had no 
opportunity of skating; but Laura rejoiced at es- 
caping the rigours of a severe winter, and enjoyed, 
without allay, the delights of her present situation. 
A letter that she wrote to her absent friend, a few 
weeks after her arrival, will convey the best ac- 
count of the objects that most attracted her observ- 
ation, and shall, therefore, be introduced in the 
next chapter. . > 
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CHAP. XVII. 

Afanners of the Neapolitans. Cor so. Carnival, Imfntm- 
satori. Funeral, Locagna, Bull-baits, Banditti, Qm^ 
cf PausiUppo, Grotto del Can6. 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Nafks. 

DEAR SOPHIA, 

JNaPLES is a very fine city, abounding in 
churches and convenes, which contain treasures 
of gold, silver, and jewels, made up into crucifixeS) 
vessels, and other things used in the Catholic 
service. The people are very superstitious, and 
religious processions are more frequent here than 
in any place we have seen before. Multitudes of 
nuns are shut up in the convents; but the priests 
and monks crowd the streets, and are to be seen 
in all public places. My father says, that so many 
people leading a Rfe of idleness, is a great loss to 
the public, and that they would be better employed 
in cultivating the earth; but I do not know what 
the poor would do, were they to leave their cloisters 
and turn farmers, for they distribute bread and 
soup every day before the doors of the convents. 
Besides this, the monks study physic, and every 
convent has an apothecary's shop, where poor 

people 
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people who are sick, receive advice and medicine 
without paying for them. What would become 
of the lazaroni, were it not for the charity of the 
monks? It is supposed that about thirty thousand 
of these people live at Naples, and in the suburbs, 
without any constant means of support, or fixed 
habitation. They sleep under porticos, piazzas, or 
the first shelter they can find. Some of them live 
in huts, or caverns, dug out of a neighbouring 
tnountain. They seem willing to work, if they could 
find employment : many of them support themselves 
by fishing, carrying loads, going of errands, or 
forking for any body who will employ them. 

The palaces of the nobility arc often furnished 
irith libraries and galleries of pictures, but they 
will not afibrd you much pleasure in description. 
The houses, in general, are five or six stories high, 
flat at the top, on which are placed flower vases, 
or fruit-trees in boxes of earth, which have a very 
gay and pleasing efiect. 

The people of fashion are extremely fond of 
show: nothing can exceed the finery of their equi* 
pages, which they display of an evening at the 
Corso, on the sea-shore. Many of the carriages are 
painted, gilt, varnished, and lined, in a most splen- 
did manner, and are often drawn by six or eight 
spirited, prancing horses, which nod their heads, 
and seem as proud as a court lady on a birth-day. 
Fine plumes of feathers adorn their heads and 
manes, and their tails arc set ofi* with ribbons and 

1 5 atU&ml 
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artificiAl flowers. Two running fixitmen^ yery gaily 
dressed, go before the carriage ; and three or fear 
senrants, in rich liveries, stand behind it. But now 
it is time to describe the ladies and gentlemen with- 
inside, or I shall have no omaiDQents left to deeorate 
them. They glitter in all the brilliancy yon can 
imagine, of lace, embroidery, and jewels. After 
passing each other two or three times, bowing, sim- 
pering, and waving their hands to their acquaint- 
ance, this magnificent parade disperses,' and the 
c<Hnpany return home. When I bad seen the 
pageantiy two or three evenings, I preferred stroll- 
ing, at my ease^ in some of the delightful walks 
near the city. 

The opera-house of St. Carlo is the grandest in 
Italy : it is sometimes quite hung with mirrors, and 
the boxes illuminated from top to bottom. 

It is the custom, in most of the principal cities 
of Italy, to keep a kind of festival, which b^ins 
some weeks before Lent, and lasts a considerable 
time; this is called a Carnival. It is now just be- 
gun, and every street resounds with music. Wed- 
dings, feasts, masquerades, and all kinds of diver- 

r 

sions, are to be seen through the whole city. One 
of the grandest pageants that have appeared this 
carnival, passed by our window yesterday : it was 
a representation of the Turkish court going in pro- 
cession from the seraglio to the mosque. The cha- 
racters were masked ; their dresses were extremely 
rich, and glittered with jewels. The diversions of 

this 
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this festive season are not confined to the gently ; 
all ranks enjoy their share of amusement. 

One day, as "we were taking our morning's walk, 
we joined in a crowd, who were listening to a man 
who addressed them in a solemn tone of voice; after 
a few minutes' attention, we perceived that he wai$ 
repeating verses from Ariosto, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian poets. His voice and action varied 
with the subject : now soft and gentle, then loud 
and animMed, impressing the minds of his audience 
with the difierent passions excited by the story. 
There is another set of persons, cMed Improuvho' 
iorij who amuse the populace by reciting verses in 
the streets, of their own making at the moment. 
Whilst one group of the common people is listen- 
ing to the eloquence of street poets and orators, 
another is seen* dancing to the music of wandering 
performers. 

in one of our rambles we were surprised by a 
spectacle of a nature very different from those lively 
diversions^ though not less extraordinary. The 
corpse of the father of a large family, who followed 
in mournful procession, was carried past us, on an 
open platform, or bier, and dressed very smartly 4n 
a new suit of clothes, a laced hat, ruffles, his hair 
powdered, and a large blooming nosegay in his left 
hand, while his right was very gracefully stuck in 
his side. I was so much shocked, that I desired to 
return home, and could not recover my cheerfulness 
all day. This strange custom prevails here : every 
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body is carried to church, soon after death, in full 
dress, where the service is read oyer the corpse; 
after which it is takea home, stripped of its fineij) 
and buried priyatelj. 

The palaces and entertainments of the nobles 
are quite as elegant, if not so magnificent, as those 
of the grandees of Petersburgh. At a dinner, to 
which we were invited by one of the nobilitj, the 
table was covered with a wonderful variety of 
dishes: a profusion of the choicest winter fruits, 
intermixed with confectionary and ices, of different 
sorts, disguised under the appearance of meat, fish, 
and fowl, formed the dessert; and wines from every 
country in Europe were handed about. In our 
way to the dining-room, we pass^ through twelve 
large rooms, handsomely furnished, and every 
guest had a footman behind his cha,ir,rthough more 
than thirty persons sat down to table. You may 
see, by this account, that the Neapolitans keep a 
vast number of men-servants ; but a female servant 
is never to be seen, either in private houses or in 
inns : men sweep the chambers, make the beds, cook 
the victuals, and do every thing in the house. 

One of the amusements of the common people, 
during the carnival, has a resemblance to the mar- 
ket for frozen provisions, on the Neva, at Peters- 
burgh, but attended with so much cruelty, (though 
it is the fashion for ladies to be present at it,) that 
we were contented with hearing Count Rantzeau's 
description, without going to see it. A kind of 

wooden 
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M^ooden amphitheatre is erected, when a locagna is 
to be given, which has the appearance of a green 
hill, by being covered with a mixture of real and 
artificial trees, shrubs, and plants* On this hill are 
little buildings, ornamented with pillars of loaves 
Df bread, with joints of meat and dried fish, var- 
nished, and arranged with such art as to form the 
capitals (i), or heads to the pillars. Among the 
trees are oxen, calves, sheep, hogs, and lambs, all * 
alive, tied to posts. Besides these, there is a great 
Dumber of living turkeys, geese, hens, pigeons, and 
other fowls, (I shudder while I write it,) nailed by 
the wings to the scaffolding: on a certain signal, 
the mob is suffered to rush in and scramble for 
what they can get. It is not to be expected that a 
sfiirving crowd of lazaroni, and others, who seldom 
enjoy a full meal, should stand upon the ceremony 
of gently disengaging the miserable animaljs from 
their painful situation; they tear such of the 
wretched victims as they can reach, without mercy, 
oflen leaving their wings on the places to which 
they were nailed. Sometimes the trees are strip- 
ped of their bark, and the bodies are smeared with - 
soap, to make them slippery; and the provisions, 
intermixed with wearing apparel, are hung very 
high upon the trees. The difficulty of reaching 
them, and the falls of those who attempt it, are the 
chief amusements of the spectators in this cruel di- 
version. I am surprised that people of humanity 
or taste can be pleased at such a sight; but, he- 
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, fore the royal family were driven out of Naples by 
the French, the locagna used to be exhibited 
opposite the palace, in the presence of the king and 
queen, and of the whole court. 

My mother, upon hearing the Count's description 
of the barbarities of the locagna^ observed, that tbe 
Neapolitans show many marks of a cruel dis- 
position, though their musical taste, fondness for 
elegant pleasures, and polished manners, might 
lead a stranger to suppose the contrary. Perhaps 
the bull-baits, which are so often to be seen in tbe 
square, enclosed with brick walls expressly for the 
purpose, just without the city, may be one means 
of hardening their hearts from infancy; for it is 
customary for multitudes of men and boys to as- 
semble there, when a poor animal is brought to 
the stake, and add to his torments by flinging 
Monesat him, hallooing, and animating the dogs to 
seize him with more fury than before. Were they 
not prone to cruelty, they could not suffer such a 
set of men as the banditti to live amongst them: 
persons who commit murder at a fixed price, and 
often escape all punishment, or, at most, are cod« 
demned to row the galleys for a year or two. So 
many murders have been committed by these as* 
sassins, that those people who have any cause to 
dread the revenge of an enemy, hire a guard, called 
a VapOj to defend them against the attacks of tii^ 
banditti. These men watch their employers nigbt 
and day, wrapping themselves up in cloaks, and 

lying 
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lying down to sleep on the ground before their 
doors. 

After relating so many things to the disgrace of 
the Neapolitans, it is but fair to tell you some of 
their good qualities. The common people, not- 
withstanding their extreme poverty, are remark- 
ably honest and sober. Theft is such an uncom- 
mon yic^ that baskets of plate are frequently car- 
ried through the streets,, late at night, from the 
theatres, without any attempt to meddle with them* 
Instead of brandy and gin, the usual luxuries of 
the vulgar in most countries, the poor people here 
drink lemonade and iced water, both of which ate 
carried about in little barrels, and sold in quan- 
tities that cost no more than a halfpenny. 

My father and brother will soon leave us, With an 
intention of accompanying Count Rantzeau as far 
as* Venice, in his way io Petersburgh, where he is 
to spend the next summer : he will see you often, 
and will satisfy every enquiry you can make about 
us. He will bring you a few sketches that I have 
taken, of different views which have pleased me 
on my journey, and many assurances of love from 
your affectionate 

^ ^^ LAURA. 



Mr. Seymour and his friend did not leave 
Naples, till they had visited every place worth 
notice in its neighbourhood. In their way to the 
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Lago d' Agnano, thejr paaaed throogh the giotio of 
Paosilippo, a passage nearly a mile long, hollowed 
eot of the midst of a mooatain. They were lighted 
with torches along this gloomy road, thoogh thcreis 
a £iint glimmering of day-light admitted through 
several openings in the rock. Mr. Seymour pointed 
oat to Theodore the tomb of Virgil, a little above 
the grotto. ^^ There lie the ashes of the great Ro- 
man poet,'' said he, '^ whose works you are now 
reading : the spot is sheltered by an ancient bay- 
tree, planted there as a trophy to his £ime; the 
leaves of the bay-tree being used formerly to com- 
pose the chaplets of celebrated poets." 

On the borders of the Lago d'Agnano, is the 
Grotto del Cane, remarkable for a destnictiye va- 
pour, which rises about a foot above the bottom of 
this little cave, and kills every animal that is put 
into it. A man stands at the grotto with dogs^ 
ready to satisfy the curiosity of strangers by this 
cruel experiment. The carcase of an unfortunate 
dogi that had just undergone the ceremony, ex- 
cited too much pity in the breast of our party, to 
suffer them to see it repeated. They left the grotto 
with indignation and regret, that there should be 
persons so wantonly barbarous, as to allow a harm- 
less animal to be tormented, when the pestilential 
eflects of the vapour are so well known, 

Laura and Theodore were forcibly impressed 
If ith the uncertainty of prosperity, and the changes 
to which all human afiairs are subject, as they 

viewed 
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viewed the Dumeroas remains of the structures of 
the ancient Romans, which abound in the environs 
of Naples. The fragments that lie scattered about, 
retain marks of the grandeur of the temples and 
palaces to which they formerly belonged : amongst 
many others, the villir of Cicero is distinguished, 
and traces of the splendid manner in whicli its 
possessor lived are still to be discovered. Cicero 
is no more, and his palace is a heap of ruins; but 
bis works remain a monument of his virtue, genius, 
and industry, far more durable than the records of 
brass and marble. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Excursion to Mount Vesuvius, Portici, Subterraneous torn. 
Departure of Mr, Seymour and Count Rantzeau, 

A BOUT six miles to the eastward of Naples, 
stands a volcano, or burning mountain, named 
Vesuvius,. During the time of an eruption, which 
generally happens in the course of a few yean, 
streams of liquid fire issue from the crater, or hollow 
summit of the mountain, and, descending down its 
sides, overwhelm and destroy the country through 
which they pass. 

Such a wonderful phenomenon attracts the notice 
of all strangers ; Mr. Seymour, therefore, proposed 
an excursion to Vesuvius, which was highly ap- 
proved by the whole party. 

At the foot of the mountain, the road became so 
rugged and uneven, that they exchanged their car- 
riages for mules ; but even this accommodation was 
obliged to be given up, after they had ascended as 
far as the hermitage of II Salvatore, where thej 
stopped for refreshment. Being desirous of seeing 
the yolcano to the greatest advantage, they remained 
at the hermitage till the middle of the night, when 

they 
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they set out on foot, attended by several guides ; 
Mr. Seymour taking the particular charge of his 
wife, and Count Rantzeau of Laura, who had now 
perfectly recovered her health. 

They passed over fields of lava, which is the sub- 
stance that remains, when the liquid torrents of fire 
from the mountains become cold and harden. The 
lava assumes a different appearance according to its 
age: that which has been long exposed to the air 
is black, and so hard, that tables and other things 
are made of it. They observed the remains of an 
eraption, which had happened but a few weeks 
before, still smoking; and, though perfectly solid, 
was so hot as to be uncomfortable to their feet. . 

As they approached the summit, vivid flashes 
of fire were seen issuing from the top, accompanied 
with a loud, rumbling sound, within the mountain; 
to these succeeded showers of red hot stones, which 
were thrown to a prodigious height, whence they 
fell on Uie declivities, bounding and rolling within 
a very small space of the place where they stood. 
But the most astonishing spectacle is a cataract of 
fire, the stream of red-hot, liquid lava, flowing over 
a high rock into a valley, on one sideof Salvatore, 
and continuing to flow a considerable space after it 
had reached the ground, in the form of a river of 
fire, rendered still more brilliant by the darkness of 
the night. The ascent became, at last, so steep, that 
the guides fastened belts round their waists, that the 
company might assist themselves by laying hold on 

them. 
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them. Theodore, conscious of his activity, refused 
to avail himselfof their help, and s^t off with hastj 
step, not doubting that he should reach the crater 
in a very short time, without difficulty ; but he was 
deceived, both as to the length of the way and the 
nature of the ground : the summit appeared miiGh 
nearer than it really was ; and the cakes of cinders, 
and other drossy materials, gave way under his feet 
He had several falls, and underwent extreme laboor, 
before he gained the ascent. At length he reached 
it, panting and breathless, and a little discouraged 
at the ill-timed compliments of his companioDS, 
upon his dexterity in climbing mountains, as he 
was aware that they were designed as reproaches 
for his self-sufficiency. 

The party had now reached the month of the 
volcano, and placed themselves, by the direction 
of the guides, on that side of it where the wind 
blew, that they might be secure from the dangerous 
consequences of the falling of the stones and com- 
bustible matter, which were driven by the wind in 
the opposite direction. Here they contemplated 
the scene before them, with a mixture of awe and 
astonishment. A column of black smoke rose from 
the crater, which concealed the sides ; vivid bunts 
of flame, at short intervals, mingled with the curling 
smoke, and cast a momentary glare of light upon 
the obscurity it occasioned. The solemnity of the 
rumbling thunder that accompanied the flashes of 
fire, was interrupted by the rattling of the stones, 

that 
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that fell in showers, red-hot and hissing, on the 
ground. It was some time before any of the com- 
pany broke silence, so much were they afiected by 
the sublimity of the objects around them ; at length, 
Mr. Seymour drew a comparison between the icy 
mountains of Swisserland and this burning volcano. 
"They present," said he, "the opposite ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, both unsuitable for the 
habitation of man, his body being incapable of 
supporting, for any great length of time, the exces- 
sive effects of either. Mountains covered with 
perpetual snoW; or successive coats of burning cin- 
ders, are alike unfit for cultivation; but do not let 
us suppose that they are, on these accounts, useless, 
or blemishes in the beautiful work of creation. Vast 
tracts of conn tiy would be exposed to the destructive 
fory of the northern and eastern blasts, were they 
not sheltered by ridges of mountains, which defend 
them from their violence. The insides of mountains 
are the beds in which are formed the immense 
masses of mineral substances, which contribute so 
materially to our comfort and convenience. The 
sammits of the highest and the coldest mountains 
are adapted to the nature of some animals; the 
ibex (k), the chamois, and the lagopus (l), cannot 
exist in other situations. Many philosophers are 
of opinion that they serve a still more important 
purpose; supposing that the huge chain of moun- 
tains, which extend from pole to pole, and are in- 
tersected by others from east to west, are like ribs, 
that bind aad strengthen the globe itsdf." 
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<^It cannot be doubted," said Mrs. SejroMar, 
^' thatvolcanos are useful, by affording vent to the 
fires within the earth, which might otherwise, strag- 
gling for room, convulse and overturn the whole 
frame of nature."-~^^But their immediate effects," 
replied the Count, ^^ are terrible to those who hap* 
pen to be near them at the time of an eruption. An 
Italian gentleman, with whom I am intimate, gave 
me an account, the last visit I made him, of that 
which happened here in the year 1767. 

^^ For some time before it began, the neighbour- 
hood was alarmed by more violent rumbliogs and 
explosions within the mountains than usual. A 
mass of white smoke, resembling clouds of cotton, 
four times the size of the mountain itself, issued 
from the crater ; from the midst of this white smoke, 
an immense quantity of stones and cinders were shot 
up, not less than two thousand feet high, and a 
quantity of liquid lava boiled over the mouth of (be 
mountain, and flowed down its sides to thedistanoe 
of nearly four miles, destroying every thing in its 
progress. After many loud explosions, a fountain 
of liquid, transparent fire rose, at least ten tboasaad 
feet high, and joining the stream that issued from 
the crater, formed one immense body ol fire, that 
reflected heat six miles around." 

^^ Are not earthquakes equally to be dreaded,'' 
enquired Theodore, ^^ in those countries that lie 
near to a volcano ?" 

<^ They are a frequent calamity in such ooiin* 
tries," replied Mr, Seymour, <<and sometime 

^V.eiQd 
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id the eruptions of the mountains ; but they are 
nere destructive than other consequences that 
lently follow these awful convulsions of nature, 
nt seventeen hundred years ago," continued he, 
3 towns of Herculaneum and Pompeia were 
ed under an inundation of lava and burning 
eis; the miserable inhabitants perished, but the 
dings and streets remain, though six eruptions 
5 passed over those of Herculaneum. They 
$ discovered within the last century, and part of 
1 were laid open, for the inspection of the curi- 
If you please, we will descend to these relics 
ntiquity, which lie at the foot of Vesuvius, and 
therefore conveniently form a part of our pre- 
expedition." 

'he proposal being approved, they proceeded to 
tici, a town built upon the last coat of lava that 
rwhelmed the space where Herculaneum origi* 
y stood. In a museum at this place, they view- 
with admiration, a large collection of the an- 
lities dug out of the buried cities ; amongst other 
igs, their attention was particularly attracted 
;he pictures which ornamented the theatre at 
*ciilaneum, and still retain the brightness of 
T colours. The statues, busts, cameos (m), and 
Br works of art, Mr. Seymour remarked, were 
ofi that thQ ancients were acquainted with the 
nciples of painting and statuary: "and their 
nestic utensils," added Mrs. Seymour, " assure 
liat tbe;^ were not less luxurious iu tVve\\ m^wxv^\. 
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of living than the moderns. Here is as gMti 
variety of inventions for cookery, with moulds for 
jellies and confectionary, as the best cook of the 
present age could desire, for preparing the most 
profuse entertainment." 

The curiosity of our travellers was satisfied with 
the specimens of the antiquities of Herculaneum 
preserved in the museum, without descending a 
hundred feet underground, to visit the remaina of 
this unfortunate city, which can only be seen by 
the light of torches : especially as they could inspect 
that part of Pompeia without difficulty, from which 
the cinders and pumice stones have been remored. 

They were surprised to find the houses and the 
streets in such a state of preservation, that the pic- 
tures hung upon the walls but little injured by 
time ; and the stucco remained hard, smooth, and 
beautiful : the causeway on each side of the street, 
raised for the accommodation of foot passengers, 
continued entire ; and they were able to discern that 
the pavement consisted of the same kind of stone 
as that of which the ancient roads were made. 

^' What a contrast is there," said Mrs. Seymour, 
as she entered an apartment ornamented with groups 
of dancing figures, '' between the dreary silence 
that reigns here now, and the festive voice of joy, 
which, we may suppose, formerly resounded within 
these walls ! It is impossible," continued she, ^^to 
examine these empty dwellings, without compas- 
sionating 



i 
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aiionaiiiig ilie fkle of the inhabitants, who were so 
miserably destroyed by one general calamity." 

^' The sudden destruction of a whole people at a 
stroke/' replied her husband, '^ is noorc affecting 
than the gradual progress of sickness and death, 
which, by imperceptible degrees, destroys all cities 
and empires. The sufferings of the people whose 
lot we lament, were but short, though, whilst they 
continued, extremely dreadful ; involving all riuiks, 
equally, in the same ruin : the i^rinoe and the sub- 
ject, the master and the servant, the great and the 
small ; all were overwhelmed by (he same irresist- 
ible torrent of lava and hot cinders." 

Mr« and Mrs. Seymour perceiving, by their tears, 
that the melancholy reflections excited by the.place, 
and the circumstances of its overthrow, had already 
made too deep an impression on the minds of the 
joung people, withdrew and returned to Naples. 

The departure of Count Rantzeau and his friends 
being at hand, Laura relieved her mind from the 
painful idea of separation from those so dear to her, 
ty filling an elegant box, made of lava from Mouut 
Vesuvius, ^hich the Count had promised to convey 
to So{>hia, with a few natural rarities, such as 
dried plants and insects; to which she added some 
of her own drawings, representing the dresses in the 
different countries she had seen. In the midst of 
her task, the servant announced that the carriage 
was ready ; intelligence that obliged her to close the 

K box 
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box hastily^ which she presented to the Coiiat, with 
many kind remembrances to her friend. 

Having taken an affectionate leave of Mrs. S^- 
mour and Laura, (he gentlemen set out for Rome ia 
a covered chaise with two wheelis, whidi they had 
hired of a vetturino; a person whose basinessitis 
to let such carriages to travellers. Though neither 
so swift, nor so convenient, as an English post- 
chaise, it conveyed them in safety 4o the place of 
their destination, where Theodore soon saw a va- 
riety of objects that he thought would afibrd 
amosement to his sister; but he delayed sending 
a letter till they were on the point of leaving 
Rome, that he might relate to her the whole of his 
observations on that celebrated city, without inter- 
ruption. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

ffrtte. iPantheiM, Arch^Titus. TrajatC^'pillat, Fomfn. 
'Faitean. St. Feter"^. Palaces, Corso. Races, Oonversar 
ziohes. Procession af a newfy-eiected P.ope. Florence 
Bridge, Ducal palace. Chapel of Lorenzo, Great men, 
l^easanis, Bologna, University. Manufactures, 

^THEODORE TO LAVRA. 

Rome. 
BEAR 8ISTBR, , 

1 NEED not tell you, that the origin of tire city 
whtence tlits is dated, was only an assemblage of 
hiits, built bj shepherds and outlaws; nor that it 
became the mistress of the world, by the valour of 
its proud citizens, who'subilued all their neighbours, 
and, as they increased in power, extended their con- 
quests over very distant nations. From so many 
tributary provinces, they acquired great riches, part 
of which they expended in public buildings, and in 
Embellishing the city. So great was the multitude 
of temples (n), amj^itheatres<o), triumphal arches, 
pillars^ and fountains, with whicb it was adorned, 
that, although such a long space^of time ha^ passed 
since it was atthe height ofits splendour, and it has 
suffcrc^d many injuries from the conquering band of 

K 2 \V?i 
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its enemies, it itill abounds with so many lemani 
of ancient grandeur, interspersed with fine build- 
ings of modern date, that I know not what to select 
as best suited to jour taste. 

The Pantheon was formerly built in honour of all 
the heathen deities, but is now, like many of ihe 
other temples, converted into a church. It iscalled 
the Rotunda, because its form resembles that of a 
vast dome, or cupola : ithas no windows, the light 
being admitted ^through an opening at the top. 
The Pantheon is the most entireof any of the build- 
ings of ancient %ome, and the Amphitheatre of 
Vespasian is the largest that I'emains : about one 
half of the outward wall is still standing, from which 
it is computed to have been capable of holding 
eighty-five thousand spectators, who were placed 
on raised seats, round a space in the middle called 
the Arena, where the gladiators used to fight till 
one of them was killed, for the amusement of the 
people. The thought alone, that men, uuprovok* 
ed, should thus butcher one another in cool blood, 
made me shudder whilst my father related the 
particulars of this inhuman practice. The scene 
is now changed, and religious ceremonies are 
performed on the spot where the Roman people 
enjoyed this barbarous sport, fourteen chapels 
leaving been erected within the wall* 

It was customary to build magnificent arches, 
with design to preserve the remembrance of the 
triumphal entrance of a conqueror. A few ctf these 

are 
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ait-yet to be seen : that of TitiiS| when he returned 
victorious over Judea, is adorned with basso re- 
lievos, representing the sacred vessels of the temple 
at Jerusalem. So mortifying is the recollection of 
this conquest, even to a modern Jew, that none of 
tbem will ever pass under this arch, if they can 
avoid it,^thoagb at the inconvenience of going far 
oat of their way. 

There are a great many of that nation in Rome: 
they are obliged to live in a< particular district of the 
city, ealled the Ghetto. . It is walled in^ and shut-up 
from aun*sel to sun-rise; so that, .whatever happens, 
no one can come in or go out in the night. 

The Monument, in London, may enable yon to 
form an idea of the stupendous pillars that were 
erected- in honour of some of the Roman heroes. 
The Pillar of Trajan is composed of white marble : 
within is a stair-case, cut out of the solid marble^ 
which reaches to the top ; the outside is ornamented 
with a representation of the most remarkable events 
of Trajan's expedition against the Dacians, conti* 
nued in a spiral line from the bottom to the most 
elevated part of the column. . 

There are several beautiful fountains dispersed 
in different parts of the city, adorned with fine 
marble statues. The water which supplies the 
Fontana di Trevi was brought to Rome by Agrippa, 
for the use of his baths behind the Pantheon: 
above the allegorical figures that embellish it, is 
that of a young female peasant, who discovered its 

source, 
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iouroe, and showed it to some seUiers, who wen 
nearly dying of ihinL 

A. oow-maiket b now hdd wheie the Fonm 
waa. — ^Whal as alieration i When I heard the 
lowieg of the cattle^ I thought of the eloquence of 
Cicero, and left the place £b11 of grief and vexatian. 
lii» probaMe thail this fiunous city has jel nMUiy 
changes to undergo, which maj diminisb itabeaoftj 
and destioj the rcUcs of its ancient magnificence. 
I4 has long been under the dominion of (he Fopr^ 
who is the head of the Roman Gatholio churck^ 
and is chosen frmn among the cardinals. But of 
late years the power of the Pope has been Utile 
more than a shadow, he having been obliged to act 
under the influence of France; and, in the present 
fluctuating state of Europe^ it is impossible to cob<* 
jectur^ whether this power, formidable for so 
many ages to other states, shall continue to main- 
tain its dignity or be annihilated. 

The palace inhabited by the Pope is called 
the Vatican; it is of vast extent, and eontaiai 
numerous apartments, which were bong with 
the finest paintings of Raphael and other great 
masters. The library of the Vatican is highly 
valued; but there is nothing more admired in this 
palace than the museum of antique curiosities. 
But many of the chef d^ceuvres of Rome, both 
paintings and statues, have been carried to France, 
to adorn the capital of the conqueror. 

The church of St. Peki v^ modern^ and ex- 
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Ueme]y magnificent : it resembles St. Paul's, which 
^e used to admire so much in London, but is built 
on a much larger scale. The inside is also far more 
beautifully decorated with the finest pictures, valu- 
able statues, and the roost precious marble. Before 
it n a large square, enclosed on three sides by the 
front of the church, and a portico on each side of 
it; from these porticos proceed four rows of pillars, « 
in an oval form, which contain a larger space than 
the square, and, united with it, make one of the 
grandest courts imaginable. In the middle of this 
immense area stands an Egyptian obelisk, of gra- 
nite ; and to the right and left of it are two fountains 
of clear water, the streams ofwhich are continually 
flowing. My father, aware that it is impossible to 
see one half of the curiosities of this place, in the 
time allowed for our stay, has confined our visits 
to the principal objects, explaining every thing to 
me with his usual kindness. Of thirty palaces that 
are to be seen here, our attention has been chiefly 
fixed upon those of Farnese and Borghese, both 
crowded with pictures and statues of the highest 
value, which, though charming to see, would be 
tiresome to describe. 

Though wo have not opportunity to see the in- 
sides of all the fine churches, palaces, and villas, 
yet, as we are continually going from one place to 
another, we have the pleasureof admiring the gran- 
deur of their outside appearance, which is not a 
little disgraced by the disgusting filthiness of the 

streets : 
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streets : most of them are narrow^ as well as choked 
with dirt; and of an evening they would be totally 
dark, were it not for a few candles that devout 
Catholics place before the images of the YirgiR 
Marj. Instead of the flaming torches that are 
carried behind gentlemen's coaches in London, the 
footmen of Rome hold dark lanterns in their 
hands, as if their masters were afraid of being 
discovered. 

Rome and the neighbouring Gampagna are very 
unwholesome during the summer, which is attri- 
buted to the want of properly cultivating and 
draining the land, so that fogs and noxious va* 
pours prevail during the night. 

The nobility, especially during the time of the 
carnival, amuse themselves in one of the principal 
streets, called the Corso, in the same manner as they 
do at Naples, in riding up and down, and display* 
ing their gay equipages ; but while that festival 
continues, every body appears in masquerade: 
even the coachmen choose some ridiculous dis^ 
guise, perhaps that of an old woman, for the sake 
of exciting a laugh amongst the populace, who are 
all concealed under some grotesque habit; as, 
Punchinellos, harlequins, or pantaloons. The po- 
lite part of the company pay their respects to each 
other, by throwing a shower of little white balls, 
like sugar-plums, full in one another's faces. In 
order to vary the diversion, the horse-race begins 
in the evening; but it is conducted in a v^ry dit 
i'erent manner from those at Newmarket. 
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The middle of the street is cleared of carriages, 
to make way for the racers to pass. When the 
signal for starting is given, five or six horses, pro- 
perly trained, are drawn up abreast, with little 
balls fnll of sharp spikes, hung along their sides, 
for the purpose of spurring them on. Tbey setoff 
together, and though without riders, exert them- 
selves to the utmost, as if they took pleasure in the 
sport, seeming ambitious to outdo each other^ and 
gain the applause of the crowd, which is loudly 
expressed in shouts and huzzas. ' 

Conversaziones are ias much the fashion here as at 
Genoa ; but it is the custom to go to half a dozen of 
a night, which is really a very fatiguing exercise, 
as the principal -saloon is often three pair of stairs 
high, and the staircases are so dark^thatit is diffi- 
cult to find the way to the apartment where the 
company are received. I do not know what en- 
joyment men and women find in these assemblies ; 
but, for my part, nothing can be less agreeable 
than to be squeezed in a crowd of fine folks, 
till I am so weary, that I would give any thing 
for a breath of fresh air in the open fields. The 
conversaziones afford no liberty, no amusement; 
but fatigue with the same dull scene over and over 
again : they may suit very well with the gravity 
of the Italians, who look always as grave as if they 
were walking in a solemn procession. Perhaps 
they have learned this air of seriousness from the 
griat number of religious ceremonies which were 

K 5 fotmexl'j 
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formerly more frequent here than even at N»pte. 
The grandest of them all used to be displayed on 
the accession of a new pope. My father was presest 
at it, when he was here some years ago ; and asitis 
not likely to occur while we are here, I shall relate bin 
account of it. His Holiness went from the Vaticin 
to the church of St, John Lateran, where he took 
possession of hls'oflice ; thence he proceeded tothe 
Capitol, where, as sovereign prince of the city, the 
keys of that fortress were delivered to him. He 
%Yas attended by his own horse-guards, in very rich 
uniforms, gay plumes of feathers waving in tbeir 
hats. The Roman barons likewise went on horse- 
back, in full dress, with four pages before each of 
theui, their hair hanging in ringlets down their 
backs ; and a number of servants followed. Then 
came the bishops, and afterwards the cardinals in 
tbeir purple robes. Last of all, the pope himself 
appeared, mounted on a milk-white mule, blessing 
the people as he passed along, who followed him 
with acclamations, and prostrated themselves on 
the ground before him. 

The Count grows impatient to proceed oft his 
journey; so we shall soon change our quarters. 
Good night. Your affectionate 

THEODORE. 



The next place that invited their stay, was Flo- 
rence : every street presented a repetition of iiaagni- 

ticenl 
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ficent buildings and fine statoes. The tiret Arno 
runs through this beautiful city, over which there 
are no less than four bridges in sight of each other ; 
the most elegant of them is called the Ponte della 
Trinita ; it \i built of white marble, and ornamented 
with four charming statues, representing spring, 
smniner, autumn, and winter. Nothing was want* 
ing to render this an agreeable resting place to Mr. 
Seymour and his companions : it abounds with oI> 
jects of curiosity and amusement : the iuhabitants 
are affable and polite to strangers ; and it is situated 
in the midst of the Yale of Arno, where the prospect 
is bounded on every side by fertile hills, embellished 
with villages, country houses, and gardens. The 
duchy of Tuscany, of which Florence is the capital, 
is a fine country, fruitful in corn, grapes, citrons, 
oranges, and pomegranates : the quarries abound in. 
marble, alabaster, and porphyry, the materials of 
the stately buildings which adorn the capital city. 
Mr. Seymour took his son, the morning after his 
arrival, to see the palace inhabited by (he reigning 
duke : it was built by a rich merchant, of the name 
of Pitti, after whom it is called. The furniture is 
rich, but i(s most valuable ornaments are the pic- 
tures ; the gallery contains one of the most esteemed 
collections of paintings and statues in the world. 
Mr. Seymour took great pains to fix Theodore's 
attention to those objects that best deserved it : but 
the statue of the celebrated Venus de Medicis, con- 
sidered as a perfect modd of female beauty^ had 
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been removed to Franee. Every diffiBiy»t apu^f 
raent jsapplied him with an opportunity of Ml 
instruction : the cabinet o( arts, of astronomy, of 
natural history, of medals, of porcelain, of antiqui- 
ties, furnished him with a iiew lesson, which he 
always contrived to render agreeable. 

Works of art are every where (o be seen: the 
streets aod squares are adorned with a great nam- 
ber of admirable statues and fountains. Thestreets 
are well paved, and as remarkable for cleanliness 
as those of Rome for the contrary. ~ 

A melancholy pleasure aflfected them as tbey 
viewed the chapel of Lorenzo, which is a kind of 
mausoleum, erected as a bury ing-place for the far 
roily of Medici, who were formerly the sovereigns 
of Florence. This habitation of the dead is in- 
crusted with precious stones, and adorned witb 
statues of excellent workmanship. 

One of this family, generally known by the title 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent, on account of his being 
the restorer and patron of letters, and the liberal pro* 
tector of the fine arts, had a favourite retreat witlun 
a few miles of the city. Mr. Seymour could not 
resist the desire of visiting this villa, where Lorenzo 
was used to assemble the men of greatest talents and 
learning that his age produced : for his court was 
tl\e centre of genius and politeness, like that of 
Augustus at Rome. The house stands upon an 
eminence^ opening on one side to a noble view of 
Florence; on another to a boundless prospect of the 

Vale 
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Vale of ArJio; a third presents mountains, whose 
sides are adorned vHtb magnificent villas; and the 
fourth displays the scattered ruins of ancient Roman 
splendour. Careggi, the name of this place, like 
most of the Tuscan villas, is built upon arches ; it 
has a spacious hall in its centre,. and numerous 
surrounding apartmfsnts; the ceilings are arched, 
and the room cooled by breezes from the sea. The 
second story consists of a large saloon^ with a mag- 
nificent suite of rooms, that opened to a beautiful 
terrace; and round the third story runs a gallery^ 
which commands a most extensive view. / "^ 

Florence has- produced more great men and fine 
artists than most other places. Dante, Boccacio, . 
and Petrarch, were poets^whose works are-still ad- 
mired. Gorilla was a lady who possessed the extra- 
ordinary talent of speaking extempore verses of 
great merit, for which she was crowned at Rome« 
Americus Yesputius gave his name to the Westera 
Continent, from his early voyages thither, and ex- 
ploring the country; though he had not the merit 
of being its first discoverer. . ^ 

Machiavel was likewise a Florentine; he was 
eminently skilled in political science, and wrote a 
work on that subject, called " The Prince/' that has 
immortalized his name. Galileo, though not a na- 
tive, (for he was born at Pisa,) flourished. in this 
city. He was a profound mathematician, and dis- 
covered that the earth moved round the sua. Fot 
this opinioa, contrary to the system oi \\io^ \jvcaR»^ 
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lie was imprifldned by the Inquisition for heMBy^ftRd 
-obliged to declare that this noble discovery was in 
error : such are the deplorable effects of ignorant 
superstition. Other parts of Italy have ulso pro- 
duced men distinguished for merit and talents. 

Placenza gave birth to Cardinal Alberoni, who 
governed Spain many years, in quality of prime 
minister. He rose to his high station from (be 
obscure condition of a poor gardener's son,* by the 
union of great abilities and favourable circum- 
stances, of which he knew how to avail himself. 
He astonished all Europe by his vast projects; Iwt 
at length fell a victim to his own artifices, was dis- 
graced, and banished. 

Cassius, the bosom friend of Brutus, was born at 
Parma. Tasso, so highly celebrated as an epic poet, 
especially for his Jerusalem, was a Neapolitan : and 
amongst a host of Italian painters, who have embel- 
lished the cities and public buildings of their native 
country with their inimitable works, are conspicH- 
ous, Raphael, the prfnce of his art; Co rregio, emi- 
nent for sweetness and originality ; Guido, for 
grace; Titian, for colouring; and Michael Angelo, 
for sublimity: he excelled also as a sculptor and an 
architect. Leonardo de Vinci, though last men- 
tioned, is not least in merit: his comprehensive 
genius was riot conlSned to the pencil, which be 
handled with superior skill ; but he applied with 
the greatest success to arts and literature in genera)} 
and was the arbiter of taste wherever he went. 

Besides 
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Besides their dailj visits to the gallery and the 
other public buildings, Mr. Seymour and his party 
mixed often tt ith the Florentine gentry, at the con* ' 
Tcrsaziones, the public walk, or at the casino, if hich 
is a kind of coffee-house, where gentlemen and 
ladies meet, to converse, play at cards, billiards, 
or any other game; and are refreshed with tea, 
coffee, lemonade, fruits, and ices* 

Mr. Seymour did not confine his attention to the 
great : it was his custom to examine the cottages, as 
well as the palaces, of those countries where he 
made any stay, that he might acquaint himself 
with the manners and situation of the inhabitants 
of all ranks. The peasants of Tuscany, he had the 
pleasure to observe, appeared healthy and con- 
tented ; he found their houses neat and convenient, 
and admired the dress of the women, especially, 
that worn on holidays, which consists of a kind of 
jacket, without sleeves : they wear no other cover- 
ing on their arms but the sleeves of their shifts, tied 
up with ribbons. Their petticoats aire generally 
scarlet, whilst their jackets are of a different colour. 
They place a little straw hat on one side of their 
heads, and adorn their hair with flowers ; and, to 
complete the whole, wear ear-rings and necklaces. 
On common days, these ornaments are laid aside, 
and they are contented with confining their hair 
under a silk net, a head-dress frequent in many , 
parts of Italy. The cheapness of provisvow^ wvA 
the warmth of the climditey lessen Ibe ^\iSe\vc\^% oS. 
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tbe poor in (his country, which are rendered stiD 
more tolerable, by the assistance besitowed b; 
monks belonging to the converts, some of whom 
daily give away soup, bread, or medicines. 

Tbe delights of Florence having induced their 
stay for a considerable time, they hastened io 
Bologna, atown situated in the midst of a fertile 
country. The numerous vineyards which surround 
it are not divided by hedges^ but by rows of elms 
and mulberry trees; the vines hanging, in a most 
beautiful, picturesque manner, in festbons, from one 
tree to another. In other parts the scene is varied 
by. corn-fields and« meadows, bordered by olive- 
trees. On entering the town,, their attention was 
attracted by.a noble marble fountain, in the area 
before the public palace: it represents Neptune, 
attended by sea-nymphs, boys, and . dolphins. 
Bologna, like most of the principal cities of Italy,- 
is richly adorned with palaces and public build- 
ings; the houses have generally lofty porticos, bat' 
they lose their effect from the narrowness of the 
streets. 

Both Mr. Seymour and the Count admired4he 
fine arts too much, to pass by the numerous col- 
lections in this place without examination ; they 
visited the principal palaces, and found the gal* 
leries filled with the choicest pictures, and tbe 
apartments magnificently furnished. 

The university, which is one of tbe most cele- 
brated in Europe, afforded them entertainment of a 

differeiit 
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different kind. The library is valuable and exten- 
sive, and there are apartments provided for stadents 
in almost every branch of the arts and sciences. 

Theodore began to be weary, of seeing fine rooms^ 
spacions galleries, pictures, and statues; bis father's 
proposal, of bestowing a day upon the raanufac- 
tories of silk and velvet, was therefore very agree- 
able to him. From the looms of the weavers, they 
proceeded to the places where the olive and the 
^rape are converted into oil and wine. They next 
?xamined the golden ornaments, and crape of gold, 
made by the orfevres^ or weavers of gold-lace. 
LFpon enqntring in what other articles the 
Bolognese chiefly trade, they were informed that 
hey supply all Europe with sausages, macaroni, 
iqueurs, and essences. In order to complete their 
riew of the manufactures, they walked in the even- 
ng to the banks of the Remo, a river which runs 
lear the city, and turns four hundred mills for the 
ilk-works. 

Bologna is remarkable for a most beautiful breed 
f lap-dogs. Theodore was on the point of buying 
ne for his sister, but his father would not be incom* 
loded with such a troublesome companion. 

From Bologna they proceeded to Venice, a 
lace that Theodore will describe in the nexX 
hapler. ^^ .^ ^f 
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Venice, St. Mark's Place. Casinos. Regatta. Pkte- 
glass manufacture in ike island of Murano. Houks. 
Carriages Dress, Mc^trigge of ihfi uidri^ic. Mm' 
fredonia. Excursion to Sicily. Fairy Morgana, Upari 
Isles, Straits of SajlUi. They land at Messina^, Svxjrd-fii^' 

T HBO DO RE to LAURA. 

Fetm* 

DEAR 8I9TER) 

V ENICE is a large city, standing in the midst of 
the sea; all the walls are washed by the water. 
The streets are formed by canals, and but few of 
them have any foot-paths ; of course there are bo 
foot-passengers, no cries of commodities^ no rattling 
of coaches or carts, nor the smallest sound to be 
heard ; so that one might fancy one's self in a desert. 
Nothing passes the window but gondolas, or barges 
covered with black, resembling tombs. If you look 
out, nothing is to be seen but dirty water, and 
antique houses of Gothic architecture^ the walk of 
which, blackened by length of time, have a dis- 
agreeable and melancholy appearance. But what 
is ten times worse, if you wish to go abroad, 
and enjoy yourself in the country, instead of 

walking 
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walkiDg^ and riding ia pleasant iBelds^ where you 
may be fefreshed by the sweet smell of flowers, 
and delighted with the singing of birds, yon must 
submit to be' paddled about in a gondola, along 
dirty caaaku 

As you may be curious to know the inducement 
that the founders of Venice had for choosing so 
strange a situation, I will relate what I haye heard 
conceining the origin of the city. 

IwL the fouffth century, when Attila, king of the 
Huns, ravaged the northern parts of Italy, many of 
the inhabitants fled into the islands of the Adriatic 
Sea. As these islands are near each other, they 
contrived to join them together, by driving piles 
into the water, upon which they built houses, 
churches, and, by degrees, the whole citj. 

Besides several hundreds of small bridges of one 
arch, that are thrown across the canals, there is one 
called the Rialto, which is built over the grand 
oasal ! it is of marble, and extends ninety feet wide. 
From this bridge there is a lively prospect of the 
canal, covered with boats an^ gondolas, and en* 
closed on each side with magnificent palaces, 
churches, and spires. 

The only spot of dry land, where you can walk 
for exercise or amusement, is St. Mark'/s Race, 
ivhich is a large square, formed by a number of 
noble buildings : among them are the palace belong- 
ing ta the doge, or grand duke; and St. Mark's 
churchy mteaned one of the jiio$t co%l\y Vn VVxvi 
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world: the outside is incrasted with marble; ancT 
the inside, ceiling, floor, and numerous pillaT» 
which support the roof, are of the same material. 

The ducal palace isalso built entirely of marblf, 
though it is extremely large; for, besides the apart- 
ments that used to be occupied by the dog^, here 
are the halls and chambers wh^re the senate and 
councils met io deliberate upon public aflain« 
Under the porticos, in the front of the palace, are' 
the mouths of lions, gaping to receive letters of 
accusation against any person who spoke disre- 
spectfully of those who were at the head i^- tb0 
state; but they are useless now, for the whole fona 
of government is entirely changed. 

As there is no other walk in the town, or its 
neighbourhood, (for remember, it is wholly SQ^ 
rounded by water,) the square of St. Mark is crowd- 
ed of an evening with all ranks, from the proud 
Venetian nobleman to the meanest of. the peoples 
here they walk, often a great part of the night, and 
are entertained with music and refreshments- Mao; 
of the ladies, as well as gentlemen^ sit in the coffee* 
housea and observe the company: others receifea 
select party of their friends in an apartment of their 
own, called a Casino. L love variety, and am tiied 
already, of sauntering round and round the sane 
place for .several nights together. 

Yesterday I went to see a regatta, or rowing 
match, on the grand canal, which isafitvoorite 
diyei^ion of the Yenetiaps. Twenty boats started 

fpr, 
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%rtiie prise: the water was covered with gondolas, 
a few of them handsomely decorated ; and the win- 
dows of the houses and the borders of the canal 
were crowded with spectators. 

The manufacture of plate-glass is carried on in 
the island of Murano, at a little distance from the 
citj. I was surprised at the dexterity of the work- 
men, one of whom blew a large plate for a pier glass, 
^whilst we were there. He held an iron tube in his 
hand, at the end of which was a hollow cylinder of 
-melted glass : after having extended this cylinder 
with his breath, as much as possible, he divided it 
with a ^arp instrument, and the sides falling back, 
formed a vast sheet of glass, which, after being 
placed a little while in the furnace, came out hard 
imd clear. 

We were so much amused by the different ope- 
rations of the workmen, that we staid till evening; 
it was a fine moon-light night, and the gondoleers 
who rowed us back to Venice, cheered the way 
with their songs. 

The jealousy of the old government, which was 
always suspicious of plots to overturn it, has made 
the nobles very unsociable and inhospitable to 
strangers ; consequently, we have received but few 
invitations. The floors of those houses we have 
visited are a kind of red plaster, which has not 
only the advantage of being beautifully smooth 
and glossy, but also that of checking the progress 
of fire. The first floor is mostly filled with lumber, 
whilst the family lives in the second, perhaps for 
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the sftke of being raised above the moiMore ef ttst 
lakes* Every person of rank, instead of eaflrihge8) 
"keeps a gondola, to convey liim from (>1aoe t6*plti6e« 
Nnmbers of the Venetians have nevCfr seeh-eifh^r 
<ioacb, waggon, or plough : horses and tattle aie 
equally unknown to thetn ; and acDtnmon gtfrdo^, 
from its entire novelty, wouM appear a ftradise. 
The. children of the master of the hotel where ytt 
lodge, though older than I am, know nothing df 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, haymafking, and a 
•hundred other things that the inhabitants •of other 
places see every day ; nay, so completely ignorant 
are they of what is done on land, that I foand K 
difficult to make the youngest believe 'that bottet 
is made of milk that coihes from a cow. 

When the gentlemen go abroad, they iarxBt 
themselves up in red cloaks, which not only d^nd 
them from the weather, but are considered iis a sign 
that they desire to be in private, and do tiot ^Ixpiect 
the notice of their acquaintance. The senators tised 
to be distinguished by loose black gowns; hvttthe^ 
are no longer necessary, as the French batc*de* 
^oyed the senate. The ladies wear a dre^ tfatttsitB 
close to the body, with a long train : they tbtow a 
black silk veil over their heads, and tie it gracefolly 
behind, so as to prevent it from concealing their 
peh$0ns, which afe generally handsome : most olf 
them have Sne dark eyes, set off by u good Csai* 
plexion. The common people are mmaikably 

sober; and far more gentle in their behaviour, both 

to 
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to their superiiors and each other) than is usually 
seeii elsewhere. 

When Venice was governed by a doge^ a grand 
ceremony used to be performed on Ascension-day, 
called the Marriclgeof the Adriatic, expressive, as 
nnj father sajrs, of the sovereignty of the Venetians 
'over that sea. The morning was ushered in by 
ringing of bells and firing of cannon : at noon, the 
doge, accompanied by a numerous party of sena- 
tors and clergymen, went on board the vessel 
named the Bucentaur, which was kept for the pur- 
pose, and proceeded slowly towards St. Lido, «t 
small island about two miles distant, attended by 
the splendid gondolas of the foreign ambassadors 
and nobility, and a multitude of boats of all sizes. 
Hymns werb sung, and music played, till they 
reach^l thfe appointed place, when prayers were 
said; after which the doge was accustomed to 
itop a ring ihto the sea^ and the whole procession 
rettlnied to Venicie. 

Whilst we weire at Florence, we often amused 
ourselves in walking about the environs of that 
delightful city. One evening we met a girl of 
ten or twelve yiears old, watching a flock of goats, 
and Hpinnin^ at the same time with great diligence. 
Her tattered clotheb bespoke her poverty, but her 
appdirance was interesting, and her countenance 
so pleasing, that I gave her a small piece of Italian 
mtmey. Joy and gratitude animated her fine dark 
eyes^ and she crhd only with gTeal svta^VvdV^*) 
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^ Never, till nofr, was I worth so much mc 

My father, struck by the innocence of her 

iriour, enquired her name, and where her p 

lived. ^^ My name," replied she, ^ is Texmn 

alas! I have no parents.^ — ^^ Who then take 

of.you?'*— *^^ The Madonna," said she^ mc 

the Virgin Maiy^ ^^ But who brought you 

^^ A peasant who lives in Arno's Vale. I w; 

to her to nurse when an infant; my parents d 

ed me, and she has been my mother ever sine 

return, I keep her flock, and do every little si 

1 can, for she has been very kind to me." i 

Rantzeau was so pleased with her, that he 

her more money: so much, that it overpoi 

her grateful heart. As soon as her tears won 

her speak, she said, ^' I will lay out the gif 

have bestowed upon me in flax, and by woi 

hard, I shall soon get decent clothes: and 11 

may go to mass, and pray the Madonna to pre 

my mother, and you, my kind benefactors," '^ 

bowing respectfully, and kissing our hands 

withdrew with her little flock. 

Count Rantzeau is to set forward on his joi 
by day-break, and we shall sail by the first &\ 
»ble wind. Neither the Count nor my fathe 
ill very good spirits; the thoughts of parting f 
them both, as they will probably see each othe 
the last time to-morrow. I must close my k 
and devote the hours that remain to our frien 
AdieUp dear Laura. Yowis, a&ctlonately, 
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As soon as Count Rantxeau had left Venice Mr. 
Seymour engaged a small vessel to carry him and 
his son to Manfredonia, a port on the eastern side 
of Italy, almost opposite to Naples. Tbeir voyage 
was rendered agreeable by a pleasant gale and fiiir 
veather. The second morning of being on board, 
as they were sitting on the de€k, enjoying the fresh 
air, it fell a dead calm, and Theodore espied a 
torlle, fast asleep on the surface of the water. He 
called out with surprise to the captain, who desired 
bim to be still, and ordered two of the sailors to 
take the ship's boat, and go as gently as possible 
to seize kim, before he was aware of them; but their 
endeavours were ineffectual: just as they thought 
they had got him, he made a plunge, slipped out 
of their hands, and was gone in a moment 

They arrived, without any material occurrence, 
atManfiredonia, and proceeded through the pro- 
vince of Capitanata, a level, open country, with a 
sandy soil and hot air. The territory of Naples^ 
which succeeded, was enlivened by the ruin of 
many monuments of antiquity. Mr. Seymour be^ 
guiled the way, by relating to Theodore by whoro^ 
and for what purpose, they were built ^ connecting 
his account with the Roman histoty^ with which 
Theodore was pretty well acquainted. 

Their return to Naples was cheerfully welcomed 
by Mrs. Seymour and Laura, who had formed a 
Bcheme of joining a party of their acquaintance in 

L going 
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going U} pass a few wed^s in the neighbourmg 
island of Sicily. 

The season, it being now sammer, fiivoured the 
pioject, and Mr. Seyinour had nothing to object 
against it, but an apprehension of the difficnltieflof 
traTelling in that country, where the roads are bad, 
the inns wretched, and the attacks of banditti fre* 
quent. But the beauties of Sicily, and the wooden 
of Mount Etna, had been so well described by a 
gentleman of the party, who had visited the island, 
that both Mrs. Seymour and her daughter as- 
sured him that they were not deterred by these 
obstacles, so much had they set their hearts on this 
expedition. 

Mr. Seymour yielded to their inclination, and 
all things were got in readiness for their departure 
from Naples. 

The party having assembled at Mr. Seymour^s, 
went on board the vessel in the evening ; but they 
did not weigh the anchor before the morning. Mr* 
Seymour, desirous that his family should avail 
themselvesof that opportunity of admiring the fio6 
prospects that surround the Bay of Naples, had 
called them up as soon as the day began to gleam 
upon the distant hills. They beheld, with delight, 
the uncommon and sublime objects which diversify 
the wide circle which encloses the bay : mountains, 
vallejrs, promontories, bold, craggy rocks, and 
islands covered with perpetual verdure; black 
fields of lava, intermixed with gardens, vineyards, 

and 
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Hnd orchards; the great and opulent city of 
Naples, with its three castles, and innumerable 
jmldces, churches, and convents, with ships from 
eVeiy nation riding in its harbour; and, in the 
back -ground, Yesuyius issuing out volumes of fire 
and smoke. After contemplating this highly-* 
varied and beautiful scene, for some time, Laura 
chanced to tuni round, and looking at the sky^ 
observed, with astonishment, an appearance in 
the air of castles, palaces^ gardens, parks, and 
forests, with men and animals moving in them : 
^* Oh, father !" she exclaimed, " I have heard of 
fiaiiries and enchantment, but never believed their 
teaiity till now." 

Mr. Seymour, smiling, replied, ^ You are in 
the right; this is the enchanted castle of the Fairy 
Morgana, who delights to amuse the good people 
of Naples with her aerial raree-shows. But to be 
serious, Laura, fairies are beings wholly imaginary, 
and have no existence, except in the brains of 
poets and romance writers. This charming ap- 
pearance is a natural phenomenon, produced, per- 
haps, from some electrical cause, like the Aurora 
Borealis, which you, Theodore, so much admired 
in Sweden. As far as I know, it is peculiar to 
these shores and the Straits of Sicily ; and the un- 
instructed part of the people, always disposed to 
find a supernatural cause for those things they do 
Qot understand, attribute it to the art of the Fairy 
Morgana." At tbis moment, the sun rising with 

1. 2 giccX 
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great splendour, dissipated the airy vision, and the 
various objects it presented gradually vanisbed. 

As they advanced towards Sicily, tbey observed 
a cluster of small islands, known by the general 
name of the Lipari Isles, and supposed to have 
been formed by volcanoes, that are most of them 
now extinct. The largest of them, Strombolo, 
however, still discharges fire and smoke with such 
increasing fury, that it serves as a light-house to 
the vessels which navigate these seas. 

Long before they entered the straits of the Faro, 
they heard the roaring of the current, like the 
sound of an impetuous river^ confined within sar- 
row shores; and when they had passed the iamous 
rock of Scilla, the water rose in many places Gke 
spouts, forming large eddies, ot whirlpools: to 
their terror and astonishment, they saw a ship 
caught in one of them, and whirled round and 
round with great rapidity, without being able to 
give the crew any assistance. The mountainons 
coast of Calabria, beautifully feathered with wood, 
was seen opposite to the harbour of Messina, the 
port where they landed. Before they were al- 
lowed to go on shore, the ship was examined by 
the officers of health. The fear of the plague has 
established this custom in many places, because 
that dreadful disorder has often been communicat- 
ed from distant regions, by infected persons oa 
ship-board. If a ship's company are not able to 

^ive 
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^ive a good account of themselves, they are obliged 
to perform a tedious quarantine (p). 

All on board being in perfect health, they were 
soon released from this troublesome examination, 
and put ashore, Mrithout further delay, on a noble, 
broad qiiay,. a mile in length : it is formed like a 
crescent, and surrounded by a range of magnificent 
buildings, four stories high, and exactly uniform. 
Being fatigued with the voyage, they agreed to 
enjoy a few hours' repose and a good dinner, before 
they proceeded to visit the distant parts of the 
town. On sitting down to table, the English 
part of the company were well pleased to observe 
beef steaks, as they supposed, served as a top 
dish; but were disappointed at finding that it 
was slices of the sword-fish, which they had mis- 
taken for beef. However, it proved delicious food, 
and they made an excellent meal of this extraor- 
dinary fish, which abounds in the Mediterranean, 
and is caught in the same manner as the whale, by 
striking it with a harpoon iron, to which a line is 
fastened; and when the animal is exhausted with 
pain and loss of blood, the man who holds the 
string drags it to the side of the boat, where it is 
presently dispatched. This fish is sometimes 
found so large as to weigh a hundred pounds: 
the body, though long, is rather of a roundish 
form ; the skin is rough, the back is black, and the 
under part of a silver white. But the peculiarity 
which distinguishes it from all others of the finny 
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tribe, is a long snout, shaped like a sword, that 
projects three feet from the upper jaw : the under 
is much shorter, and terminates in a sharp point. 
So formidably armed, the sword-fish is a tenrible 
enemy to the tunny, which avoids him with as 
much eagerness as a flock of sheep does the wolf, 
though greatly superior to its antagonist in size. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Messina. Guards, Face of the country, Taurominum, Great 
ehesnut tree. Catania. Monkish hospitality. Ice. Anjino- 
mous and Anapias. Syracuse. LatOtnie. Hermit, Ear of 
Dionysius. 

OUCH an eagerness to proceed to Mount Etna 
possessed the i^hole party, that it >vas agreed to 
remain no longer at Messina than \?as neccssarj to 
see the citj and its environs. The fertility of the 
neighbouring soil occasions a considerable trade 
in silk, oil, fruit, corn, and wine of the finest quality. 
The walks on all sides of the town are delightful, 
being pleasantly shaded with trees; many of them 
run along the sea-shore, and arc continually fanned 
with cooling breezes. The fields are covered with 
the richest white clover, intermixed with a variety 
of aromatic plants, and wild flowers of great beauty. 
Here they were told, that the numberless caverns 
and subterraneous passages in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Etna, were so much infested with desperate 
robbers, called Banditti, that it was dangerous to 
travel in that part of the country without a guard. 
Mr. Seymour, therefore, applied to the goyet^kot.^ 
9Fho received bim politely y and pvoposed V\\«\. v^x- 
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sons, on whose hohour and courage he might reljfj 
should be ordered to attend him the next morDing. 
From this assurance, he expected an escort of sol- 
diers; but, at the appointed hour, instead of a mi- 
litary guard, came two huge, fierce-looking fel- 
lows, dressed in the governor's livery, green and 
yellow with silver lace, and armed with a broad 
hanger, two enormous pistols, and a long gun. 

The ladies were not a little alarmed, when they 
discovered that these men were themselves banditti, 
who had left their places of concealment for a time, 
and were employed by the governor, to protect tra- 
vellers from the attacks of their brethren. Nay, 
they declared they would not go with such guards, 
till they were assured, by several Messenian gentle- 
men, that they might trust to their care with the 
greatest safety, for that there had never been an in- 
stance of any of them betraying their trust, though 
it had been long customary to accept their services 
on these occasions. On hearing this account, and 
perceiving Theodore's admiration of the fidelity of 
these piople, Mrs. Seymour remarked to her son, 
that this was a striking example of the distinction 
to be observed between the false principles of 
honour, which bind even a robber to keep bis 
word ; and the genuine influence of religion, which 
would not only inspire him with truth, but preserve 
him also from his profligate course of life. 

The fears of th^ ladies being totally appeased, 
the whole company mounted their mules, and 

shading 
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shading themselves with umbrellas, from the 
scorching rays of the sun, proceeded along the 
coast of Taurominum. 

The richness of the country and the romantic 
yiews, would have rendered their ride delightful, 
had not their alarms been frequently renewed, by 
the wonderful stories of robberies and murders, 
related by their protectors, and said to have hap- 
pened in particular places, where they cocked their 
pistols and put themselves in a posture of defence. 
Laura trembled and turned pale at these frightful 
tales, especially when they acknowledged that they 
had put seyeral people to death in some of their 
•xploits. The steady behaviour, and unchanged 
countenances, of her father and mother, reconciled 
her, by degrees, to her situation, and she became 
amused by the beautiful and varied objects around 
her. The road commands a view of Calabria, and 
the south part of the straits, covered with chebecs,- 
galleys, galliots, and a quantity of fishing-boats. 
The prospect on the right band is confined by high 
mountains, (richly clothed with corn, vineyards, 
olive and mulberry trees,) on the summits of which 
are built towns and villages, adorned with^hurches 
and steeples, forming, together, a very picturesque 
appearance. 

The sides of the road are covered with a variety 
of flowers and flowering shrubs, many of them ex- 
i:eedingfy beautiful. The hedges ate verj dVStetexvl 

l5 ^\o\si 
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from those in EDgland, being freqoeDlIy composed 
of the Indian fig or prickly pear. 

Though Tauromioum is now a place of small 
consequence, the ruins of vast piies of baildings^ 
which still remain, show that it was formerly a 
magnificent citj. The theatre is thought the largest 
in the world ; and, in the days of the Romans, 
contained an immense concourse of people. The 
wall of the Naumachia (q) is so imperfect, thatits^ 
size and form can only be conjectured ; but the 
parts that are yet standing, are proofs that it was 
built upon a very large scale. 

After the refreshment of a good night's rest,lbey 
renewed th.eir journey in the same manner as before, 
with design to examine a chesnut-tree of sncfa an 
extraordinary size, that, even in this country of 
uonders, it is beheld with admiration. They ad- 
vanced, tlirough rough and difficult roads, as bigb 
up the eastern side of Mount Etna as the woody 
region, which is a vast forest encircling the moun- 
tain. As they went along, they observed traces of 
eruptions of fire in many parts of the country, at a 
'.real distance from the principal crater of the vol- 
cano. The guides pointed out to them the track of 
a:i immense torrent of boiling water, which, in the 
year 1755, issued, as is supposed, with the lava, 
i'l cm the mouth of the mountain, during an erup- 
lion, and rolling down the declivity with great im- 
petuosity, destroye^l every thing in its course. 
* Among the forests of Etna are many beautiiiil 
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woods of cork-trees and evergreen oaks ; and the 
chesnut-trees grow to such magnitude, that Theo- 
dore several times called out to those behind him, 
that he had found out the great tree, which was the 
object of the present journey. At length, however, 
they really arrived at the celebrated tree, and were 
rather disappointed, as it seemed, on the first view, 
like five huge trees growing together; but, on fur- 
ther examination, they were satisfied that the whole 
proceeded firom one root, and when in perfection, 
might properly be termed the glory of the forest. 
Mr. Seymour dismounted and measured its circum- 
ference, which extended to more than sixty yards. 

Within this enormous trunk he perceived a house, 
that had been built for storing the fruit; and finding 
it a convenient place for a repast, the servants were 
ordered to unpack the provisions. The ride having 
procured them a good appetite, the whole party 
enjoyed their dinner, as much as if it had been 
eaten in the most elegant saloon. 

The ascent to the top of the mountain, on this 
side, being impracticable, they returned to the 
pliiins, over rugged rocks, that lie between fertile 
fields and rich vineyards, produced from beds of 
old lava. They reached the town of Jaci Reale 
about sup-set, and as there was no inn that could 
accommodate them, procured a lodging, with some 
difficulty, in a convent of Dominicans. >". 

The party being again set in motion, had a 
fatiguing ride, over beds of lava, from Jaci Reale 
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to Catania : they observed in this space no less than 
eight mountains formed by eruptions, with every 
one its crater, from whence the burnt matter was 
discharged. After a few days' rest, it was their in- 
tention to have set forward to the summit of Mount 
Etna ; but they were persuaded by Signor Biaoca, 
a native of Palermo, to defer their visit to the moon- 
tain, till the season should be further advanced) 
when it would be less difficult to perform the under* 
taking; and, in the mean time, he advised them to 
go round to some of the principal cities of Sicilj) 
in their way to Palermo, which they might reach 
in time to be present at the splendid feast of St. 
Rosolia. Mr. Seymour approved of this proposal, 
and it was agreed to hire lodgings at Catania, and 
prolong their stay in that city till they had viewed 
its curiosities. Being one of the most ancient cities 
in the island, as well as the second in consequence 
and riches, it contains the remains of many grand 
edifices of antiquity, interspersed with handsome 
modern buildings. 

Amongst the former are the ruins of two theatres, 
B large bath almost entire, and a great aqueduct (b) 
many miles long, besides several temples and a 
rotunda. The convent of Benedictine monks is 
built in a noble style of magnificence, resembling 
the palace of a great monarch, rather than d place 
of retirement for men who have turned their backs 
upon all worldly enjoyments. 

The monks tr^ted Mr. Seymour and bis friends 

with 
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mih gtent ciTility, showed them their iDuseom, 
which is crowded with specimens of ancient art, 
dug from the rains occasioned by earthquakes; and 
afterwards entertained them with the organ, which 
is esteemed equal to that so much celebrated at 
Haarlem. The hospitable monks would not suffer 
their guests to depart, till they had partaken of some 
refreshments prepared in tine refectory (s), or din* 
ing«room of the convent. Mr. Seymour, as was his 
custom^ turned the conversation upon subjects of 
information, and enqiyred, among other things, 
from what lands the bishop gained his revenue. 

^' The chief part of it,'' replied one of the monks^ 
^^ arises from the sale of an article, which, in your 
country, is of no value. In these hot climates/' 
continued he, ^^ we cannot live without ice, to regale 
us in the excessive heat of summer. The snow on 
Mount Etna supplies not only the whole island of 
Sicily, but Malta likewise^ and great partof Italy^ 
with that commodity, without which even thepea^ 
sants would languish with thirst. The snow from 
the mountain, therefore, is the fund whence the 
bishop draws this wealth, and which forms a con^ 
siderable branch of commerce." 

Evening coming on^ they took leave, and retired 
to their own apartments ; and the next morning, the 
wind being favourable, embarked on board a fe« 
lucca, for Syracuse. No view of Mount Etna could 
have given Laura and Theodore so complete an 
of the awful effects of an eruption, as the bold, 
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black coast, formed of the lava for nearly tbirtj 
miles ; and though the whole of it is nearly that 
distance from the summit, there has scarcely been 
any great flow of burning matter from that point, 
which has not reached the sea, and driven back its 
waters to a great distance, leaving high rocks and 
promontories, formed of hardened lava, that defy 
its waves and prescribe its limits. 

Mount Etna being seen in an advantageous man- 
ner the whole voyage, engrossed the chief attention 
of all present; and mani^ stories were related by 
Sicilians on board, of the dreadful effects of its 
eruptions. 

Mrs. Seymour desired to add a remarkable anec- 
dote, recorded by Seneca and other ancient writers, 
of two rich brothers, named Anfinomous and Ana* 
pias, who, unmindful of their treasure, took their 
aged parents on their backs^ and escaped with their 
sacred burden from the fiery torrent, amidst theap- 
plauses of their fellow-citizens. "Syracuse and 
Catania," said she, " disputed the honour of being 
their native city, and temples were erected in both 
places, dedicated to filial piety, in memory of this 
action." Theodore and Laura both said, they saw 
nothing so extraordinary in their conduct, as to 
deserve such distinguished praise; for, they were 
certain, there was not any thing so dear to them as 
their father and mother, and they believed most 
other children would be of the same opinion. 

Theodore, who had read an account in the Roman 

VvUtorf, 
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liistory^df tbe vast riches and power of the ancient 
3ity of Syracuse, was greatly disappointed to find 
little else tbfui a heap of ruins. Mr. Seymour 
sought, in vain, for an inn that could supply them 
with beds ; and they were obliged to submit to sleep 
upon dirty straw,^ clean being a greater luxury than 
they could obtain. Tbe ladies who came from 
Naples had not been accustomed to travelling: 
they murmured excessively at the inconvenience 
they suffered ; but Mrs. Seymour and Laura had 
learned to bear tndiflfei^nt accommodations with 
patience; and they reconciled their companions, 
by the example of their good-humour, to those evils 
that could not be avoided. 

Many of the remains of antiquity were such as 
they had seen in other places : but the Latomie, 
formerly used as a prison, and the famous £ar of 
Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse, differed from 
any thing they had seen before. The Latomie is 
converted into a noble subterraneous garden: it is 
hewn out of a rock as hard as marble,.about an hun- 
dred feet below the level of the ground^ and is of 
vast extent. Tbe bottom of this immense quarry is . 
HOW covered with an exceedingly rich soil ; and as. 
it is sheltered from the injuries of storms and blasts, 
the shrubs and fruit-trees grow roost luxuriantly, 
and are loaded with the finest oranges, citrons, 
bergamots, pomegranates, olives, figs, and other 
productions of this genial climate. Laura and 
Theodore were so delighted with tbe wild as\d 
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romantic scenes in this canons garcten, that they 
conld liave been amused there for a week. As 
they were wandering about, aim in ami, examin- 
ing everj shrub that was unknown to them, and 
exploring the difiY*rent recesses of the quarrj, (bey 
were struck with reverence, as well as surprise, by 
the appaarance of an aged man, reading, with a 
cruciBx placed on a table before him, under one of 
the caverns. H is long white beard flowed down to 
his middle, his face was much wnnkied, and a few 
grey hairs were scattered on his forehead : he wore 
about his neck a stringof large beads, with a cruci- 
fix hanging to its end, and his trembling hands 
held a pilgrim's staflF. They hesitated for a mo^ 
ment, whether they should go in and see if the 
object before them was alive, or only an artificial 
figure, placed there to increase the romantic scenery 
of this part of the garden ; but, on seeing him lift 
up his ey^ at the sound of their feet, diffidence^ 
aiMi the fear of disturbing so venerable a person, 
determined . them to subdue their curiosity and 
withdraw. They were just turning into a groye 
of orange trees, which they thought would conceal 
them from observation, when the Capuchin friar, 
for such be was, came forward, with a mild and in- 
viting countenance, and entreated them, in Italian, 
to enter his hermitage^ and partake of such fare as 
he could offer them. He told them that he was a 
hermit, who had taken leave of the world, and had 
made a vow to spend the remainder of bis life in 

that 
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lat solitude, in leading, acts of devotion, and 
rayers for his fellow-creatnres. Thej readily 
x^pted his invitation, and were so much pleased 
ith his bed-chamber, and other apartments, hewn 
it of the rock, that they staid beyond the hour 
>pointed for their return. The novelty of this 
Iventure was received as an excuse, by Mr. and 
[rs« Seymour, for the alarm their stay had occa- 
Dued them. 

^^ I wish, my dear mother," said Laura, ^^ that 
>u had seen the hermit ; you would have been 
larmed with the sanctity and innocence of his 
re." 

^^I admire his good intentions," replied Mrs. 
;ymour, ^^but condemn the principle that mis- 
ads him to suppose, that a life of indolent retire- 
ent is more acceptable to the Deity, than an 
itive course of usefulness in society." 
The Ear of Dionysius was contrived by that 
uel tyrant, to enable him to overhear the private 
scourse of those whom he had imprisoned upon 
spicion of disaffection to his government. It is 
huge cavern, dug out of the solid rock, in the 
rm of a human ear. Its enormous magnitude 
ay be imagined by the measurement of its parts: 
is eighty feet deep, and two hundred and fifty 
ng. It was so ingeniously contrived, that every 
und made in the apartments, which served for a 
site prison, was collected into a point, called the 
'mpanum; and exactly opposite to it a hole was 
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made, -which commanicated with a littte apartment^ 
where (he tyrant used to conceal himself, and, by 
applying his ear to this hole, is said to have heard 
distinctly every word that was spoken in the cavern 
below. The holes in the rock, to which the pri- 
soners were chained, still remain, and even thekad 
and iron in several of them." " There was some- 
thing vastly base and ungenerous," said Theodore^ 
"in the conduct of Dionysius: it was likely to 
make him more the detestation of his subjects than 
before." " The love of his people," answered 
Mr. Seymour, " is a monarch's greatest security: 
nor does a good king need such engines of arbi- 
trary power, as this celebrated monument of anti- 
quity displays." Having visited the princiival 
^curiosities of Syracuse, and being heartily tired of 
its wretched accommodations, they embarked on 
board a vessel, which they had engaged to cqast 
the island of Agrigentum, where we will take our 
leave of them till the next chapter, ^- 
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CHAP. XXII. 

•'igrigerUum, Palermo. Marino. Churches. Sirocc wind* 
Monte Pelegrino, Festival of St. Rosolia. Viceroy's palace. 
Arabian palace. Swimming. Sedans. Women. Climate. 

JL HE weather was pleasant the first and second 
day's sail, and afforded Mr. Seymour and his 
companions an opportunity of admiring the diffe- 
rent beauties of the shore, which, in some parts, 
presented many picturesque points, and little pro- 
montories, covered with noble large aloes, in full 
blow. Thb plant is supposed to blossom only once 
in the space of a hundred years, in England; but, 
in Sicily, the flowers appear once every sixth year. 
On the third evening, after sun-set, as they were 
within a few leagues of Agrigentum, the sky began 
to overcast, and in a short time, the whole atmo- 
sphere appeared fiery and threatening; the wind 
grew loud, and the night became dark and hazy. 
The master of the vessel endeavoured to find a creek 
where they might lie secure from the storm ; but not 
being able to effect his design, exerted his utmost 
efforts to reach the port of Agrigentum, which was 
no easy task, because there was great danger of 
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being lost among the rocks and breaken, till thef 
came within sight of the light-house, which direct* 
ed them safely into the port. 

The female part of th^ company, especiallj^ 
stood greatly in need of rest, after the terror and 
fatigue of the voyage. As soon as they were sut 
ficiently recovered, they set out to view the towO) 
which abounds with antiquities, having formerly 
been a place of great opulence. 

The ruins of the ancient city lie about a sbort 
mile from the modem one. These, like the remains 
of ancient Syracuse, are converted into corn-fields, 
vineyards, and orchards. The temples of YeDOS 
and Concord are of the same dimensions, and baflt 
in a similar style of architecture : the latter is almost 
entire, and, from its simplicity, has a fine effect 
The Temple of Hercules is in. a very ruinous state, 
but the fragments show that it was much larger tbaa 
the two former ones ; though inferior in magnitude 
to that dedicated to Jupiter Olympus, believed, by 
the common people, from the enormous masses of 
which it was composed, to have been the work of 
giants. 

The broken walls, mouldering pillars, and scat- 
tered fragments, of temples, sepulchres, catacombs, 
and other monuments of the former grandeur of 
the place, led Mr. Seymour to compare the present 
desolation, with the luxurious magnificence of its 
inhabitants, in the age of the Roman emperor,^ 
Augustus Caesar. <' It is related," said he, ^'^ by one 

of 
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of their historians, that the large vessels used for 
liolding water, were commonly of silver; and that 
they rode in litters and carriages of ivory, richly 
adorned. In describingthe public entry ofa certain 
citizen, who returned victorious from the Olympic 
ganrcs, he says that he was attended by three hun- 
dred chariots, each drawn by four white horses, 
adorned with the richest harness. Such," con- 
tinned he, ^^ is the certain lot of human greatness : 
time and accident destroy the proudest empires, and 
death levels the rich and the poor together^ the 
abundance of the one, and the wants of the other, 
are forgotten, and no other ^listinction remains but 
that of Tirtue. The names of those whose great 
actions raised them above their fellow-citizens, have 
been transmitted in the page of history, and receive 
the applause of the wise and good in all i^ges." 

The present city is both ugly and irr^ular, con- 
sisting of mean houses, standing in dirty, narrow, 
crooked streets: but' as it lies, on the slope of a' 
mountain, every part of it is seen, and from the 
distance of a few miles at sea, it makes a noble 
appearance. The hospitality -of the natives was 
always remarkable^: it was once customary with the 
nobles to place servants at the gates of the city, to 
invite all strangers who entered them, to their 
houses. The same disposition prevails; our tra- 
vellers could not disengage themselves from the 
pressing invitations of several of the principal in* 
habitants'. Their entertainments are jprofuse, and 
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consist of a variety of dainties ; eBpeciallj of the 
finest fruits, and ices of all kinds, made in the like- 
ness of peaches, oranges, pomegranates, and pine* 
apples. 

From a wish to see some of the internal parts of 
the country, they agreed to go by land to Pftlenno, 
and accordingly mules and guards, as before, were 
engaged for the journey. 

The pleasure of riding through the most beautiful, 
wild, and romantic country that can be imagined, 
where the luxuriant fertility of the plains fbrmsa 
delightful contrast with the sublimity of rugged 
mountains, often coyered with woods, and cheered 
by the songs of the nightingale^ was much inte^ 
rupted by the danger of the roads, which are not 
less difficult to pass than those over the Alps ^ and 
the miserable accommodation of the inns, or rather 
hovels, which pretend to supply travellers with re- 
freshments, though it happened frequently that no- 
thing more was to be procured than a little straw 
for the mules. The heat of the weather was so ex- 
cessive, that they continued their journey through 
a great part of the night, the moon being near the ' 
full: and, in the middle of the day, they rested ii 
the most convenient shady spot they could fiad, 
the inns being too filthy to enter. 

After so many difficulties, they rejoiced to per- 
ceive the approach to Palermo, which is very fine; 
the avenues which lead to the city are planted with 
fruit-trees, and large American aloes in full blow. 
Here they took up their abode for some weeks, and 
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luia found an opportunity of conveying to 
phia some account of ber Sicilian expedition, in 
5 following letter. ^^/^ / 



LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

FalernuK 
DEAB SOFUIA, 

I WBOTB jou from Naples, that we were going 
make the tour of Sicily * ; we are now in the 
pital of the island, which, though not so large, 
ceeds Naples in beauty and elegance. 
The two principal streets cross each other in the 
Qtre of the city, where they form a handsome 
uare, called the Ottangola, adorned with elegant 
lildings. From the centre^ of this square, these 
ible streets, with the four grand gates at the end 
them, have a very fine effect. The Porta Felice, 
e most beautiful of these gates, opens to the 
arino, a delightful walk along the sea*shore, 
dere all the genteel company at Palermo meet at 
idnigbt, to enjoy the refreshing breezes from the 
ft, after the heat of the day, which is here intoler* 
lie. Some go in carriages, others walk ; they are 
dertained with a concert, performed in an elegant 
mple that stands in the middle of the Marino, 
csides this diversion, there are conversaziones 
^ery evening, where the company are more soci- 
de and agreeable than in Italy. The ladies of 

* This letter does not appear. 

Palermo ^ 
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Palermo are so fond of these meetiirgs, that fhejire 
mostly held in their lying-in chambers. I wentiri&i 
my mother, last night, to one given by a Sicilias 
princess, who had not been brought to bed a week: 
she received us sitting np in bed, in an elegant on* 
dress, with a number of her friends around her. 

The young people here enjoy a great deal more 
liberty than they do in Italy : at an entertainment 
to which we were invited, given in honour of the 
king's birth-day, a large party of us amused oop 
selves, without restraint, at cross purposes, and 
other games of that kind, whilst the rest of the 
company conversed, or played at cards. Chi this 
occasion, we were sumptuously regaled with ices, 
creams, chocolate, sweetmeats, and fruit, of which 
there was a surprising variety. 

My father, according to his usual custom, has 
conducted us to the principal churches and poUic 
buildings, many of which are extremely rich and 
magnificent. The cathedral is a venerable Gothic 
building, supported within by eight colurnm of 
oriental granite, and divided into a great number of 
chapels, some of which are enriched with treasures^ 
particularly that of Rosoiia, of whom Ihaveagreat 
deal more to say by and by. The relics of this 
saint are kept in a large silver box, studded with 
precious stones. The lower orders of people are 
so superstitious as to believe that they have the 
power of working miracles, and can cure diseases 
by a touch. 

The 
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The churches here are so namerous, there being 
no less than three hundred, that I shall only add 
that of Monreale, the situation of w hich has charm- 
ed me so much, that I cannot pass it by. The 
church is very large, and incrusted, at at immense 
expence, if ith mosaic. But the walk that leads to 
it from this city, is the most striking of all its 
beauties : it winds, by easy zig-zags, to the top of 
the high mountain on which the church stands; it 
is bordered with luxuriant flowerihg shrubs, and 
adorned with fountains. The mountain commands 
a fine prospect of the valley below, which has flie 
appearance of one continued garden of orange* 
trees, perftiming the air with its delicious odours. 

The inhabitants of Palermo pride themselves upon 
the number and splendour of their equipages; nay, 
so far do they carry this folly, that they really think 
it a disgrace for any above the lowest vulgar to be 
seen walking in the streets. The only excuse I can 
make for them is the excessive heat of the climate, 
and the suflfoc^ting po^er of the sirocc wind, which 
frequently prevails in Sicily, as well as in the 
neighbourhood of Naples. It is a happy thing it 
does not last long at a time, for I really believe, if 
it did, nobody could support it. It blows from 
the south; and many people are of opinion, that it 
comes (torn the parched deserts of Africa. 

*A few mornings ago, not being aware of it, as 
soon as I arose^ feeling myself ex<5essively hot, and 
unusuaHj oppressed by the closeness oi l\\e 'we^'* 
iAetf I threw up the wiodoW) wbeO) lo taj to\- 

M igivw^ 
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prise, instead of refreshment, I was alinost smotinred 
mrith a blast of heat, which I was so well coariBoed 
was a reflection from some place on fire, that I ran 
into my mother's chamber, to tell her my appre* 
hensions. She desired me to lay aside my fear, for 
it was only the sirocc wind, which had set in abool 
an hour before. The doors and windows were 
ordered to be kept closely shut ; and against thote 
windows where there were no shutters, wet blankets 
were bung, tofievent the entrance of this unwhole- 
some air. The Sicilian servants, who were used to 
it, came without orders, and continually sprinkled 
the apartments, to keep them cool, with fresh water, 
drawn from a fountain in the house ; a luxury to be 
found in every gentleman's house in Palermo, 

The heat, whilst it lasted, was so insuffisrable,tii8t 
it made us all ill. For my part, I was so weakainl 
languid, that I could hardly crawl about the room, 
and was unable to do any thing but lie upon a sob, 
in a loose bed-gown, and eat ice, and quench mj 
thirst with ice- water; indulgences which aie en* 
joy^ here by the poor as well as the rich, for ice 
is as necessary as bread in this climate. 

We were kept close prisoners till the afternoon; 
for nobody, but those who are absolutely obliged 
to it, ever go abroad whilst the sirocc blows. Tho 
wind suddenly changed to the north, and the alter* 
ation was so great, that we were glad to put on oui 
clothes, and to keep up the glasses of our coadi) 
when we went out in the evening, on aecoont of tbe 

cold, 
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DoUy IhMsii the heat then was equal to a niltry day 
IB England ; bat the poies of our skin had been ao 
opened by the effects of the sirocc, that we were 
scarcely able to bear the change. A few hours, 
however, braced us up again, and we recovered our 
health and spirits as before. 

A Sicilian lady, who has taken ^reat pains to 
point out to us the objects most deserving attention, 
insiBted upon our taking a ride to Monte Pelegrinoj 
where we might see the situatte of the city 
to great advantage. It stands on the side of a 
large semicirde , formed by high and rocky moun- 
tains ; but the country that lies between the city 
and tb^se mountains, is one of the richest and most 
beautiful spots in the wodd. The appearance of 
the whole is like a royal garden, filled with firuitf 
tfeea of every species, and watered by fountains and 
rivulets, that wander in various directions through 
this delightful plain. The title of prince is very 
comnson, not being confined, as in England, to 
the relations of the royal fiimily. The youagec 
Bona of the nobility, instead of Lord Thoidas, 
Lord William, or any other name, are styled 
Don Socfa-a-one ; and the danghtefs are called 
Donna. 

The least of St. Rosolia has exceeded our expect* 
ation** I would fain give you a description of the 
fine sights that were exhibited on this occasion, the 
five days that the ieast lasted ; but Hear I can nevec 
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convey toyoar mind an idea of the hondtedtii part 
of the splendour of the show ; you must accept nj 
best endeavours, and heighten it as much aspoisi* 
ble from your own imagination. 

The festival b^an by the procession of tbe 
triumphal car of the saint, through the city, from 
the Marino to the Porto Nuova. It was attended 
by a troop of horse, with trumpets, kettlerdrains, 
and all the city officers in their gala nnifonm. 
JBefore I proceed, you must know that this car is 
an enormous machine, that overtops the highest 
houses : the bottom of it is formed like that of a 
Roman galley ; but, higher up, the front is made 
oval, like an amphitheatre, with seats placed one 
above another, which are filled with a numerous 

• 

band of musicians. Above this orchestra tbera'is 
alargedome, supported by six Corinthiah colorons, 
and adorped with a number of figures of taints 
and angels^ and on the top of the dome stands a 
gigantic silver statue of St. Rosolia. Every pArt 
of the machine was dressed out with orange-trees, 
floi^er-pots, andtrees of artificial corliK It was 
drawn by fifty-six huge mules, in two rows, oma- 
Biented with curious- trappings, and mounted by 
twenty-eight 'postiilions, dressed in gold and silyer 
brocades, with great plumes of ostrich feathers in 
their. hats. The car stopped every fifty or siztj 
yardS| when the band performed a piece (rf* mmicy 
with tongs in honour of the saint. / 
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As soon as the triomph was finished we went to 
the Marino, which was illuminated with a range 
of painted arches and pyramids, adorned with arti* 
ficial flowers, and so thickly covered with lamps, 
that, at a little distance, they appeared like arches 
and pyramids of flame. More than two thousand 
of th«m were distributed about the city. Oppo- 
site to the centre of this blazing line of light was 
a magnificent pavilion. erected for the viceroy (x) 
and his company, which consisted of all the nobi- 
lity of Palermo; and facing the pavilion, at some 
little distance in the sea, were placed the great fire- 
works, representing the front of a palace, adorned 
with columns, arches, and trophies. All the ship- 
ping in the harbour was ranged round this palace, 
and discharged their artillery, which produced a 
grand effect, by re-echoing from the mountain. 
Bombs and water-rockets were played off" in all di- 
rections, for some time, when, in an instant, the pa- 
lace appeared beautifully illumin<ited, as if by ma- 
gic, for nobody was seen to approach it. At the same 
moment, the fountains in the court before it spouted 
np fire; and when these were extinguished, the 
court of the palace was changed into a great par* 
terre, adorned with palm-trees of fire, intersperse4 
with orange-trees, flower-pots, vases, and other 
ornaments. These and the palace were extinguished 
together; the front of the latter broke into a variety 
of suns, stars, and wheels of fire, which presently 
ledttced the whole to ruins. But when we thought 

it 
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ft was all oTcr, thcie bust fnm the laiddle of tk 
pile a vast ezplorioB of two tttooMiid lockHi, 
bombiy scrpeBti, and tqaibsy which senacd to fn- 
lighten the iky. 

As soon as the fire-works were finished, the 
Ticeroj went oat to sea, in a galley richly ittmBi- 
Bated : it was rowed b j serent j-two oais, and 
made a brilliant appearance; flying swiftly <ifcrtlie 
smooth water, which shone roond it like a flame, 
and reflected its splendour on all sides. The oan 
beat time to the French horns, clarionets, and 
trnmpets, of which there was a numerons band on 
board. 

The entertainment of this evening was girea hf 
the mayor of the city. The principal nobilitj 
proyide the amusements of each evening by tansi. 
A general invitation was sent to oar partj, ai 
strangers, and eYcry civility shown ns^ aoooidiDg 
to the Sicilian hospitality. Most of the company 
concluded the night by the Corso, but we retired 
to rest suflicientlj fatigued. 

The second day's diversions began by thehofie- 
races : there were three races, and six horses started 
each race, mounted by boys, gaudily dressed, who 
had the dexterity to keep their seats; and manage 
their horses, without either saddle or bridle; the 
only restraint they had over them was a short cord, 
put into their mouths like a bit. A piece of white 
silkyCmbroidered-witb gold, was the prise bestowed 
upon the victor, who was led along the streets ia 

triumph. 
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triomph. The illnminationv ware the same as the 
preceding night ; and we attended the grand con* 
venation of the nobles, at the archbishop's palace, 
where a splendid entertainment was provided, and 
the gardens were rendered delightful by music 
and a blaee of light. 

On the third day the amusements were so rouclt 
like those I have already described, that I shall 
only mention the appearance of the city from the 
beautiful square, or rather octagon, in the centre of 
it. This place was richly ornamented with tapestry, 
statues, and artificial flowers. Four bands of music, 
and fine illuminations, heightened the pleasure of 
the scene, which was extremely brilliant; as the eye 
reaches through the principal streets to the four 
gates, mil equally decorated, and glittering with 
thousands of lamps^ in the form of trophies and 
other fiinciful ornaments. 

The most striking novelty of the fourth day, was 
the viceroy's visit tothesquareand the great churd).. 
He went on foot, and was attended by the whole 
company : of course, we joined his train, and were 
spectators of 4he most splendid sight in the world. 
This vast building, walls, roof, pillars, and pilasters^ 
were- entirely covered with looking-glasses, inter«» 
spersed with gold and silver paper, artificial flowers, 
and suqh-like ornaments, disposed with the greatest 
taste, and lighted up with twenty thousand wax 
tapers, reflecting all colours io every direction, and 
producing an effect so dazzling, thatilCMiv:aiXtfi.V^ 
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be borne by the strongest eyes. Besides all th'u, 
there are fourteen altars on each side, and the great 
altar in the middle, dressed out in the same style of 
magnificence. The whole of this grand feast was 
concluded on the fifth day, by a procession of all 
the priests, friars, and religious orders of thedij. 
Ten lofly machines, representing temple^, taber- 
nacles, and other pieces of architecture, were placed 
at equal distances, and were filled with wax figures 
of saints and angels, richly dressed by the nun^in 
robes of gold and silver tissue. A great silver box, 
containing the bones of St. Rosolia, followed, and 
the archbishop closed the procession, blessing the 
people as he passed. The moment this compaoy 
had walked round the great square, the streams of 
a beautiful large fountain, that stands in the ceoiie, 
were changed into liquid fire, which issued oat on 
all sides, and was, in a few minutes, extinguished 
with a vast explosion, which concluded the whok. 
Thus I have given you an account of this grand 
festival, which I hope may afford you a small part 
of the pleasure I enjoyed in beholding it. 

My father has received letters from Count Rant* 
zean, with the happy news of his safe arrival at 
Petersburgh. Present him with itiy kind remem- 
brances ; and believe me to be, affectionately, 
yours, 

LAURA. 



THEODORE. 
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THEODORE to SOPHIA. 

Palermo. 
DBAR SOPHIA, 

I PEEPED oyer Laura's shoulder, as she was 
folding up her letter, by which I found she has 
omitted many things in her account of this city, that 
I think worth knowing ; therefore I shall enclose a 
few observations in the same packet. 

Here is an observatory, for watching the appear* 
ances of the stars. Hook, the astronomeri perceived 
a comet from it, in the year .1795. 

The viceroy's palace makes a grand appearance^ 
in the centre of a noble, spacious square. From the 
windows is seen a most delightful prospect over the 
whole city, the sea, and the neighbouring islands^ 
Mount Pelegrino, the distant liglit-house, and the 
ships going out to sea, or sailing into the harbour^ 
are great additions to the view. 

Sicily was once in possessibn of the Arabians t 
some magnificent relics of that people still remain. 
We were much amused by examining an Arabian 
palace near Palermo. It is a square building of 
hewn stone: at the entrance is an arched vault, 
lined with marble, from which a stream of fresh 
water discharges itself into a marble basin, and is 
conveyed, by means of a canal, into the middle of 
the hall : the walls are adorned with mosaic work, 
and Arabic inscriptions : tbe roof is quite flat, like 
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the hooses in Asia, and laid oat in artificial gtt* 
den«y with fountains and Taaei of flowers. 

The Flora is a public garden, where genteel okd- 
panj resort of an evening. The fragrant orange 
walks, clear fountains, statues, and pavilions, with 
the prospect of the sea, render it a most agreetbk 
retreat after the oppressive heat of a summer's daj. 
Near it is a botanical garden, with an elegant tempfe 
at its entrance : amongst the carious planti that 
grow in it, we were shown the papTrua, the leaves 
of which the ancients used for paper, the s■ga^ 
cane, and the lofty palm-tree. 

The Sicilians are very fond of bathing and 
swimming: near the shore are various bathing* 
bouses. How apt we are to catch the mannen of 
those with whom we associate ! I am becouiealiiofit 
amphibious, and have learnt to swim dextenxidj. 
The natives have brought this art to great perisCf- 
tion : sometimes they imitate the sword-fish, and 
swim with one hand, whilst the other, extended 
over the surface of the water, represents its long 
snout : at another time, they dive and rise up by 
turns, like a dolphin, spurting a quantity of water 
from their mouths into the air. They likewise 
take a frog for their model, and dart fi>rth both 
hands and feet at the same moment. These, with 
many other sportive tricks, do they practise in the 
wateTi and consider it as one of their principal ea* 
joymenls. 

. Those who want to be conveyed from one pboe 
(o another^ may hiie either a sedan, or a chaise with 
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two wheels, called callessim, drawn by one horse ; 
these are the best for expedition, for they drive 
most furiously. One day I met a sedan^ and 
being curious to see whom it contained, looked in 
at the window; but was glad to draw back my 
head, when I perceived a dead body fixed upright* 
within it. They seldom nse any other hearse, and 
since I have discovered that, I have never liked la 
iride ia> one of them» 

Mountebanks and improtisatari often amuse the 
common people in the streets, ami detain them kota> 
going to their work at a proper hour in the morning* 
When a festival is proclaimed, an officer goes 
about beating on a drum ; a custom that my father 
supposet they have borrowed from the Arabians*. 

The Siciliaa beauties have mostly black hair^ 
and expressive, dark eyes : they are of the middle 
height, and delicately formed* Most young ladies 
are educated in the convents, where their taste for 
music is mere cultivated than reading, or that kind 
of knowledge which enlarges the mind ; they play 
charmingly, and often accompany the piano forte 
or guitar with their melodious voices. They dis* 
play great elegance in their dress, which is fre* 
qnently of fine muslin, or embroidery, made after 
the' French or German fashion ; and their fine 
hair is simply adorned with a ribbon, or natural 
rose, of ^hicb there are plenty, eveu in winter; 
unless, in going abroad, they throw a black veil 
over thek heads, to shade them firom. tjie sun* 
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Roses in winter i I think I hear you say. Yei, 
towards the end of October, when, in many 
countries, the season -begins to look gloomy, 
nature is still delightful in Sicily : fruits and 
flowers abound ; oranges, figs, and citrons, are 
still in perfection; and the gardens display ane- 
mones, jopquils, and hyacinths, of the finest 
colaurs : the windows are covered with blooming 
jessamines, and the air perfumed with cassia and 
other fragrant shrubs. No white frosts, or hizy 
fogSy incommode the inhabitants; but they safs 
great inconvenience from the violent heat of sioh 
mer, and are continually teased- with innomenbb 
multitudes of flies. It is now time for me to attend 
my father in his study; so I must say farew^. 

THEODORE. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

l^oyage to Catania, Productions of Sicily, Tunny^hery. 
CoraHrfishcry, Journey to Mount Etna. Goat^s cavern. 

As soon as the festival of St. Rosolia was overy 
the party took leave of their kind friends at Palermo 
irith, great regret, and embarked in a small vessel 
For Catania. They kept in sight of the coast all the 
iray, and [fipequently went ashore, for refreshment 
ind rdief from the motion of the ship. On these 
)ccasions, the children busied themselves with 
pandering on the beach, and gathering shells, 
3oral, sponge, and several beautiful kinds of sea- 
ireed. The arrangement of this little collection of 
cariosities served them for employment when . on 
board, and, with other agreeable circumstances, 
relieved the tediousness of confinement during the 
day; and the midnight hymn to the Virgin Mary, 
Bang regularly by the sailors every night, had a 
pleasing and uncommon effect. 

Among the passengers there was a Sicilian gen- 
tleman, who was well skilled in the natural history 
of his native island ; he perceived that Mr. Seymoor 
uid his jSriends were foreigneiSy and very politely 
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answered all their enqniries in the most obliging 
manner. The company presently gathered rovad 
him, and, at the general request, he gave them the 
fbliowing account of the principal produce, and 
singular objects, that are found in Sicily. 

<<The whole world," said he, ^' perhaps, can- 
not boast a spot where nature b more lavish of her 
bounty. Our harvests repay the labourer with an 
astonishing increase. The various kinds of grain, 
and wheat in particular, have always formed onr 
chief riches, and would continue to fill our coffiera 
with wealth, were we allowed to export it to other 
countries, free from the heavy duties imposed upon 
it by an arbitrary government. 

^ Instead of laying up our com in licks^ when it 
is carried home, we store it in deep pits^ or cavenU) 
where it will keep good for years. 

<^ Soda, or glasswort, is a plant that yields consi- 
derable profit, by burning it to ashes, and after- 
Wards extracting a salt from them ; which, mixed 
With a particular kind oi fine sand, is made into 
the mirrors and crystal-glass, manufactured by the 
Venetians in the island of Murano, and sent bj 
them to all parts of £urope. 

<^ The licorice cakes, which are used in England 
as a remedy for coughs, are made of the j nice that is 
squeezed from the roots of a plant that grows plen- 
tifully here. Our ash-trees produce manna in great 
abundance. About the beginning of August, when 
the weather is extremely hot, the country people 

make 
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make an opening in the bark of (he tree ; from this 
iround there runs a thick, whitish liquor, which 
hardens by being exposed to the sun, and becomes 
manna ; it is then carefullj gathered, and packed 
in boxes for sale. 

^ The variety of aromatic pTants with which the 
country is eyeiy where overspread, accounts for the^ 
superior quality of our honey: that gathered in the 
neighboorhood of Hybh has always been celebrat* 
ed, as excelling all others in flavour. The bees are 
not kept in hives, as in England and many other 
places, but are left at liberty (o choose those situ- 
ations to which their instinct guides them, as most 
abounding with those flowers that furnish the de- 
licious treasure they seek. The peasants search 
for the honey in the hollows of trees and rock^ and 
plunder them of their store at the season when they 
have just finished laying up their provisions for 
the winter. 

<^ You have already seen, that fruits of the richest 
kind and the greatest variety, are the produce of 
our island. After indulging ourselves with the 
utmost profusion, we supply distant countries with 
oranges, lemons, bergamots, almonds, pistachio- 
nuts^ raisins, figs, and currants. 

^ The sugar-cane thrives here, and is cultivated 
in some parts for family use. Our natural riches 
are by no means confined to vegetable productions : 
quarries of beautiful marble, of different colours, 
are to bo found beneath the surface of the earth, but 
for want of encouragement th^ are 8eldom^otVt&« 
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<< There is great reason to sappoae, from tlie 
mineral substances with which the soil abounds, 
that, in former a^^, (here were volcanoes in se?enl 
parts of the island : these afiect the springs, and 
gtye them qualities of a surprising, and sometimei- 
opposite kind. We have manj natural fountains, 
that are boiling hot; others that are intense! j cold, 
yet are never known to freeze. We have some 
that throw up an oily scum, which the peasants 
collect to burn in their lamps. In other places 
there is a variety of sulphureous baths, where sick 
persons submit to violent perspirations, caused by 
the heat of the vapour, jj^^ / - - >/ -^ - • — 

^^ These are the most striking objects that I recol* 
lect at this time. Were I to give you a minote 
account of the productions of Mount Etna alone, 
I should fatigue your attention. That wonderfal 
mountain, between its base and its summit, com- 
prehends all tlie climates of the earth, and its pro- 
duce varies accordingly. Besides the corn, the 
wine, the oil, the silk, the spice, and delicious 
fruits, of its lower region ; the beautiful forests, 
the flocks, the game, the tar, the cork, the honey, 
of its second; the snow and ice of its third: it 
affords, from its caverns, cinnabar, mercury, sul- 
phur, alum, nitre, and vitriol. In the parched 
hollows around it grow both cinnamon and pep- 
per, which are sold at a low price, by a set of 
banditti, who dress themselves like hermits, and 
being mixed with the genuine spices from the East 
Indies^ are sent to dijferent parts of Europe. 
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The sea," coptinued ike stranger, ^' is another 
:e^ whence we draw a plentiful supply of pro^ 
n^ for ouEselves, and the means of an extensive 
aerce with foreign nations. If jou are not ac- 
ited wiih the methods we use in catching the 
'ent kinds of fish which are found on our 
By and the arts of the coral-fishery, some ac«- 
t of them may serve to pass away the time." 
leodore, who had been extremely attentive to 
jhole of this discourse, entreated him to pror 
: a request in which the rest of the company 
d with so much earnestness, that he immedi* 

complied. 

Though,'^ resumed he, ^' the catching of the 
Y is one of our principal amusements, there is 

cruelty than generosity in the sport, as the 
animal has not the possibility of escaping the 
IS that are laid for him. The tonnaros in which 
are taken, consist of strong nets, fastened to the 
im of the sea by anchors and heavy leaden 
hts. These are fixed in narrow passages 
igst the rocks, and are divided into several 
Iments, distinguished by different names, as 
ftloon, the hall, the parlour, &c. The unwary 
frhich enter the first apartment, are prevented 

returning, by a net that is laid down for that 
lose; and aire driven by the fishermen from 
division to another, till they reach the last, 
h is called the Chamber of Death, where they 
iresently dispatched Vrith spears. 

<( A numerous 
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<< A numerous fleet of small fialiing-boal% co^ 
ployed in catching muUd, dories^ mackard, and 
several other kinds of fish, make a pretty appea^ 
ance on the water in a fine summer's night, wludi 
is the best time for these expeditions. As soon si 
it is dark, two men get into each boat; one of tbem 
'holds a lighted torch over the surface of the water, 
by which he brings up the fish within reach of kii 
companion, who is prepared to strike him with a 
Iiarpoon iron* 

<< The coral is drawn from the bottom of the tea, 
by the invention of a great wooden cross, to the 
middle of which is fixed a heavy, bard stone. 
Nets are tied to the bars of the cross, before it is let 
down into the water. As soon as they feel it tooeh 
the bottom, the rope is made fast to the boat, and. 
they row about, all oyer the coral beds, which 
causes the great stone to break the coral from the 
locks; and being entangled in the nets, it is easily 
drawn up and taken into the boats." 

From the subject of the fisheries, this intelligent 
Sicilian proceeded to many other interesting topici) 
till the midnight hymn of the sailors warned tbem 
that it was time for repose; and the next morning 
they found themselves in the harbour of Catania. 
Having already seen the city, they waited only till 
they had recovered (he fatiguesof the voyage, before 
they set off on their long-intended visit to Mount . 
Ulna. The ascent of the lower region was so gen« 
tie, and it presented such a union of fertility and 

beaulyy 



eatify, ihhtj notwithstanding (he extreme badness 
f the roads, they wers scarcely sensible of any 
iligue. Corn-fields, vineyards, orchards, the 
chest fruits and the gayest flowers, intermixed 
ith fields of black Tava ; and small mountains, 
ost of them clothed with beautiful trees and the 
ightest verdure; rendered the scene as delightful 

it was uncommon. The base and the sides of 
tna are covered with such mountains, every 
option producing a new one. 
In the villages, they observed a savage fierceness 
the manners of the people : they frequently abus« 

them as they passed along, and sometimes fol- 
wed them with shouts and ill language, only 
cause they differed from themselves. As they 
ew near to the boundary of the lower region^ 
ey travelled over extensive beds of barren ashes 
d lava; The beauties of the woody region, which 
sy now entered, appeared more striking (rom the 
eariness of this ride. These delightful forests 
rm a kind of belt round the mountain, for the 
soe of nine miles. The air, which before was 
Itry nnd hot, was now cool and refreshing ; and 
9 fragrance of the rich, aromatic plants, which 
rer the ground, was perceptible in every breeze. 
The guides conducted them to a large hollow 
loe, called the Goats* Cavern, because the wild 
ats frequently take shelter within it from storms, 
ire the party determined to rest and r^ale, that 
5y might be more capable of supporting the fii- 

ticua 
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tigue of reaching the summit. One of the Italians, ^ 
who liad oome with tbem from Naples, having se- 
veral times explored the mountain, had, from the 
beginning of the journey, dissuaded the ladies from 
undertaking the expedition ; he now expostulated 
again upon the danger of the attempt, with so much 
reason, that they rcluctanlij consented to remain in 
the cavern, with a guide and a servant, till the 
return of their friends. 

Their first care was to collect dry leaves, that had 
fallen from the stately oak which overshadowed 
their retreat; of these they contrived to make com- 
fortable beds, whilst their attendants were employed 
in providing materials for a good fire^ by cnttinf 
down great branches from the trees. A heap of 
snow, tliat lay unmelted in a corner of the cave, sup* 
plied them with water for their tea ; and as their 
basket was well furnished with bread and batter, 
they did not feel the want of an agreeable meaL 

The novelty and beauty of the objects around 
them, induced them to wander about most of the 
next day, that, at least, they might view as many 
of the wonders of the mountain as were withio 
their reach. In one place they observed a. golfy 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, which 
the guide told them formerly threw out torrents of 
fire : in another, they gathered the most delicioof 
fruits, produced from what was lately a black and 
barren rock. Though the solitude of their situatioa 
excluded them from all other human beings, the 

woods 
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Woods were* filll of inhabiUints, amongst which were 
numbers of land-tortoises and porcupines. The 
loe-bucks and the wild goats skipped from thicket 
to thicket, with the most plajful agilitj, whilst 
turtles and wild pigeons were heard cooing 
amongst the branches. 

A fawn of peculiar beaut j attracted Laura^s no- 
tice, by skipping gently before her, and then stop- 
ping frequently, as if waiting to be overtaken. 
She followed the steps of the nimble animal with 
80 much eagerness, that she was led insensibly to 
a considerable distance from her companions, into 
a more enclosed part of the forest, where she might 
presently have lost her way irrecoverably, had she 
not been reminded of her danger, by the terrific 
appearance of a wild boar, which lay asleep at the 
foot of a large chesnot-trce. Fear overcame her 
desire of pursuing the runaway: she turned about 
hastily, and returned with such speed to her mo- 
ther, that she was almost breathless. Mrs. Seymour, 
perceiving something had alarmed her, led her into 
an open place in the rock, where she might sit 
down and recover herself. On advancing a few 
paces, they found it was a large, hollow cavern, in 
which were vast quantities of snow, heaped there, 
as the guide told them, by the peasants, who use 
the caverns of the mountain as ice-houses, on ac- 
count of their extreme coldness, which in many of 
them is almost insupportable, even in summer. 
The tianaitum bom the warmth of the open air 
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ifaa fo great, that they were glad to lanon inloi 
more agreeable sitoatioo. 

The guiile condncted them to a grove full of > 
aromatic shrubs, shedding the moat odoriferoo 
per fu roes, where he showed them a carioos spring, 
that floHS odIj in the daj-iime. ^ This incgo- 
larity,'* said 3Irs. Seymour, ^ is not so wonderfnl 
as it at first appears, when we consider that the 
snows, which supply the waters of the spring, an 
melted by the sun during the day, and haidfli 
again in the night." In another place he pointed 
out a spring, the waters of which are so poisonoo^ 
as to destroy the birds and beasts that drink sf 
them. 

Thus passed the day, in observing a few of the 
productions of the woody r^on; till, weary irith- 
fatigue, they retired to their bed of leaves in the 
Cloats* Cavern I hoping on the morrow to be rpjoia* 
ed by their friends fVom the summit. 
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CHAP. XXIV, 



oodif region of Mount Etna. Tower qf Empedocles. ricw 
from the summit of the volcano. Thunder-storm. Earth- 
quakes, A second shock. Eruption from the mountain. 
Voyage to Malta, 

I AR different from the scenes which had amused 
e ladies, in their excursions near the Goafs' 
Eivem, were those which presented themselves \o 
>• Seymour and his fellow-travellers, in their pro- 
en towards the summit of Etna. They set out 
I their expedition about midnight, attended by 
?eral servants, and a guide well acquainted with 
6 difficulties of the way. Their minds were af- 
cted with such an awful gloom, by the sound of 
e dull bellowing of the mountain, and the view 
'the vast ocean extended to a great distance below 
em, that scarcely a word was spoken. The ob- 
urity of the night increased the danger of clam- 
oring up steep rocks of lava, where one. false step 
* the mules might throw them headlong down 
e precipice. 

By day-break they had passed the woody region, 
\A bad fresh difficulties to encounter in getting. 
'er the great extent of snow and ice that always 
ijouuds tbo summit of the mountain. By the en* 

coaragemenl; 



not the snow yielded to (heir steps. The n 
an ancient tower, supposed to have been hi 
the philosopher Empedocles, for the purpose 
serving the changes of the mountain, affordec 
a convenient resting place, before they be{ 
climb up the great crater, the form of whi 
sembles a sugar*Ioaf. This conical mouBl 
entirely composed of ashes, and other burnt 
rials, poured forth from the mouth of the vt 
which is in its centre. The circuit aroin 
base of this vast heap of cinders, is not les 
ten miles. As they drew nearer to the sumn 
ascent beeame still steeper, and the cold v 
tense; but, on reaching the utmost point,, 
hardship they had snfiered was amply lei 
by the most sublime and extensive view in i 
The sun rose majestically, as out of the i 
immense tracts, both of sea and land, inteit 
The islands of Lipari, Pinari, Alicudi, Stro] 
and Volcano, with their smoking summit 
peared urtder their feet; and they looked 
ilpon the whole island of Sicily, tracing the 
of the ri^rs, and the form of itis outline 
drawn: out upon a (nap. The point on 
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thej stood* is so mnch raised above all the other 
objects, that nothing interrupted the boundless 
prospect, as far as the power of sight could reach. 
After having contemplated the extensive and 
fkried scene before them for some time, with inex- 
piessible admiration, thej returned towards the 
crater of the mountain, which is a circle of three 
miles and a half in circumference, shelving down 
into a regular hollow, like a vast amphitheatre. 
Columns of sulphureous smoke continually burst 
Srom the sides of the cavity, which, being heavier 
than the surrounding air, instead of ascending, as 
moke usually does, roll down the mountain like a 
lonent. Theodore's curiosity would have led him 
ivithin thisgulph, but his father's positive prohibi*^ 
Lion restrained him from the dangerous attempt ; 
the guide having told him that many persons had 
lost their lives by sinking through the surface, bir«> 
iides the injury that was to be, apprehended from 
the excessive heat, and the suffocating smoke with 
irhicb it is partly filled. In the midst of the crater 
is the great mouth of the volcano, whence those 
rait eruptions of flame and burning lava, which 
tiave so often overwhelmed the country, have 
ssued. It was impossible to behold this vent to 
lie internal fires, that lie concealed in the vabt colls 
md caverns within the bowels of the mountain, 
nithout a mixture of awe and terror, which was 
{reatly strengthened by the rising of the wind, and 
Jm gathering of the clouds beneath them, lu a 

n little 



companions, in the iioats' Uayern. The 
aion of the storm restored bis tranquiUii 
gave bim fresh spirits for descending the mc 
The cold, which they found extreme in thi 
regions^ gradually diminished till they reac 
bottom, ^hen the heat became almost Insi 
able. The entrance of the forests bore th< 
ot winter ; scarcely a leaf to be seen ; but^ 
advanced, the trees were in full verdure, i 
leaves covered with summer flowers. The 
tuxes of their expedition, and the various a 
common objects they had seen, afforded i 
fund of entertaiment for the friends whoi 
kad left in the cavern. 

After partaking together of the best rqpa 
fiituation afforded, they quitted their sylvan 
ation, and returned to Catania. 

The Neapolitans who bad accompanied I 
Sicily, beinff desirous of settine home, toe 
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!uced him to make sereral excnniona to the lower 
regions of the mountain, daring his stay at Cata- 
sia, in order to gain a knowledge of its vegetable 
productions. Being eagerly engaged in this pur- 
rait, and in forming a collection of curious fossils, 
he prolonged his stay, from time to time, notwith- 
itanding the extraordinaiy bellowing of the mighty 
folcano, and repeated shocks of slight earthquakes, 
had given notice of an approaching eruption. 
Mrs. Seymour's apprehensions had prevailed upon 
him to consent to fix an early day for their depar« 
tare : it was, however, unfortunately deferred too 
long; for one morning, as they were taking a walk 
together before breakfiist, they were alarmed by a 
violent rumbling noise, that seemed to proceed 
from the earth, and the evidebt marks of terror 
shown by the animals that were grazing near them. 
Before they had time to express their fears, the 
gromki shook so terribly, that they were both 
khiawn down. The heads of the largest trees were 
bent downwards to the earth. At a small distance 
from them was a roan ploughing with two oxen; 
to their utter astonishment, they saw him carried 
away, together with his field and team, to the other 
lide of a deep valley, without sufiering any other 
injmry than what was occasioned by his fear. 
As soon as they were able to reflect, their first care 
was to endeavour to reach their own habitation, 
where they had left their children ; but what lan- 
guage can express the anguish of their minds, on 
beholding, not only the house in which they Uvod^ 

^ 2 \»\X. 
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bnt the whole street, a heap of rains. Thej iroe 
not siogle in misfortane : scarcely a counteoanoe 
was to be seen, on which the deepest wo was not 
impressed. Parents bad lost their children; boi- 
bands their wives; and helpless infants werf, in 
one unhappy moment, deprived of the protectkm 
of their fond mother. 

It was not baildings only that were overthrown: 
the whole face of nature seemed changed. The beds 
,of rivers were become dry land, and the wslefs 
tilmed into another course; whilst fountains mixed 
with sand sprung up in several places, where before 
there had been no such appearance. The sea pre- 
sented as extraordinary a spectacle as the land: 
whilst some parts of it. remained perfectly calm, 
others rose to a surprising height, foaming and boil- 
ing with a terrible noise. On one part of the sboie 
a tremendous wave, caused, as was supposed, bj the 
fall of a mountain into the sea, burst with dreadful 
force, and washed away several hundred people, 
who had run thither, in order to make their escape - 
by means of boats: some of them were dashed 
against the rocks, and many swallowed in the deep. 

As soon as the terror of the first tumult had suf- 
ficiently subsided, to give opportunity for consi- 
dering the roost probable means of preserving the 
lives of those who survived, and rescuing the mi- 
serable wretches who l^y buried under the mini) 
orders were issued, by the magistrates, for eiettiog 
barracks and temporary huts, for the shelter of (hoie 
whose bouses were destroyed : workmen were 10^ 

wist 
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wise employed to dig away the rubbish, tbat if any 
could be found, who were not crushed to death by 
the fall of the buildings, they might be released 
from their painful confinement 

Mr. Seymour, with heroic fortitude, suppressed 
his fillings, and exerted himself in every possible 
way, for the assistance of others: he directed the 
operations of the workmen with great judgment 
and presence of mind, not without a hope that one, 
if not both, of his beloved children, might be found 
alive. The affliction of his wife was not so easily 
restrained* At first she gave full vent to her sorrow, 
and no persuasions could remove her from the 
ruins, under which slie believed her children were 
buried. Two whole nights and days she sat upon 
the rubbish, watching, with anxious eye, every 
stroke of the pick-axe, with the fond hope that it 
would restore her lost children. 

During this time, repeated shocks had been felt, 
(hough inconsiderable, when compared with that , 
which bad caused so much mischief. On the third 
day another severe earthquake shook the remains 
of the town with such violence, as not only threw 
down many buildings, but turned over again some 
of those which had fallen iu the first convulsion. 
Amongst these, was that wing of Mr. Seymour's . 
house that contained Laura's bed-chamber. By^ 
the second crush this apartment was completely laid 
open, and in one corner was discovered the poor 
girl^ lying half dressed, and nearly in a state of 

insensibility^ 
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inseDsibilUj. The sudden transition from the d^ 
spair which had begun to seize her mind, to the joy 
of deliverance bj sach an unexpected means, roused 
Mrs. Seymour to exert herself to take the neocssaiy 
steps for her daughter's recovery. The tender care 
of her mother, rest, and proper food, i^n restore^; 
Laura to her usual health. />\rf-^.-i**5^ ^ ^ ''^ 

On the return of her speech and understanding} 
her parents earnestly enquired, whether she knew 
where her brother was at the moment of the fiital 
aocident. Her reply destroyed every hope th^ 
had entertained of ever seeing him again. She 
told them, that he had left the house about half an 
hour before it happened, with design to go to the 
sea-side, to collect pebbles, shells, and sea-weeds, 
according to his usual custom of a morning; and 
described the place whither he intended to go, so 
exactly, that no doubt remained that he was one of 
those unfortunate persons who were swept into the 
ocean by that stupendous wave above-mentioned. 
At this intelligence, Mrs. Seymour was rdapsing 
into her former grief, had not the (ale of a woman, 
sheltered in the same hut, taught her a greater 
degree of resignation. She became calm and pa- 
tient, by comparing her own situation with that of 
this unhappy person, who was the only survivor 
of her family, having lost her husband and five 
children by the earthquake. 

The calamitous state of the city was greatly aug- 
mented by the dread of an eruption irom the moan- 
tain; 
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tain ; in event threatened by the loud bellowing^ 
nithin it, and the vast clouds of thick smoke, and 
torrents of hot ashes, that daily issued* from it, and 
hid waste large tracts of country. These alarming 
symptoma were followed by red-hot stones, and 
rocks of great size, thrown to an amazing height 
in the air» The fall of the stones and ashes (ogetber, 
&nned, at last, one of those smaller mountains, of 
which there are so many onr the declivity of Mount 
£tna. From the side of this new mountain burst a 
stream of burning lava, that overwhelmed every 
tbinjg in its way with resistless fury, destroying 
fields, vineyards, orchards, bouses, villages, and 
towns^ till it reached the sea. Nothing stopped its 
impetuous course : houses and churches were melted 
down into one mass of lava, and were lost amidst 
the fieiy torrent. Consternation seized the most 
eonrageous. The people fled on alt sides, they 
knew not whither ; numbers perished, and multi- 
tudes lost all their possessions, and were reduced 
to the most abject poverty. ^ 

Mn and Mrs. Seymour, impatient to leave such 
a scene of desolation, where a variety of objects- 
continually renewed the bitter remembrance of their 
lamented Theodore, ventured to embark for the 
island of Malta, iaa sparonaroy which i» a small 
six-oared boat, made entirely for speed, to avoid 
the pirates; but so flat and narrow, that it is* 
liable to be overset in a boisterous sea. 

Tbo 
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The weather, however, favoured their enterprise. 
They went on board towards evening ; at sun-set 
the wind died away, and a profound calm followed : 
the moon shone bright upon the water, and nothiDg 
was heard but the noise of the waves breaking oa 
the distant shore. To complete the solemDity, 
the sailors ^haunted their evening service to the 
Virgin, and beat time with their oars.' Such a 
tranquil scene was well adapted to soothe theii 
troubled minds. Exhausted by fatigue and anx- 
iety, they fell into a refreshing sleep, from which 
they did not awake till they were within sight of 
Malta. 

The entrance into the port of Valetta, the city 
where they landed^ ip defended by a strong castle 
on each side. 

On going ashore they found the streets crowded 
with well-dressed people, whose countenances ex- 
pressed health and plenty, and they were conduct* 
cd, by the master of the sparonaro^ to an excellent 
inui where they enjoyed the reppse necessary after 
their voyage. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

I. Cotton mamtfacture, Metita. Faletta, Ruaia* 
rriage. Ckristening^ Despoiism, An embasit/ i0 
fUkttUinopk, 

R. and Mrs* S^mour, and their daughter, 
iined some time la the island of Malta^ and 
ed whatever was rare or curious, hoping that 
sement and change of objects would allev&ite 
: gridffor the loss of their son. 
aura wrote a full account to Sophia, of all the 
nrtunes that had befallen them in Sicily; and 
he particulars have already been related^ that 
t is omitted, and the following one, containing 
Bcription of Malta, is presented to the reader. 



LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

Faktta, capitai qfMdUu 
BAR SOPHIA, 

Mt kifkl fatlier is daily contiiying some 
\ oi aiBusenent, from a desire of making mj 
h&r and ioe as bajfpy as we miA i^ Vn^^^ "^ 
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endcavonr to show my gratitude and affection by 
the appearance of cheerfulness, but the image of 
my dear Theodore is never absent from my mind. 

We have been to see most parts of this island, 
ivhich is little more than a barren rock, though it 
is covered with country houses and villages, be* 
aides seven cities, the two principal of which aie 
Valetta and C^ta Yecchi^. Every little village 
has a noble church, elegantly adorned with statues 
of marble, rich tapestry, and a large quantity of 
plate. 

The Maltese are extremely industrious, and cnl* 
tivate their little island with the greatest care. The 
soil, in many places, is not more than five or nx 
inches above the rock : and,, in some parts, the 
rock is so bare, that they have taken the trouble of 
bringing earth from Sicily. Instead of green 
hedges, the fields are enclosed with low walls of 
freestone^ which are both ugly and inconvenient; 
for, in summer, they reflect such a light and heat, 
that they are almost intolerable. One would scarce- 
ly suppose, that a rock of white freestone (and the 
whole island is nothing more) should produce the 
finest oranges in the world. A particular species 
of cotton grows here in great perfection; the plant 
which produces it is about half a yard high, and is 
covered with a number of pods full of cotton. As 
soon as they are ripe, the Maltese are careful to cut 
them off every morning, before sun-rise^ leat the 
hjBat of iho sua should turn the cotton yellow. 

Thcr 
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Thejr mannikcture the produce of their cotton 
plantattoiis into a variety of articles. The stock- 
ings made of it are exceedingly fine; and the 
coTCilids are sent to all part»^of Europe. 

We had not been long here, before ny father 
met with an- Italian officer of his acquaintance, 
who has introduced us to some agreeable families- 
They have shown the greatest compassion for our 
ndsfertune, and have taken much pains to divert 
OS. Among other schemes for amusement, an ex- 
cursion through the island was proposed. We 
went in coaches drawn by one mule, which is- the 
general mode of travelling. Our first visit was t(K 
die ancient city of Melita. II stands near the mid- 
die of the idand,.. and commands a very extensive 
view,, reaching, in clear weather, to the coasts of' 
Baibaiy and Sicily. We perceived Mount Etna 
plainly; and many of the natives told us, that| 
during the late dreadful eruption, the whole island 
waa illuminated^ and the reflection of light upon 
the water appeared like a track of fire, across- the ■ 
sea, from one island to the other. 

^e cathedral is a fine church,.and, though very 
laige, is entirely hung with crimson damask, richly 
laced with gold. At a little distance from this city 
there are vast catacombs, or vaults, tised formerly 
as butying places. They are said to reach fifteen- 
miles underground; but, as there is nothing curious - 
to be seen in them, except their great extent and; 

intncatflb 
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iatiicmtg paaage^ wc feU no inclinatfon to dqcai 
into tbcm. 

The coontrjr palace of the grand master is it 
Basqoetta ; a few icattered trees grow near itywhicb 
the Ifaltese call a forest, because thej have noUiiog 
else that resembles one in the whole island. 

A chorch b bnilt, near Melita, in nMmorycf 
the deliTerance of St. Paol from the viper, whid 
twined round his hand after he was shipwredLcd 
OQ the coast of Malta, as is rdated in the book of 
Acts. 

Yaletta, whidi we have made our head-qnarleni 
stands upon a hilL The streets are all paved with 
white freestone, of so soft a kind, that it caoses a 
continual dust; and the colour is so dazzling, that 
most of the people have weak eyes. The palace 
designed for the residence of the grand nmster, is a 
noble, plain building, adapted to comfort rather 
than show. The great church of St. John is a mag- 
nificent edifice; the pavement is entirely composed 
of tomb-stones, of the finest marble, porphyry, lapis 
lazuli, and a variety of other valuable stones, in- 
geniously joined together, at an immense expenoe, 
so as to represent the arms^ trophies, and other or- 
naments^ in honour of the deceased who are interred 
beneath them. This city is supplied with wattt 
from a considerable distance, which is conveyed 
to it by means of an aqueduct^ composed of several 
thousand arches. 

People 
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People of the higher ranks'speak Italian : but we 
cannot converse at all with those of the common 
Older, for they understand nothing but Arabic. 

Here are a great many Turkish slaves, torn from 
their friends and country, and obliged to suffer 
many hardships. Yaletta is celebrated for the 
strength of its fortifications, as, indeed, is the whole 
island; the rocks being cut into parapets, and, in 
many places, hollowed out into the form of huge 
mortars, which require a barrel of gunpowder for 
a charge. 

Upon the loss of the island of Rhodes, the emperor 
Charles Y. gave this island to the grand master of 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. These kniorhts 
made avow to suppress all pirates, to live a single 
life, and to maintain a perpetual war with the 
Turks, and other Mahometan nations. Malta was 
attacked by the Turks in 1566, who were obliged to 
abandon their undertaking, with the loss of thirty 
thousand men. It is so strongly defended, both 
by nature and art, that it was considered as im* 
pregnable, till the French first succeeded in be- 
coming masters of it : the English have taken it 
from them, and still retain possession of it. 

After suffering so severely from the boisterous 
elements, you will readily believe we enjoy a sky 
without a cloud, and weather that is perfectly calm 
and serene. We generally walk to a hill near the 
city, of an evening, for the sake of admiring the fine 
tints of the setting suo^ which are fiur moie\)e»i»LVAS»V 
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here than I have ever seen elsew&ere. For some 
time after the sun has sunk beneath the horizon, 
the eastern part oPthe sky appears of a rich, deep 
purple, and the western sidb glows like gold. 

I expect' we shall leave this singular place in a 
tew days, but it is not yet decided whither we shall 
bend our course Wherever I go, believe that I 
shall always continue, affectionately^ yours, 

LAURA. 



Growing weary of Malta, where, after having 
once seen the principal places, the scene presents 
but little variety, Mr. Seymour proposed to go to 
Spain, and pass through that kingdom to Porta* 
gal, when they might easily return to England. 
Mrs. Seymour replied, that,, to her, all places were 
alike tinged with a melancholy image,^ and there* 
fore she was willing to accompany him wherever 
he chose to go. 

Relying upon the hopB of her amendment, from 
change of situation and amusement, he ordered 
every thing to be preparedfor their departure. 

Contrary winds delayed their sailing for a few 
days, and, in the interval, a packet from Italy 
brought them letters, amongst which was the fi)l* 
lawing from Sophia. 
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SOPHIA TO LAURA. 

Petersburg^ 
BBAR LA^URA, 

Whii<8T you 8o narrowly escaped the dan- 
|[enM]s consequences of being swallowed up alWey 
ind your family were sufferings the deepest distress^, 
ire were rejoicing and amusing ourselves with feasts^ 
md entertainments. Count Rantzeau had not long 
[jeen our guest, before he declared himself attached^ 
to my sister Frances, and confessed that to be the 
(DOtive of his visit. My father and mother could 
iDftke DO objection to such aa advantageous^ settle-^ 
meflt, but the separation that must follow. The 
lank and fortune of the Count easily overcame my 
Bitber ; and my mother yielded to my sister's in- 
dination, and the promises made by the Count, to- 
Beside occasionally at Petersburgh. 

After they^ had agreed upon the afiair, some or 
oar intimate friends were invited to see them be* 
trothed, according to the Rusuan custom. When 
tte company were assembled,, the Count and my 
sister exchanged rings^ as ia token that they were 
engaged to each other; and the Count, drawing a 
miniature of himself from his pocket, tied it with a 
ribbon, about my sister's^ ami. A few days after, 
dressed out in new clothes, the same party attended 
them to the Greek church, wher« the marriage 
oeremony waa performed. Amongst the common 
people if a jouDg man liaa a mind \o mMi^^ V^ 
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applies to the parents of his intended bride for their 
consent. Having gained their approbatlon^hesends 
her a present, sometimes of a comb, paint, and 
patches; after which he is allowed to visit her for 
the first time, when they excjmnge rings, and pro- 
mise to roarrj each other on a certain day. From 
that time till the wedding, the girls of her acquaint- 
ance take turns to be with her, night as well asday, 
and lament her loss in mournful songs. On the 
laorniflg appointed for the marriage^ her eooi- 
panions take a formal leave of her with many tesn^ 
and give her to her husband's relations, who reoeite 
her and her fortune at the same time ; her wfaok 
treasure, perhaps, consists of nothing but a bed, 
H table, and a picture of her favourite saint. 

The ceremony of christening infants amongst the 
lower order of Russians, shows their ignorance and 
superstition. It is not long sinee my mother Uxk 
us to the house of a peasant, on the day of the 
christening o( one of his children* The poor baby 
was dipped three times in a tub of water, till I ^ 
afraid they would have drowned itt the gossips 
stood round, each oAe holding a wax candle. The 
child was then given to the priest, who put on its 
shirt, and repeated several prayers, to defend it ficom 
evil spirits ; and at the end of every sentence, boA 
he and the gossips spit on the floor, to express their ' 
triumph over these fiinciful enemies*. 

A, terrible instance of the unlimited power of the 
sovereigflj happened at this court some yearaago. 

&.fioblemaB, 
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nobleman, of very high rank, had long been so 
ttt a favourite ivith the emperor, that he had 
^en him vast riches, and honoured him with titles 
d places of great power. His good fortune 
ised the envy of another officer of the court, who 
tfully took private opportunities of misrepresent- 
; something he had said concerning the emperor, 
ithout knowing his accuser, or being able to 
iiify himself to his royal master, he was seized by 
e guards, as he was returning in his own coach 
im a masquerade; stripped of his estates and 
ssessions, which were forfeited to the emperor ; 
d sent into banishment, as a slave, with his wife 
d children, to Kamtschatka, a place remote from 
his connexions, at the northern extremity of the 
ipire, whence he is not likely ever to return. 
My new brother. Count Rantzeau, has accepted 
ofier of going on an embassy from the emperor 
Ilonstantinople. He will not undertake this jonr« 
f without his wife; and she ha^ prevailed with m^ 
»tber to let me go with them. We are all busy 
making the necessary preparations, as we are to 
off the next week. You may believe that I am 
lighted with the thoughts of seeing the customs 
d manners of the Turks, and shall take great 
sasure in relating whatevier is strange or curious 
you, my dear Laura, in return for the entertain* 
int you have so often given to your affi^ctionate 

SOPHIA.. 
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Fayagt to Barcelona, Mam^acturcs, Excursion to Mont' 
serrat. Convent, Hermits* cells. 

According to Mr. Seymour's proposal, as^ 
soon as the wind changed to a favourable pointy 
thej set sail, and arrived, without any remarkable 
occurrences, at Barcelona, a large, well-built citf^ 
on the Spanish coast, and finely situated, ha?in|f 
for its boundary on one side the Mediterranean Sea, 
and rising hills on the other. The environs are 
highly cultivated, and studded with villigev 
country-houses, and gardens. The variety of 
beautiful flowers that are brought to the market is 
a:ll seasons, shows the mildness of the climate; and 
the rich harvest of com and fruits, the extreme fer- 
tility of the neighbouring soil. 

The active and industrious inhabitants have esta-^ 
blished many ingenious manufactures, whidi at* 
tracted Mr. Seymour's attention; of these, the molt 
cekbrated are fire-arms, steel ware, fine blankfet%. 
and silk handkerchiefis. To every trade a particular 
district is allotted. In examining the workshops, lis 
explained to his daughter the design and uses of 
the articles made in them;, and^ as they were ob« 

sccviog 
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ing the armorers at work^ regretted tbat so 
:h labour and ingenuity should be applied to 
I instruments of destruction, rather than of nti* 
"The man who invented a plough-share," 
he, ^* deserved a civic crown ; but what reward 
•ngs to him who employs his talents in contriv- 
weapons for the increase of human misery ?" 
J be banished to a desert," replied Mrs. Sey- 
ir, ^^ where he may beneficially exercise his 
ities, in ensnaring and destroying wild beasts." 
he principal public buildings are, the cathe* 
y the church of Santa Maria, the palace, and 
exchange. The architecture of the cathedral 
light Gothic, which, in the ornaments of the 
iters, is inimitably airy. Amongst the escut* 
ms with which the stalls are hung, Mr. Sey« 
ir pointed out the arms of Henry the Eighth of 
;land. In the cloisters are kept various kinds 
oreign birds, for whose support a wealthy 
m (n) left a sum of money. 
[anEiiicar Barcas is said to have founded Bar- 
na, but it did not long remain in the hands 
he Carthaginians. It frequently changed its. 
kers, till it submitted to the yoke of the Sara* 
ly or Moors, who subjected the whole coast as 
as the Pyrenees. It afterwards suffered va- 
s fortunes, in commoa with Catalonia^ the 
rince of which it is the capital, till it was 
ed with the other parts of the kingdom^ into 
greatmonarch/^ nnder Ferdinandaud\as)3Qid\3di*. 
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The whole province is mountainons, and the in* 
habitants seem to possess a distinct character frors 
the rest of the Spaniards; thej are ahaidj^actiTe, 
indostrious race, capable of bearing great latigoe, 
and ardent lovers of liberty ; very ill suited to the 
yoke of such a despotic government as that undet 
which they have lived. A Catalan sailor, or mule- 
teer, (a profession very common among them,) gene- 
rally dresses in brown clothes, with a redcap falling 
forward over the face. The women wear a bladL 
silk petticoat, over a little hoop ; and a black veU, 
stiffened out with wire, like a hooded serpent. 

Their curiosity being excited by the extFBordi- 
nary accounts they had heard of the monastery that 
stands upon Montserrat, they agreed to take flie 
road that leads thither, in a coach drawn by six 
mules, with two stout fellows to drive them. These 
men were dressed in thin jackets and trow8er8,and 
wore a kind of buskin on their legs, formed of a 
piece of leather, wrapped round the foot and tied 
over the ancle. They used no reins, but the drivers 
took it by turns to sit on the coach-box, and lashed 
the mules with a long whip, frightening them on- 
wards with shouts and cries; whilst the other, as if 
one of them, ran by their side, regulating their paces 
by the same means, till his companion jumped 
down, and he took his place. They proceeded at 
a brisk rate, the mules trotting,^ or gallopping^ most 
of the way, till they reached the little village of 
Montrosol^ at the base of the mountain, where they 

found 
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fotind Kposada^ or inn, which was furnished with 
asses and inuIe$,for travellers who came there with 
an intention of visiting the convent. The view of 
the mountain had affordef| them a singular and 
pleasing spectacle for miles, being diiferent from 
any thing they had seen either in Sivisserland, 
Italy, or Sicily. Instead of one prodigious point, 
an innumerable multitude of cone-shaped rocks 
presented themselv^, rising to a surprising height, 
one above another. But having mounted their 
beasts, and approached nearer, each cone appeared 
a distinct mountain. 

The road was steep and rugged, and the preci- 
pices both alarming and dangerous; but they bad 
too often experienced what confidence may be 
placed in the sagacity of the sure-footed mule, in 
climbing such difficult paths, to be under any great 
apprehension. As they ascended, they frequently 
m«le a halt, to admire the vast extent and prospect 
that was spivad around them. The venerable walls 
of the majestic convent, appeared between thebro- 
keiwprecipices ; and some of the hermits^ cells were 
seen hanging, as it were, in chasms above it. 
Difficult and steep as the road was, they observed, 
with pity, many a weary pilgrim toiling towards 
the convent, in order to obtain the intercession of 
oar Lady of Montserrat, as she is called, for the 
pardon of their sins. Some of these well-intention- 
ed, soperstitious people, had loaded themselves, by 
wagr of penance, with htavy bars of kop; others 

cut 
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cat and lashed their naked backs with wire cofii; 
whilst a few, determined to outdo their rivals, 
crept up the rugged rock on all foursi like tbe 
beasts of the field. 

^^ Can such punishments as these please God, 
and blot out the remembrance of our sinsT' said 
JLaura« 

'' The erroneous doctrines of a mistaken rdi- 
gion," replied Mr. Seymour^ ^^ have imposed them 
upon the credulous and ignorant, asa aobstitatefei 
repentance and amendment of life, which alonecaa 
be acceptable in the sight of our heaTcnly Father, 
who delights in no suffisrings that are not conddrife 
to OUT improvement and perfection in religion and 
virtue." 

After several hours' laborious clambering, fhej 
arrived at a level plain, made so by art, upmi which 
the convent is built. On each side of tiie gates of 
this sacred edifice stands the enormotia statue of a 
saint ; and nearly opposite, on the crag of a rock, 
which leans firightfully over the buildings, as if it 
were every moment in danger of crushing them to 
pieces, a great number of human skulls are fixed 
in the form of a cross. 

Having gained admittance, they were condueled 
by one of the monks through a square cloister, 
hung round with paintings of the roiraeles pre« 
tended to have been performed by the Holy Y iigisy 
into a commodious apartment, where good bfldi 
and an agreeable repast vfete provided ibr tbeok 

The 
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Tbe coDTent is an extensive range of bvildings, 
containing a nohip rhurc li, several chapels, celb 
for the monks, and other accommodations ; among 
the rest, four kitchens, one of which is appropriated 
to the use of strangers. The multitude of poor 
pilgrims who flock to this sanctuary, and, on some 
particular festivals, there are several thousands 
.arrive on the same daj,are supplied with food for 
thieedajs, gratis; and all the sick are received 
into the hospital. 

After the close of evening, the solemnity of the 
plaoe was heightened by the reflection of a clear 
jDoon upon the huge masses of rock, piled with 
.sublime irregularity one above another. The novel- 
ty and grandeur of the scene was too interesting for 
either of the party, though fatigued, to be willing 
to retire to rest, till the silence of night was dis- 
tqibed by the convent bell summoning the monks to 
laidnight prayer. The hermits, in the cells above, 
answered) with their tinkling bells, that they like- 
wise were going to their devotion at the appointed 

Jiour. 

The next day, Mr. Seymour accepted the invi- 
talioa of the superior of the convent, to attend high 
mass* At a considerable height, over the altar, is 
fixed the image of the Virgin : it is carved in wood, 
^f a dariL brown colour, about the size of a girl of 
twelve years of age : she was dressed in a very 
costly manner, and had on a crown richly adorned 
mib jewels of great value. On her knees sat a little 

Jesus, 
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Jesus, of the same complexion and worlmuuttUp 
as his mother. « 

The high altar is extremely magnificent; and 
there are constantly burning before it, more than 
fourscore large silver lamps/ When mass was OTer, 
the strangers were shown into a chamber behind 
the high altar, where a door opened to the reoeas 
in which the Virgin is placed ; when eveiy ono 
present was required to kiss the hand of the image, 
as a mark of devotion. 

This ceremony being over, they were shown the 
riches of the convent, which consist of a wouderfol 
quantity of jewels, vessels of gold and silver, valu- 
able dresses* for the Yirgiq, and other costly giftS) 
which have been presented to our Lady of Mont* 
serrat, by kings, queens, and other distinguished 
persons. 

Having passed a day very pleasantly in the com- 
pany of the worthy fathers, and in viewing the con- 
vent and its treasures, they agreed to rise at an early 
hour, and climb up to the hermits' cells. After 
mounting a vast chasm in the rock, they got into 
some easy serpentine walks, which led to two or 
three of the nearest hermitages. The delightfol 
paths were bordered with myrtles, honeysuckles, 
jessamines, and other fragrant shrubs, whilst the 
ground was covered with wild lavender, rosemary, 
and thyfne. 

The hermit who inhabited the first hermitage mst 
them within a few paces of his peaceful retreat: he 

was 
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ymmi clothed in a brown cloth habit ; his beard was 
rcry lonjr^andhis fitce pale; hot there was a calm 
satisfaction in his conntenance, that showed he was 
contented with the life he.had chosen. He invited 
them to rest awhile in his hermitage, which is fixed 
on a crag, hanging so directly over the convent, 
Ihaty althoagh they were raised to a great height 
above, they were surprised to hear plainly the 
lonnds of the organ, and the voices of the monks, 
as they were singing in the choir below. The 
enchanting prospect; the neatness of the hermit's 
garden, watered by a clear fountain and adorned 
by an arbour of vines; his cell overshadowed by a 
tall cypress, and its walls covered with evergreens 
intermingled with flowers ;— -delighted the whole 
party, but none so much as Laura, who would 
cheerfully have fixed her residence in this chann- 
ing spot. ... 

It was with reluttance she obeyed the summons 
to depart. Their guide conducted them, next, to 
the hermitage of St. Catherine;, situated in a deep 
and solitary vale, and enlivened by a most extensive 
and pleasing prospect. This retired cell is built 
in a very picturesque and secure recess, at the foot 
of one of the high pines, or cone-shaiied hills, 
which overshadow the valley. The door of ti}e 
liermitage was shut; but, upon a gentle knock, 
was presently opened by the venerable owner, wh^ 
welcomed his guests with great clieerfulness and.. 
tibtoiliiy. 
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. ^ Your (iiiio, Tercread father, would ptit^faeavtly 
•n this soliiudc, vece it not tor Cbe ent<Mlaifiiiient 
yon derive from books/' said Mrs* SQrinoiir, call- 
log her ejes on a weltfumished book-case. 

^My hours/' replied the laonk, <^ate agreeftbhjr 
Taried^ by my devotionsi reading, and ciritivafiii; 
my little garden ; but, though I am almost secliiM 
from the society of nan^I are not desttlute of coo>- 
panions \ foUow me, and you wiU see thai I do not 
live alone." 

The company attended him to the garden, and 
were no less surprised than delighted, to see (lie 
good man, on a certain signal, surrounded by 
nightingales, blackbirds, linnets, and varions other 
feathered songsters, who came, obedient to his call ; 
tome perching on his head or his hands^ whiW 
others took the bread out of his mouth. 

^^ Happy birds !" cried Laura, ^^ here you naj 
l)ttild your nests in safety, where there are no 
cruel boys to rob you of your yovmg, npr ^orti- 
men to frighti^n you with their guns." :Aflcr 
thanking tlie beoevoleat hermit for hia bospttalsly, 
pad receiving hi^^ ,bliQ«sing, they proceeded to the 
hermitage of St^. Jqan, a small building conlainiag 
two chambers, a little refectory, and a kitchen; 
besides a diapel, which none of them is without 
The situation of this cell is rath^ terrific than beau- 
tiful, being fixed on the edge of a tremendooi 
preeipice. But it appeared a safe and comfixitahls 
dwelling, when compared with the Io% cell sf 

St. Onofie, 
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St Oaofra, U ivbicb Acjr clambeiedov^r asteq) and 
difficult ridge of motuitaiDSr It stands in a cleft, on 
the summit of one of the cones of which the rnoua* 
tain is fonned, and the oalj approach to it ia by a 
Isdder of sixtj steep steps. Having gained the top 
idth trembling feet and beating heartS| they were 
compelled to venture across a wooden bridge, fixed 
over a frighiful chasm from rock to rock, before 
Ihej csould reach the entrance of this almost in- 
accessible habitation. No garden belongs to this 
dreary cell, nor space beyond what it covers ; but 
the view it commands extends over great part of the 
Mediterranean Sea; the islands of Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Ivica, being visible in clear weathor. 

Their courage being revived by a little rest, they 
mounted a Ladder, fixed in the same pine in which 
St. Onofre is built, and climbed to the spot whett 
the hermils^e of the Penitent Madelena standi, on 
some elevated rocks between two lofty pinos« In a 
pine still higher is fixed the chapel belonging to 
it, whence they looked down a frightftdi rugged 
precipice and steep, fiilis, upon the convent, at iVfo 
miles' distance* The solitary hermit who reside 
here^told them, that in stormy nights, the bowling 
of the winds sounds like the roaring of baited 
bulb. 

^' What can induce you, reverejul father,*' said 
XuauMi, ^ to choose U> live in such a dreary soli* 
tttde, so much exposed to storms and tempests ?" 

aS <a did 
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<< I did not make choice of my cell fiir tlie sake 

of indulgence, but as a suitable retiiement fa 

Tepcntance^ fat my disobedience and misconduct 

towards an affectionate father,*^ replied tlie hennU, 

sighing deeply as be spoke, ^^ My story ii a 

melancholy one; but, as it may prove an instrudife 

example of the danger of deferring amendment, I 

■will reltfte it. — I was anonlj child," continaedbf, 

^^ brought up so indulgently^, (hat I could bear no 

^contradiction. At the age when I ought to have 

applied to instruction, I neglected wy preceptort, 

and devoted myself to pleasure; and, nnfortunateij, 

falling in with a set of young men as thooghtlen 

and conceited as myself they encoiuraged me, by 

example and precept, to reject advice. My fond 

father attributed my errors to the yiyacky of my 

disposition, and hoped that I should be redaimed 

by patient expostulation : but my passiions, firom 

want of early restraint, had acquired such strength, 

that the good resolutions formed one day, were 

broken the next^ My companions took advantage 

of my irresolution, and held forth new allurements, 

which I wanted firmness to resist, though daily 

nwakened to a sense of my misconduct by ibe 

reproaches of my conscience. Unable lo support 

my own reflections, or the reproofr of iDy fiitber, 

I left his bouse, and abandoned myself to vice and 

my profligate associates* In the midst of my ct' 

reer, I was summoned to attend mj fittber's sick I 

l>ed, and receive his last blessing. A thunderbott I 

ctuld I 



could not have shocked roe more than this message. 
I hastened to obey the call, and determined within 
rojrself to change my course 6f life, and disengage 
myself from those who had seduced me from my 
rluty. But, alas! my good resolutions were formed 
too late to afford my father the satisfaction of seeing 
my amendment ; he had expired before I reached 
the place. Struck with remorse at havingembitter* 
ed the peace of a parent, to whom I owed the deep- 
est gratitude and affection, I resolved to take leave 
of the world, and retire to this hermitage, where I 
endeavour to atone for my offences by penitence 
and prayer*'* 

As much as they felt themselves lifted up above 
the levd surlhce of the earth, they had yet a much 
greater height to ascend, in order to visit St. 
Qeromiuo. From the turrets of this hermitage 
they enjoyed one of the most boundless prospects 
that can be imagined, extending across the Medi- 
terranean, as far as the eye can reach. Just be- 
neath it is a wood, stocked with cattle belonging 
to the convent, and adorned with a fine fountain 

of clear water* 

A little to the eastward, under one of the highest 
pines, they found the cell of St. Antonio. The 
beauty of the widely-extended prospect seen from 
the turret, forms a striking contrast with the hor- 
ror of a steep, perpendicular precipice, of great 
depth,, at the bottom of which runs the river 
Lobregate. 
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At a very small dtetance firom f his hermilSige, 
lises the highest pine-head of the moQatain. Tbej 
followed their gnide oodtr the side of the same hill, 
over such irregolar crags, that they were obligdd 
to scramble, on all fours, to (be hermrtage of St. 
SaWadore^ which has two chapels; one of them is 
hewn out of the rodk, and tas a beautiful eupoh, 
formed of the heart of the pine. The hermit was 
abroad, but they entered his cell, for the sake of 
rest, as well as from curiosity. His fumxtore was 
as simple as his habitation :' in the chamber was a 
straw bed; two chairs, and a table with a cnicifix* 
on it. 

It was wiUi pleasures they perceived that they 
began to descend, in their way to the pleasing litHe' 
hermitage of St. Benito. The monk who dwdls 
there enjoys the privilege of inviting his fHlow 
. hermits io an entertainment once a year; beie, like- 
wise, they sometimes meet to say mass and converse 
together. 

From St. Benito, they descended by the sideofa 
brooli which flows down the middle of the moan- 
tain, to St. Ana, the most beautiful of them all. It 
is much larger than the rest, and stands near the 
centre of them. The shrubberies and gardens are 
nobly adjorned with the evergreen oak, the cork, the 
cypress, the spreading fig-tree, with a variety of 
other large trees, which, though they add to its 
charms, they increase the dangers of the hermit in 
boisterous weather, when, froto the fury of particulsT 

windsy 
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winds^ their heavy boughs are frequenUy torn off 
and blown about hi« dwelling. 

The hermitage of the Holy Trinity i« concealed 
in the midst of a deep, shady wood ; belonging to 
it there is a long walk, formed into a close arbour 
by the entwining of the large trees which grow on 
each side of it. From the side of this beautiful 
avenue, is a singular view of a vast range of pines^ 
or conical summits, so regularly placed, side by 
side, that, by the reflection of the sun on their 
yellow, smooth surfaces, they appear like the pipes 
of a mighty organ, a mile in circumference. 

St. Cruz is situated the nearest to the convent ; 
but, as it did not present any particular attractions, 
they hastened lo St. Dunas, the last of these solitary 
dwellings. It is surrounded by steep and dreadful 
precipices, the lower parts of which are washed by 
the river Lobregate ; and the onlj^ entrance to it is 
by a draw-bridge, which, when the hermit lifls it 
up, excludes the whole world from his sequestered 
cell. This romantic hermitage is said formerly to 
have been used as a fortress by a band of ferocious 
robbers, who frequenlly threatened to destroy the 
convent, over which it hangs, by throwing down 
fragments of the rocks, if theiy were not supplied 
with provisions, whenever they thought proper to 
lower baskets, by cords, to receive them. These 
banditti being overcome, by tlie assistance of some 
resolute farmers in the neighbourhood^ their castle 

was 
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was demolished, and a hermitage erected in re< 
membrance of their deliireranee. 
' After tEis fatiguing tour, they remained a few 
days with the fathers in the convent, amusing them- 
selves with exploring ihe wood^rs and admiring 
the beauties, of this huge and astonishing pile of 
f ock And pine heads ; forming, altogether^ ooe of 
the most striking and extraordinarj^. objects; tbe/ 
had met with in the course of their travels* • 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

Spanish Imts, Carts, Peasants, Fandango^ Saragossa, 
ClimaU, Tarragona, Tortosa. Blsho^s^ Dress. Mur^ 
viedro. Valencia^ 

JL HEY took leare of the yenerable monies, fiilT 
of esteem for the simplicity and innocence of their 
Kves, though not without regret, on the parlr of Mr. 
Sejmonr, that so much benevolence and goodness 
of heart should be confined within the walls of a 
cloister, when tbej might be exerted more usefully 
in the difierent situations of society. 

The fame of Saragossa tempted Mr. Seymour to 
inake a large circuit, ibr the sake of visiting it in 
his course from Montserrat back to the coast. 
Whilst there, Laura found an opportunity of ^rit^ 
ing as follows to her absent friend. 



LAURA TO SOJ^mjA. 

San^ossa, 

. DEAR SOPHIA, 

Already I have found that the most dis- 
igreeable part of travelling in Spain, is the wretch* 
^ne$8 and hlihinesa of the posajdas, fox \]ixe7 &q twcA 

o 6 ^e^ftt^^ 
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deserve (he name of inns : the meanest ale-bouse in 
England it &r aof^edor to the best that I have seen. 
We are mostly obliged to sleep upon dirty straw 
beds, swarming with fleas ; and our fare, whether 
flesh or fowl, is fried in rancid oil, to which, by 
way of treat, is sometimes added an omulet of eggs 
and garlic, stewed in the same greasy sauce. The 
kitchens of some of these posadajs i^ave no light, 
but what peeps through the chiixks of the roof; 
they maike a wood fire in the middle, and the vkfdae 
passes through any opening it can find : the willf) 
of coiurse, are covered wHh soot. The farnitaicof 
these miserable kitchens is often no more than two 
benches and a bed, and the hostess is commonlj of 
a piece with the rest; so you migr guess that it le- 
quires a good appetite to relish the eateitaiaiDent. 
Most of tho goods and merchandise are coav^ed, 
from oae part of the cooatiy ta another, oa thetecks 
ofouUes; and each mulehas a driver. These mtik- 
teers, with their beasts, often form the most nuffle-; 
rous part of the company at the posadas; therefore, 
the stable is generally the best apartment in the 
house, and large enough to accommodate, not only 
the mules, but their masters, who lie down, withoat 
ptilling off their clothes, on a bundle of straw. 

Garts are used in the towns, drawn by a pair of 
oxen. The wheels are only two boards nailed to- 
getiier, and clumsily cat into the shape of wheels: 
the cieekiag they asake is extremely diMigfocaUe; 
but the dii¥.ers takenopains to pveweni it, becwne, 

they 
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llicy saj^ Uie oxen like tbe sound, nnd would not 
draw 8o well without it. T4ie nuMeers who drove 
[>ur coQcb, seem eqoAlly fond of noise; for ench 
mule is adorned with sixteen bells, besides other 
ornaments <St\ their hends, of blue, yellow, and 
purple worsted. The mules know their names, 
and are surprisingly obedient io the voiee of their 
drivers. Though mules are yery commonly used, 
tlie state carriages of the grandees are sometime^ 
dimwn by bors^ ; and those are most valued that 
are pied or striped, a kind more usually seen iii 
Spaia and Portugal, than in other eountrieisw 
Coaches are ncH the only vehicles used for travel* 
ling: ladies frequently condescend to ride in carta 
drawii by oxen ; and chaises, or cabriolets, withr 
aaulet, are very common. Tbe horses' tails 8t6 
aHeH tied up with coloured ribbons; arid the tait^ 
of the asses and mules whimsically decorated^ hy 
cutting the hair into stars, flowers, and other fan^ 
cifnt devices. 

The villages are mean and dirty, and the roadi 
narrow. By the way -side, we frequently ^ibservtd 
crueifixes, placed there for the devotion of passen* 
gers. In many places, likewise, were monumental 
cvosses, raised in remembrance of peivons who were 
kilkd on the spot, either by accident, robbers, or' 
assasins. 

The country between Montserrat and ibis placo 
is pleasantly diversified wkh woods of the^vergreen 
oak, vineyards, olive plantatioBs, «nd ornibanii of 
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mulberry, plum, and alroond trees. rXbe pome' 
granates and figs are bo(b plentiful and excellent. 
The numerous flocks of sbeep that wc saw grazing, 
made a far less pleasing appearance tlian ourt in 
England, being mostly black ; but the herds of 
goats had a pretty e&ct. 

A grove of poplar trees is the usual entrance to 
most of the towns, which often look very well sift 
distance; but their filthiness is trnly disgusting 
when you reach them. People of any oonditkm 
seldom live on the ground .floor, that being mosllj 
converted into a warehouse, shop, or stable. Tbs 
rooms are frequently paved with tiles half wtj) 
and the floors covered with matting. Many of tbe 
churches have no tower; but instea«l of it a single 
wall, ending in a point with a crucifix. SooM^of 
them. have, little balconies on the outside^ with 
skulls in them, that people may not forget they aie 
to die; but surely, the tomb-stones in the church* 
yard render such a disagreeable spectacle unneoei- 
sary. The remaios of Moorish * castles are still 
standing, in many parts of the country; and tbe 

* The Moors^ wik> foe several centuries kept possessios of 
some of the finest provinces in the southern parts of Spaio» 
have left numerous monuments of their grandeur and dvir 
lization. The intolerant bigotry of Queen Isabella drove 
170,000 families, of these unfortunate people and Jews^out 
of her dominions ; and, by that unjust and impolitic step, 
deprived Spain of the advantages of tlieir industryi slid 
skill in many of the arts. 

ruins 
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ruins Uiat are left, show thai they were formerly 
yeiy magnificent. . 

On entering the villagei^ we were oAen surround- 
ed bj a erowd of neat-looking coantry*woaien, 
offering fowls, pigeons, partridges, thrushes, eggs, 
regetables, and fruit, in baskets hung upon their 
left arm, that their hands might be at liberty to 
spin as thejr walked. Their gowns were mostly 
coarse woollen stuff: the old women wore monteras, 
or woollen caps; but the young had their hair tied 
oo the top of the head, falling behind in two loose 
tresses: most of them wore silver buckles in their 
shoes, silver ear-rings, and crosses on their necks. 

All the boys have their hair tied. The waist* 
coats are generally laced before, instead of being 
fastened with buttons: and there are two epeninga 
in the sleeve, one at the elbow^ and the other at 
the bend of the arm. The soles of the peasantu' 
shoes, in some parts, are made of wood, and the 
upper covering of hemp. Women seldom go 
abroad without a black stuff cloak, that covers Ihe 
head, and reaches about half way down the back. 
Some few veil themselves in this manner with white 
muslio, which has a far neater appearance. 

On the summer^s evening, the young people of 
every village amuse themselves with dancing the 
fiuidango and the seguidilla, to the sound of a 
guitar. No description can convey a just idea of 
the animation of the fandango, or the pleasure it 
appears to give those who are used to it. On the 
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first tinkling of the guitar, all feet are in moiioOi 
striking the ground quicklj vitb tbeir beds asd 
toes, then wheeling about with surprising rapidity. 
High and low are equally fond of this diyersioo. 
Even the muleteers are qualified to joia in thae 
national dances. 

Jo the place of candles, whicli are seldom usedy 
a piece of cane, cut with boles tbroogb it, b fiied 
to the ceiling, end from one of the holes the lamp 
is hung by a hook. 

Ghocolute is the universal breakfiist of the cons* 
try, and is here remarkably fine, being the produce 
of the Spanish settlements in South America. 

They drink wines as we do small beer, but not to 
excess;, for no disgrace is greater, to a Spaniud, 
than being seen ie a state of intoxication. Instead 
of keeping their wine in bottles, it is customaij (o 
put ft in bags made of goats' skins. 

We have seen sevend instances of the hoaestjof 
the poorer kind of people ; and my father ssys 
that no nation has higher notions of honoir. 
They seem rather of a reserved, than a sockUc 
disposition : but as we have letters of introduction 
to people of rank at Madrid, I shall tell you more 
aboirt them hereafter. 

The women, in the country tolms, are ftf from 
being beautiful ; they look okl at an eariy agei and 
Iheii often becosse downright ugly. 

Bat k is almost time to give you soraeaocouvtof 

Sarogossa. It is built ob tike riv^Ebroi and makei 

^fjcaod 
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a gtsind appearance as yon approach it, from the 
iatemixture of cupolas and steeples, with vine- 
yards ami nmiijl^eriess trees on everjside. The 
victory gained faere bjr the Britisli forces will 
render the aame of this place memorable in his- 
tory, as well as that of many other cities in Spain, 
disting«isfaed on the same account. My father 
says, had they been as true to themselves as theic 
generous aUy was to thehr cause, they would have 
thrown off the fetters of despotism and superBtition ; 
but they hug their chains, cling to their old form 
of government, and have renewed the authority of 
that barbarous tribunal, the Inquisition. 

It is remarkable, that this cily has two cathe- 
drals; the fiaest of them is dedicated to ^ur Lady 
(tf the Pillar, aad crowds of |)ilgrims come to pay 
tiiehr derotions to the iioage of the Virgin, firom 
distant parts of the country. The Madonna, like 
that we saw at Montserrat, is clothed with the ' 
richest robes; and her crown sparkles with dia- 
monds, emeralds, and rubies. The image is fixed 
on a marUe pillar, bmt it stands in auch a datk 
place, that fifty lamps are always kept hurain^ 
before it My father went to see the titiiverH^, 
but it did not a&rd him much satisfatition ; for 
Igearning is aot the fashion in Spaia, nor ever wiU 
be, be says, whHethe people ase so super^tlous.. 

As Spain is a very extensive coiwiry, the ctimate 
differs exceediiigly.. The seuthera proviaees are 
to te sojUdeiably hot ia mmmer, whilst the 
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winters are severe in those towards the north. The 
soil is generally very fertile; but there are large 
tracts that are left uncultivated, and are covered 
with wild thyme, rosemary, and other odoriferoiu 
shrubs, which, after a slight shower, exhale a roost 
delightful fragrance. I hear the voices of the 
muleteers, under the window where I am writing, 
calling the mules by their names, and preparing 
for our departure: so I must lay aside my pen till 
a future opportunity. Adieu ! 

f J ,, //-.. LAURA* 

Having seen all that Saragossa had to dispby 
to the notice of strangers, they followed the wind- 
ings of the Ebro for many miles, when, deviating 
towards the south-west, they approached the naked 
rock of Tarragona, standing, like a ruined fortress^ 
on a round point, projecting into the sea. Just 
by, in a wood of pines, they saw a moomnent, 
said to have been the tomb of the two Scipios, 
ftkther and uncle to Scipio Africanus, both killed 
in Spain. Tarragona produces nothing but the 
dwarf palm, a plant that grows among the stones, 
about half a yard high; the leaves are stiff a&d 
sharp, spread out like fingers. The peasants are : 
very fond of eating the pith of thei root,* which is 
insipid food ; the leaves make good brooms and 
ropes, and fatten cattle well. An interchange of 
barren hills, coveted with low shrubs^ ovedookiog 

IhQ 
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tie sea, and. divei^iQed with only a few- watch* 
3wers; and groves of locust and olive trees, oc- 
asionally varied with corn-fields and mulberry 
»lantatiops^ led them to Tortosa, an ugly town, on 
lie declivity of a hill, north of the Ebro, over 
Fhich there is a bridge of boats. Silk gloves, of 
. most delicate texture, are made here by the 
lups. Afr. Seymour had a letter of introduction 
o the bishop of the diocese, whom he found vene* 
able finr his piety, living retired from the world, 
n the Hiost simple, self-denying manner; whilst 
lis large revenues were liberally bestowed in feed- 
ng the poor, and supporting the public establish- 
o^nts of bis jreligion. Tbi^ may serve for a por- 
rait of the greater part of the Spanish bishops. 
The low grounds near the river, they observed, 
rere covered with licorice plants ; the gathering 
Ad preparing the roots for sale, employs a great 
iqmber of hands. 

The rich vale of Garena succeeded, on the con* 
ines of Valencia. The change of district was 
narked by the alteration in the dress of the pea- 
ants, who now appeared in monstrous slouched 
lats; cropt hair, without a net ; a short brown 
icket, white waistcoat and trowsers, stockings 
;artered below the knee, and packthread sandals. 
Provisions are very scarce in this vale; no kind of 
neat being killed, except kid. In spring, goats* 
iiilk is plentiful; hut the cottagers in the neigh- 
K>vring mountaiiis live most paxl of VVie >|e«ix ^^oicw 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Sfiooters. Xfdiva, Fish carriers^ Alicant. Ttim-trtts. 
Murcim. BuHUa, Carthagcna^ Oalky^laves, GauJix. 
■ OranacUh AhondbdouUih. Moors* Alhambra. 

jL (I £ strong light of a clear sonny morning roused 
Mr. Seymour and bis cofl^anjons e^Iy. On the 
borders of the Lake Albufera^ a few miles fltmi' 
the city, their alien tion. iraH caagbC by %xvX\ 
assemblage of boats upon the waier, filled with, 
shooters, wb^ /fperv in parsuit of the irater-fowL 
iritb wbich it abonnda. Laura took great pleasore* 
in observing many kinds of birds that were new to 
her,, especially the scarlet flamingo (v), whose beatK 
tiful plumage is very striking. A fruitfal tract 
succeeded, and^ at the entrance of a more moan« 
tainous country, they remarked some rice-gronndst 
They stopped at Xativa, distinguished for giving 
birth to that monster of vice, Rodrigo Borgia, who 
became pope, by the name of Alexander the Sixth. 
Olive plantations, pine forests, and l]^re, chalky 
hills, followed each other in beautiful variety, 
interspersed with numberless ruined towers, some 
standing on inaccessible clifi^ projecting into the 

SCSt 
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sea. A light -frost had corerecl SQ|ne ponclg near 
the road with a thin coat oF ice, which the pea- 
sants were collecting with all possible haste, thatt 
they might preserve it till summer, in some ca?erns 
in the neighbourhood. Just before they reached 
their evening quarters, Laura was diverted with a 
sort of encampment of a large coniptiny of carriers 
of salt fish. Their carts formed an outer circle, and 
their oxen a smaller one, round a roaring fire, 
wheresome of the men were cooking, others work- 
ing at their tackle; but the greater part stretched 
on the ground, fast asleep, reposing under the 
beams of a bright moon, as happily as if covered 
with a velvet canopy. 

Our travellers slept at Alicant, which supplies 
that rich, luscious wine, called Tent, so much 
recomroended to the feeble and infirm, as a restora- 
tive. It stands in the middle of a narrow neck 
of land, that runs out in a semicircular form into 
the sea, and makes an excellent harbour fi>r ships. 
A rocky mountain rises directly behind the town : 
on its summit is a castle. The houses are white, 
and the adjacent soil a clay of the same colour, in 
dry weather reduced to powder; which causes the 
dust to be very troublesome, and the glare from 
ibe reflection of the sun, painfully dazzling to the 
- eyes. -The first object worth remarking in their next 
day's journey waa a forest of palm-trees, where the 
dates, hanging on all sides, in clusters of an orange 
€olo\ur, and men awinging on boas lopes to gather 
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tUein, afforded such a euriout sight, tliat iky 
stopped for some time to look at iheni. Tk^ palmi 
are of a great hciglit, and extveoiel^ luiaierous: the 
branches of many of tbe trees were boaad up (o a 
point, and covered with mats, to preserve tibem 
from the sun and wind. By length of ttme^ ihe 
branches thus covered become quite white^ and are 
then cut off, and sent by sbip-loads to Grenoa, and 
other parts of Italy, for the grand procession nsol 
on Palm-Sunday, in Roman Catholic countriea. 
^^-^ They proceeded pleasantly through corn-fields 
and olive groves for a considerable way. Tbe baad- 
some bunches of rose-coloured firuit, tbat adorned 
an avenue of the pepper-tre^ were much admired 

I 

by Laura, who was accustoqied to obaerve the 
beauties of nature with an attentive eye. The Vale 
of Murcia, which they now entered, sarpasied 
every thing they had yet seen for richness and 
fertility. At tbe city of the same same, they 
baited for a day ; but, as it is neither large nor 
handsome, nor has many interesting objects, they 
were not inclined to prolong their stay. The 
cathedral is a large massive pile of buildiiig. On 
observing the names and banners, of the Jews who 
have been burnt in this town by the InqcdsitidD) 
stuck iip in the church, Mrs. Seymour oanld sot 
help expressing her indignation, at the false pre- 
tence of religion, for a cover to the most maligaaat 
spirit of perseootion, towards our feUowHcrealiiiv 

who differ 6ma us in their mode of WMsbqqpDV 

tbe 
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Itie same benewlent Deitj^ who has ercated (be 
inliabitants of the whole earth, fof Ae enjofme^i of 
eternal happiness. ^^ I approve your seutimenU," 
replied lier husband ; ^' but be silent t tensembe r, we 
are withiu Che juris<}iction of that very InquisUion 
bjr which ibese poor wretches were coinlemiied. 
Though ita authority has been much diminished of 
l%|e years," continued he, in a low voice, << and, 
as iBankind become more enlighten^, and pure 
Ghrintianity prevails, it will probaUj lose what 
reflsaiAS; yet it still has power io punish heretics 
whe dave to make reflections on its barbarity/' 

Frosp MiBTcia, thoy struck across the vale into 
the chain of mountains on the south side of the 
town ; which, h^ rugged ways, led them to a plain, 
almost bOBudless, and destitute of trees, but chiefly 
planted with barilla, the ashes of which are used in 
Uie ■Mmu&oHires of soap and glass, and in bleach- 
ing linen. As socm as it is ripe, it is plucked ap 
and hy4 in heaps, then set on fire ; the salt juices run 
out below, into a bole tnade in the ground to receive 
thenii where they harden into.a black, glassy lump, 
and remain till they are oool enough to be packed 
in caakS) and exported to difierent places. 

In Hie evening they arrived at Carthagena, 
where nature has formed a most complete harbour, 
in Che figure of a heart. The city is a large, dull 
plnoe^ without business or amusement ; it has few 
gMi tUxedSy and stiU fewer grand bnldingB. The 
MiCMd is a spaciMs ^aqiaase^ abdtiaiedL \>y m^w^* 
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tains ; the docks^ which contain tUe ships, m 
kept clear of water by fire engines, and hjnnA 
pump, that is worked, night and day, by Spanish 
criminals and slaves from Barbaiy : it is the harcfat 
labour that can be done; and scarcely a dtj 
passes in summer, that some of these nnhappj 
wretches do not fall down dead at their work, with 
fatigue. The scene was too affecting for the ladia: 
they withdrew in tears; but their compassioa was 
afresh excited by several strings of galley-ihi?ei 
going to relieve those at the pumps, or to fetch 
them provisions. Despair and wretchedness were . 
marked in their countenances; and ao great k 
their misery, that they often watch the first oppor- 
tunity to put an end to their unhappy lives. 

Carlhagena was not sufficiently agreeable to Ae* 
tain them from pursuing their journey. The face 
of the country was greatly changed from that fer* 
tility and beauty they had lately so much enjoyed. 
They passed over a plain of great length, enclosed 
on both sides by a chain of mountains : the fint 
part of it was well cultivated, but wanted trees to 
make it beautiful ; the remainder presented as ba^ 
Ten a desert as any in the wilds of Africa ; not a 
bush, tree, or house, to be seen, either on the vast 
extent of level ground, or on the mountains. The 
extreme sterility of this district arises from want of 
water; without plenty of that element, noCbiog 
flourishes in this warm climate. In the course of 
their tedious Tide l^iQ\3^XV^%V)^^>X^<dL of barren, 
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mountainous country^ tbejr passed some tomisof 
DOBsidei^ble shse; but they contained no objecits 
that deserved notice* That of Gaudix is the see 
[>f a bishops and is situated in a deep hollow, en* 
compassed an all sides bj most extraordinary hilli 
of clay: they are very high, and washed away 
into broken masses, resembling towers, spires, and ^ 
misshapen rocks. Whole villages are dag in 
them i the windows of the houses appear like the 
entrances of martins' nests. Having reached a 
high, level country, they pursued their dreary 
way, till the view of the wonderfully rich plain 
and city of Granada burst upon their sight, and 
jevived their exhausted spirits. 

Granada stands on two hills, at the foot of a 
high ridge of mountains, where the waters of two 
small rivers join. One of them^ the Douro, some- 
times washes down gold; the other, the Xenil, 
virgin silver. The Moorish palace of the Alham- 
bra crowns the summit of the hill between the 
rivers; which, with many other relics of Moorish 
imtiquities, had such attractions for Mr. SeymoMF^ 
that he determined to remain there till h^ bad 
fuUy satisfied his curiosity. Laura wa^ the con«* 
stant companion of bis rambles: thc^ instruction 
she received from the easy, famUi^i[ manner in 
which he explained to her every thing they saw, 
was not ill bestowed ; she treasured it up in her 
memory, and took pleasure; in repealing it in heir 
letters to Sophia. The matter she collected in 
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tbis place furnished such ample objects Son. her 
pen, that she could not resist partaking them witU 
her friend. She wrote as follows. 



LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

GraMada, 
DEAR SOPHIA^ 

We are now in the capital of that pari of 
Spain that was formerly subject to the Moors, 
where they maintained an empire nearly eight 
hundred years: they were finally subdued and ex- 
pelled in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
made their triumphal entry into the city of Gra« 
nada, on the second of January, 1492. 

Abonabdaulah was the last monarch of this race. 
After he was deposed from his throne, and obliged 
to retire to Purchena^ he stopped on the hill of 
Sadus, to take a farewell look at the royal seat of 
his ancestors. The sight of his city and palace, to 
which he was then bidding an eternal adieu, oVcr- 
came his resolution ; he burst into a flood of tears, 
and, in the anguish of his soul, expressed tbemofit 
bitter exclamations at the hardness of his fate. 
The Sultana Ayxta, his mother^ a woman of mas- 
culine courage, by whose prudence the sovereignty 
bad been preserved to him, upbraided his weaknesB 
in the following terms : ^^ Thou dost well to weep^ 
like a woman, over the loss of that kingdoo 

whick 
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vthich tkoii kDewest not how ta defend, or die for, 
like a man." 

The Moors in Spain excelled all other nationsy 
at that time, in arts and arms. Learned and in« ; 
gen ions men from other countries resorted thither, 
'whilst the rest of £urope was buried in ignorance 
and barbarity. They were renowned for gallantry 
and magnificence; and the politeness peculiar to 
the ages of chivalry prevailed at court, and pro- 
duced extraordinary effects on the manners of the/ 

people.- /tAuA 7 ':' ' • • ' 

. The residence of the Mahometan monarchs of 
Granada was anciently a strong fortress, standing 
on a high hill, that overlooks the city. The plea«'< 
santness of the situation, and the purity of the air, > 
induced the emperor Charles the Fifth to begin * a > 
superb edifice on the ruins of the offices of the old '\ 
palace, but it was never .finished. The entrance . 
ioto. the outward enclosure is through a massite 
gate, which leads, intaa very, deep avenue of elms,r: 
that soon increases into a wood, intersected by ; 
wild, neglected walks, where streama of clear \ 
water, obstructed by rubbish, spread over :the ^ 
road. A large fountain adorns the platform on \ 
the top of the bill. The walls of the inner en- . 
elo^ure now appear; they resemble an old towii, .: 
with a long range of high battlements, interrupted, * 
at regular distances, by large, loffy, square towers. ; 
T4ie whole is built with round pebbles, . mixed ' 
with cement and gravel. The preseut priuci^^ 

P 3 e\\V\\X^Gk]|||fr 
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entrance into the castle is a tower, called the Gate 
of Judgment : the passage through it is covered 
i?ith arches, formed like a horse-shoe. Here is a 
strong mixture of Moorish ornaments, with imaget, 
indulgencies, and altars, the marks of Romao 
Catholic worship, which have been placed in later 
times, by the Spaniards. The great square is un- 
dermined by ancient cisterns, from end td end, 
that are constantly fed by a supply of running 
water. From the parapet- wall is seen a fine, ex- 
tensiTC prospect. On the yery brow of the hiil, 
lianging over the city, stand the towers of the Bell, 
a group of high, square buildings, which now serve 
for prisons. Below them is the governor's gaiden, 
8 very pleasant walk, full of fine orange and 
ejrpress trees, and myrtle hedges* On the right 
liand of the great square, called by the Spaniards 
Plaza da las Jlgibesy is a solitary gateway, former- 
ly the entrance into some of the outward squares, 
difown down to make room for the emperor's 
palace, which is a vast square edifice, adorned with 
Doric and Ionic <w) pilasters. One side of it joins 
the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. It is 
greatly to be regretted that it was never completed, 
for the design and the embellishments are admi* 
lable: above all is a circular court, of a vast sise, 
in the centre surrounded by a Doric colonnade, or 
portico, of thirty-two columns, supporting a gal- 
lery of an equal number of pillars of the Ionic 
order. 
, ; I hope 
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I hope you are not tired of reading the descrip- 
tion of squares, and courts, and pillars, and arches; 
for I have not yet begun the inner parts of the 
Moorish palace, which is thought the most curious 
structure iikEurope, as being the only specimen of 
the kind to be seen. You must therefore summon 
your patience, as I intend to give you a minute 
account of it. 

The outsidis presents a huge heap of ugly build- 
ings, huddled together without regularity, or appa- 
rent design. We were admitted, by a plain door, 
without ornament, and presently ushered into the 
court for the conunon baths: it is an oblong' 
square, with a deep basin of clear water in the 
middle; two flights of marble steps leading down 
to the bottom ; on each side a parterre of flowers, 
and a row of orange trees. The court is surround* 
od by a range of columns, of a different kind to any 
of the five orders of Grecian architecture; the 
ceilings and walls are incrusted with small mosaic 
work, of various and intricate patterns, intermixed 
with Arabic sentences, either conveying some^ reli- 
gious precept, or expressive of reverence to their 
king : as, " There is no conqueror but God :'* 
^^ Obedience and honour to our Lord Abonabdan* 
lah." The ceilings are gilt or painted, and the 
colours are still well preserved. There hre porches 
at the ends, that may be compared to grotto-work 
for the nicety and beauty of the finishing. A door, 
opposite to that by which we entered^ opens into , 
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.aootber oblong square, called the Apartment of 
the Lions. It is a hundred feet long, and fifty feet 
fagroad; like that we left, it is encompassed with a 
noble colonnade, and has a portico or cabinet at 
each end. The square is paved with coloured 
tiles ; the colonnade with white marble. The lower 
part of the walls is covered with blue and yeHow 
tiles, placed in chequers ; above and below is a 
border of escutcheons, enamelled in blue and gold. 
The columns that support the roof and gallery are 
of white marble, very slender, and faatai^caUy 
adorned. \They are united by arches, in the form of 
a horse-shoe; above each arch is a sentence, mostly 
taken from the Koran, which is the Bible, or sacred 
record, of the Mahometans. In the centre of this 
spacious court are twelve ilUmade lions, musded, 
which bear upon their backs an enormow basis, 
out of which rises another of enormous dtnMOSiona. 
When the pipes were in good order, a great stream 
of water was thrown up, which, falling down agaia 
into the basins, passed through the beasts, and 
issued out of their mouths into a large reservoir, 
from which it communicated with the jets fteaus 
in the apartments. This fountain is of white ma^ 
ble, embellished with many festoons and Arahic 
mottos. At one end of the square of lions we were 
introduced into a circular room, with a fountain ia 
the middle ; the elegance of its form and cupola, 
the cheerful diffusion of light from above^ and the 
exquisite manner in' which the stucco is designed, 

painted, 
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painted, and finished, render this apartment one of 
of the most charming retreats you can imagine. 
There are other halls, or chambers, which are sap- 
posed to have been tribunals, or rooms of audience. 
Bat no part of this magnificent palace can be com- 
pared, for elegance and beaaty, to the tower of the 
Two Sisters. It exceeds my powers of description, 
in profusion of ornament, and the charms of a beau- 
tiful prospect, which appears through a range of 
apartments, where a multitude of arches end in a 
large window, open to the country. The first hall 
was the concert-room, where the women sat ; the 
musicians played above, in four balconies: it is 
paved with the finest marble, and adorned with a 
fountain in the centre. The Sultana's dressing-room 
is & small, square cabinet, in the middle of an open 
^alleiT, la one corner is a large marble flag, drilled 
full of holes, through which the smoke of perfumeii 
ascended from furnaces below; ov^r which, it Is 
supposed, the Moorish queen scented Iher whole 
person with the most fragrant odours : a pretty 
hint, I think, for the fine ladies of the present age. 
Besides what I have mentioned, there, are bed- 
chambers; summer rooms, cooled by fountains; 
back-stairs; passages; baths; vaults for boilers 
and furnaces, that supplied the baths with water 
and the stoves with vapours. There is also a 
whispering gallery, and a kind of labyrinth, said 
to have been made for the diversion of thd women 
and children. 

1V^ 
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The various contrivances for accommodatioi an4 
indulgence^ show that the Moorish princes, wbo 
inhabited this place, lived in the Aiost luxarious 
manner; and historians tell us that the province 
was in the most flourishirfg state under their govern- 
ment. But the case is sadly altered for the worse: 
the country was stripped of inhabitants by the 
expul&ion of the Moors; and there are now desert 
wastes, (hat were once in high cultivation. 

It is now high time to teH you something of the 
present state of the town : the streets are generally 
narrow and dirty, and most of the small houses are 
built in the Moorish style. The market*place is 
spacious, but not handsome: the fronts of the 
houses that surround it, are formed from top to 
bottom of rows of large windows, divided by narr 
row brick pilasters. The outsides of the churches 
are gaudily painted ; and within they are decorated 
with a great variety of fine marbles, found in the 
neighbouring mountains. One whole street is filled 
with artificers who work in marbles and alabasters, 
which they ingeniously form into numberless kinds 
of toys and nick-knacks. 

Here is a stone amphitheatre for bull-feasts ; and 
a cathedral profusely ornamented, but without 
taste. 

The environs of the town are charming; weofLea 
saunter about on the heights of the Alhambra, 
where there is always a great concourse of people 
basking in the sun, diverting themselves with dif- 
ferent 
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ferent sports, and buying cakes, tojs, and lemon- 
ade, with which the place is plentifullj supplied. 

In one of our walks we were delighted in view- 
ing the fine verdant slopes that are crowned with 
the turrets of the Alhanibra; the hanging woods 
and gardens of the generaliph, a summer residence 
of the Moorish kings ; and innumerable gardens 
and orchards. 

1 must now conclude this very long letter, as we 
are going to take our last farewell of the magnifi- 
cent apartments of the Alhambra. To-morrow we 
leave Granada. I intended to have told you of 
a great many other things, but they must be de- 
ferred to a future opportunity. Most afieqiionately 
fours, 

LAURA. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

Weathef, Malaga. Xeres. Cadiz. Rats, GibrdUar. SmUct 
Alcazar, Cordova. Catltedral. Toledo. 4r(w^wz, 
Madrid. 

X HOUGH it was the depth of winter, owt ire- 
Tellers were awakened in the night by « terrible 
storm of thunder and lightning, attended bj ex- 
tremely heavy rain. They rejoiced that they were 
not exposed to such a war of the elements on the 
road. However, as the weather cleared up by the 
morning, they were not hindered from pursniog 
their journey; but they were somewhat surprised 
to observe the mountains covered with snow, a con- 
trast very unusual in our moderate climate. They 
traversed a chain of high, wild mountains, ascending 
and descending, up hill, down dale, till they reach- 
ed Malaga : the sides of the hill were clothed with 
vineyards, which produce the wine called Moun- 
tain. When they descended towards the plain, the 
almond trees were in bloom, and the hedges fall 
of periwinkle, myrtle, marigold, oleander, gum- 
cistus, and honeysuckles. The streets of Malaga 
are narrow, but it has some large squares; the most 
remarkable building, is the cathedral, much loaded 
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with ornaments. Leaving the eastern coasts, they, 
turned their course inland, and passed a large, dis-. 
agreeable town, called Ossana; near it stood many 
great crosses along the road side, that the drivers 
told them were placed as marks where murders bad 
been committed* The intelligence was not very 
pleasing; but as their attendants were well armed, 
a precaution usual in this part of the country, they, 
did not feel much apprehension.' The rich plains, 
of Andalusia presented various and pleasant scenes; 
in some parts gentle rising grounds, covered with 
forests of pines and cork-trees, or rows of olives; in 
others, arable lands and boundless heaths, sprinkled 
with innumerable herds of cattle. 

Xeres is a large town, with winding streets, dis» 
graced by kennels of black, stagnated water, that 
emit a most unwholesome stench. 

They found the country towards Cadiz an jm* 
mense marshy flat; and crossing the bridge IiiacOy 
which unites the island of Leon, on which Cadi^ 
stands, to the main land of Spain, they entered the 
city. After the refreshment of a night's rest, Mr. 
Seymour proposed^ visiting the remarkable build* 
ihgs, and other things that distinguisti it. Most of 
the streets are narrow, ill-paved, and ofiensive from 
the want of cleanliness; they are all straight, and 
genierally cross each other at right angles. 

The houses are lofty, with each a vestibule, or 
porch. The ground-floors are warehouses, the first 
stories counting-houses or kitchens, and the prin* 
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cipal apartment up two pair of stairs. The roots 
are flat, and inostlj furnished with a merador or 
turret, for the advantage of commanding a view of 
the sea ; round the parapet wall, at top, arc placed 
rows of square pillars, which serve for holding ropes 
to dry linen upon, or for awnings to shelter those 
from the sun who love to enjoy the sea breezes. 
High above all these pinnacles stands the tower 
of signals : here flags are hung out on the first sight 
of a sail, marking the size of the ship, the nation 
to which it belongs, and, if a Spanish lodiamaa, 
from what port it comes. 

Cadiz is the centre of foreign commerce; its bay 
is therefore crowded with ships, from the proud 
man of war, in gradation, to the smallest barks. A 
large fleet of ships is sent out annually, called the 
flota, which carries the goods of Europe to tbe 
ports of America, and brings back the produce of 
Mexico, Pern, and other kingdoms of the new 
world. The riches on board the flota, on its return, 
are often immense; and the preparations for its de- 
parture enliven and put the whole town in motion. 
This place is remarkable for rats; swards of them 
infest the streets of a night, and are extremely 
troublesome to persons who have occasion to be out 
late. Mr. Seymour could not resist bis desire of 
seeing Gibraltar; but as a military fortress was not 
likely to afford much entertainment to his wife or 
daughter, he placed them under the care of the 
British consu)^ whilst be made a short expeditioa 
tbitber. 



The national pride that most people feel, was 
Mr. Seymour's inducement to visit a garrison tliat 
has been long in the bands of his countrymen, 
though belonging to an hostile neighbour, and for- 
tified strongly by its natural situation. The town 
is neither large nor beautiful ; it is built at the foot 
of a barren rock, which forms a peninsula, and can 
only be approached by a narrow passage between 
the mountain and the sea. Across this pass the 
Spaniards have drawn a line, and fortified it, to 
prevent the garrison from having any communica- 
tion with the country. The mountain of Gibraltar 
was anciently called Caipe : it seems as if it had 
been divided, by some natural convulsion, from an 
opposite mountain, on the shore of Africa, named 
Abyla. In the days of the ancients these moun- 
tains were termed the Pillars of Hercules. The 
people of various nations assemble here, and form a 
motley group, both in dress and language. Turks, 
Jews, Moors, and Englishmen, partake of the same 
diversions, and meet together in the public places. 
The view from the uppermost parts of the rock 
is very extensive^ and reaches to the African coast, 
wheit, on a clear day, even the houses are distin* - 
guishable. 

After a few days^ absence, Mr. Seymour returned 
to Cadiz, whence they soon after renewed their jour- 
ney ; and, without any material occurrence, reached 
Seville, which is a very ancient city, and has been 
subject to many mfstens. It 19 said to have beea 
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founded bj the Phoenicians. The antiquities that 
yet remain, show that it has been in the possession 
of both Romans and Moors. 

The Alcazar is a royal palace, partly Moonsb, 
partly otherwise : many of the apartments are mag- 
nificent. The gardens are really charming : par- 
terres, surrounded by galleries and terraces, inter- 
sected by myrtle hedges and jessamine bowers, and 
perfumed by clumps of orange-trees, rendered more 
fragrant by the refreshing showers of water-worb 
and fountains. 

Seville was at its great height of prosperity 
soon after the discovery of America, when vast 
treasures were brought there from the Spanish set- 
tlements. Its court was then the most splendid in 
Europe ; its streets were thronged with an immense 
concourse of people, its rivers crowded with ships, 
and its quays covered with rich merchandise. The 
principal commerce has been transferred to Cadis^ 
and Seville has dwindled itf wealth and conse- 
quence. The shape of the city is circular: the 
streets are crooked, dirty, and narrow; and the 
churches built and ornamented in a bad style. The 
cathedral is a venerable Gothic pile, with a curi- 
ous steeple, or (ower, ornamented on the top with a 
huge weather-cock, under the figure of a woman. 
The first clock made in Spain was placed there, in 
the year 1400. The great aqueduct is esteemed an 
extraordinary monument of antiquity, and still 
supplies the city with great plenty of waters 
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The process of the large snaff manufactory a& 
forded much entertainment. One thousand men^ are 
constantly employed, and twenty-eight mills, for 
grinding and mixing the tobacco with the red earth 
of Almazarron^ are worked by one hundred and 
eighty mules. 

Once more the tl^velling baggage was prepared 
for moving. The first part of the road lay through 
a perfect forest of olive trees. They passed the large 
town of Garmona, standing on a high hill, and 
continued their route along a good gravel road) 
till they came iti sight of Cordova. The view of th6 
river, city, and the adjacent country, had such an 
agreeable aspect, that they promised theinselves^ a 
fund of pleasure from a nearer inspection. The 
Gttadalquiver runs through the town ; a bridge of 
sixteen arches, defended by a large Moorish tower, 
leads from the south into Cordova; and, near the 
end of the bridge, stands the celebrated mosque, or 
Moorish temple, now converted into a cathedral. 
The other parts of the city had but little to reconN 
mend them: crooked, dirty streets, and fewpublief 
buildings distinguished as grand or beautiful.' 
^ What a coiittost is here," said Mr. Seymour to 
his daughter, as he was surveying the different 
streets, ^^ from the magnificence of former times. 
This place," continued he, ^^ has undergone many; 
remarkable revolutions : it was once a Roman coIo« 
ny, said to have been founded by Marcellus, and 
has the honour of being the birth-place of Senec» 
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and Lucan, who boib flourished at the coort of 
Nero ; the first as an eminent philosopher and mo- 
ralist, t he latter as a poet. The barbarous dominioa 
of the (ioths succeeded that of the Romans. The 
Saracens, or Moors of the Ormiad line, came ovec 
from Africa, and gaining a great battle on the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, became masters of the 
southern part of Spain, and fixed the seatof empiro 
in this city. Under the influence of this polished 
people, Cordova was the centre of politeness, in- 
dustry, and genius. Arts and sdences flourished, 
and men of learning and talents were protected and 
encouraged : the happy consequences were fertili^, 
plenty, and improvement. Wealth produces 
luxury : the monarchs of Cordova lived in the 
utmost splendour. The cathedral which y0e aie 
going to see, was, according to the Moorish his- 
torians, a mosque of the greatest magn ificence. The 
roof, say they^ was supported by nearly a thousand 
pillars, which formed seventeen aisles ; the oolumu 
were of the richest marbles. The twenty-four gates 
were plated with bronze (x), embossed in a curious 
manner. The principal entrance had its folding 
doors covered with plates of gold. Upon the high- 
est cupola were three golden balls, eacft support- 
ing a pomegranate and a Jleur'de4tice of the same 
precious metal ; and it was illuminated every night 
with four thousand seven hundred lamps^'* ^^ Your 
description,^' replied Laura, ^< is like a palace of 
ihe fairies: pray let us go without delay^ and see 

^bat 
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what is left of all its splendour.^' They found this 
Mahometan temple converted into a Cbristiaa 
church, and its long aisles broken and obstructed 
by modern chapels; jet its magnitude and decora* 
lions show a part of its ancient grandeur; but much 
is wanting, which the imagination onlj can supply* 
After visiting and revisiting this ancient monu*' 
meDt of Moorish greatness, they bid farewell to 
Cordova, with a degree of melancholy regret, oc- 
casioned by fts fallen state. ^^ Alas !'' said Laura, 
as they left the town, ^^ neither riches, nor power, 
nor learning, nor genius, could preserve this place 
in its state of prosperity." ^^ All human happi- 
ness,'* replied her mother, with a deep sigh, '^ must 
fade; there is nothing stable but virtue." Their 
journey was rendered agreeable by a rich, well- 
watered countiy ; the extensive plains charmingly 
streaked with rows of olive trees, and the views 
enlivsned by towns and castles. A chain of moun« 
tains succeeded, called the Sierra Morena, that di« 
videsthe province of Castile from that of Andalusia* 
These heights have been the scenes of many bloody 
struggles for power between the Christians and the 
Mahometans. After descending into the plaiir, the 
country became bare of trees, but well cultivated in 
corn-fields and vineyards, till they readied Toledo, 
one of the most ancient cities of Spain, and formerly 
the metropolis of the empire. It stands upon an 
eminence, and strikes the eye at a distance, with its 
cupolas, steeples^' and Moorish wall otu^mecAft.^ 
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■with turrets; butthe houses are meanly built; tiic 
streets and squares are irregulat, badly paved, and 
dirty. The manufactures of sword-blades, and silk 
stuffs, are still carried on there; but ks conseqaenoe 
now depends upon the ecclesiastics who belong to 
ihe cathedral, which is a very rtoble GrOihic edifice, 
built of freestone, and enriched with most valuable 
'treasures. The steps of the altar are of solid silver, 
and there are statues of the sape metal, embellished 
with diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ; besides a 
multitude of tabernacles, lamps, crucifixes, and rich 
vestments for the priests, of gold and silver spark- 
ling with jewels. The revenues of this church ate 
extremely large : the archbishop is supposed to be 
richer than most ecclesiastics in the world. 

Mr. Seymour was soon "wearied of seeing so manj 
things of value amassed together in useless pro- 
fusion, when they might be employed to roucb 
better purpose, in promoting industry^ and dbtri- 
buting comforts among the poor. He turned away 
with disgust, and led his wife and daughter to the 
ruins of the Alcazar, or Moorish palace, standing on 
the edge of a steep hill, with the river Tagns run- 
ning at a great depth below it. There is but a 
small part of it remaining: the side walls much 
damaged : the large square before it, its marble 
pillars, part of the grand staircase, and a few of 
the apartments, are sufficient to show tbat it was 
once a residence suited to royal magnificence. 

¥<om 
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From Toledo they proceeded to the palace of 
Aranjuei, which abounds with delights both natural 
artificial; but the reader is referred to Laura's 
next letter for a more particular account of it. 
' The distance from Madrid being only a few 
■I<3agues, they arrived at that city in the evening; 
and, from the striking appearance of its numerous 
towers, cupolas, and public buildings, expected to 
receive much entertainment during their visit to 
this metropolis. They entered by the magnificent 
stone bridge, built by Philip II. over the river 
Manzanares, which, when they passed it, seemed 
no more than a brook ; but it is often swelled to a 
great width, by the pouring down of the melted 
snow from the mountains* Laura's attention was 
presently withdrawn from the fine bridge to a pro- 
digious number of women, kneeling, side by side, 
along the banks, tind washing in the irater, ivhilst 
part of the linen was spread on the ground for 
more than the length of a mile. From the bridge 
to the city gate they passed through a noble avenue 
of poplar trees, planted by the side of a river. 
The morning after their arrival was spent in ex- 
amining the royal palace, which stands upon an 
eminence, commanding a fine view of the adjacent 
country. It is a large square building, containing 
a vast number of apartments^ richly furnished, and 
adorned with valuable pictures. The walls of 
some of the rooms are inlaid with a beautiful 
mosaic^ of variouB Spanish mat\A^s^ o^ i\^e\eo\. 
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colours. The approach to this palace is throng 
a spacious court-jard^ large enough to oontaio tip» 
or three hundred carriages, surrounded byagrand 
portico. 

The churches^ convents, and hospitals, are so 
numerous, that many dajs were spent in viewisg 
the most remarkable only. The church belonging 
to the Sicilian nuns is the grandest in Madrid; the 
ornaments ajfe costly, and adapted to the strudoie; 
vrh list those of several other churches are wholly 
unsuitable to the dignify of a sacred building, tkeic 
altars being adorned with little nosegays of natonl 
or artificial flowers, and the walls hung with pfeiiy 
cages of canary-birds. 

The streets are long and straight, but seldom 
broad ; and many of ihem are refreshed by noble 
fountains, placed at proper distances. Thehoases 
arc built with brick ; and even the finest of them 
have only lathees, instead of glass windows. The 
Placa Mayer is a magnificent square, enclosed by 
three hundred houses, of equal height : every story 
has a handsome balcony, supported by columos, 
which form very fine arches. In this square the 
market is kept, and bull-fights exhibited, a barba- 
rous diversion much admired by the Spaniards. 

Their ne^^t excursion waste the Pardo,^ hunting 
palace, about six miles distant : it is romantically 
situated, in the midst of a forest of green oaks, 
inhabited by innumerable deer, hares, rabbits, and 
partridges. Buen Retire is another royal palace, 

adorned 
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tdonied with gardens that display a variety offish- 
ponds, grottos, groves, and hermitages^ 

So many objects soliciting, attention, induced 
them to prolong their stay some weeks; during this 
lime, they formed an acquaintance with several of 
the inhabitants, which afforded them an oppor- 
lonity of seeing the manners and peculiar customs 
af the people. On these and other subjects, 
Laura accustomed herself to make notes, wliich 
enabled her to dispatch one letter to Sophia, imme- 
diately on her arrival in the capital, marking the 
most striking objects of her journey thither; and 
another, describing the peculiarities of the Spanir 
aids, just before she left it. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Faiace of Aranjuez. Farqfoi. FUncen 9mdjriik9. ^ep* 
Minerals. Baiks. Marbles. Storks. Monkeys. Goldin 
Eagle, Orchis. Lizards, Glow-worms. Kermes. Lsauis. 
Gipsies, Don Diego Lopez de Haro* 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

MadrO* 

MY DEAR SOPHIA, 

W E arrived in this city only yesterday; I shall 
therefore say nothing about it till a future oppor- 
tunity. The palace of Aranjuez is the last place we 
visited ; and my head is so full of the stiUely ave* 
nues of oaks and elms, verdant lawns and wilder- 
nesses, cascades of water breaking through the 
thickets, and the tuneful songs of the birds that 
are sheltered among them, that I can scarcely 
think of any thing else. The pasture-lands between 
the avenues are rendered very interesting by a va- 
riety of animals employed in their cultivation : in 
one place the sturdy bufialo draws the plough; in 
another the gentle camel is seen ; and^ at a greater 
distance, the striped zebra frisks swiftly over the 
plain. In some of the meadows, groups of brood 
mares, with their colts nestling close to their sides, 
enjoy the luxuriant pasture; whilst the royal stables 
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are filled with the most excellent horses, for which 
Spain is much famed. Near the grand walk is 
a flowerrgarden, so beautifully embellished with 
flowers of all tints, and perfumed with every aro« 
matic scent, that I will not attempt to particularize 
them. Amongst the numerous birds that adorn and ^ 
enliven these jgroves, I observed the golden thrush, 
often called the oriolus; and the bee-eater, a most 
elegant water-bird : the latter is about the size of a 
black-bird; its back is of a light brown, shaded 
with gold colour, which gradually, towards the 
head, becomes azure blue. The palace is an eld 
building with modern additions; and, like other 
palaces, has large apartments and line pictures, 
which, though entertaining to see, cannot be de- 
scribed. The court was at Aranjuez, in oider to 
pass the spring months. We were admitted to see 
a diversion, quite new to me, called the Parejas ; it 
i3 something like a dance on horseback, if dancing 
can be said to consist in moving about in regular 
figures. There were four companies of twelve 
gentlemen in the ancient Spanish dress ; the colour 
of the clothes, feathers, and horse-furniture of each 
party distinct. They paraded, with music before 
them, in a large tilting-yard near the palace ; their 
movements were various and intricate, and per- 
formed with great agility and address. 

The southern parts of Spain are wonderfully 
fertile, and produce an extraordinary variety pf 
flowers and shrubs, with the richest and most 
delicious fruits i amongst otherS| grapes, oranges. 
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lemons, olives, and pomegranates. Water-meloni 
sometimes grow to the wei^iit ' of tirent; or thirtj 
pounds. The road sides are often adorned with 
myrtles, the gay flowers of the gom cistos, and the 
oleander; whilst, in other parts, the large purple 
clusters of the rhododendron decorate the hedges. 
You have doubtless heard, that without wool 
from Spain, the English could not manufiictiiie' 
their fine broad-cloths to such perfection. Some 
of their flocks remain, as ours do, on the same farm 
all the year round; but the Merino sheepf whkh 
produce the fine wool, after feeding during the 
summer beats amongst the northern mountains, m 
driven, against winter, to the southern proviooei. 
. Each flock is composed of ten thousand sheep^ 
under the care of a mayorel, or head shepherd, 
who is assisted by fifty others, and as many dogs 
to guard the flock. They are never permitted to 
come abroad till the sun has exhaled the moimng 
dew; and, if there is an appearance of rain, thqr 
are immediately led to a place that will shelter thes 
from the storm. The inineral treasures of this 
kingdom are also very great; it abounds with 
natural hot baths, and mineral waters that are ex- 
cellent in many disorders. The Moors collected 
vast quantities of gold and silver from the rich.minei 
of the mou ntains ; but the abundance of the preciooi 
metals found in the Spanish colonies in South Ame- 
rifle, have caused the Spaniards to neglect the minei 
at home. Quarries of the finest marble ajre fimid 
io difierent patta of the oountipy. f^rphjtyiJ) 

i 
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18 obtained near Cordova, the finest jatper near 
Aranna ; the mountains of Granada furnish a beau- 
tiful ^een, those of Tortosa, a variety of browii 
marbles; Leon and Malaga yield alabaster; and 
marbles of different colours are found in other 
places. Spain is likewise famous for fine amethysts, 
beyond roost other countries (z). At Seville ive 
saw a prodigious numberof storks: they come there 
in winter, and return every year to the same nests; 
they inhabit the high towers in the city, and are 
held by the people in great veneration, because they 
destroy the vermin on the tops of the houses^ aVid 
devour a great number of snakes. The banks of 
the Guadalquiver, near Seville, are frequented by 
bustards, which are almost as large as a turkey^ 
and very heavy and slow in their flight. 

When my father returned from Gibraltar, he told 
OS that he bad seen herds of wild monkeys in the 
higher parts of the mountain ; but I have not beenr 
BO fortunate as to meet with any. Between Seville 
and Cordova, one day, the noise of our carriage 
raised a prodigious eagle, of the golden kind : it yfwi 
of a dusky yellow colour, shaded with green ; and 
10 large, that the servants who went before, thoughC 
it bad been a boy mufBed up in a yellow cloak. On' 
ft wide heath, near Cadiz, my father showed me tbe- 
miaU red and yellow tulip, which, he says, is the' 
imly species that is natural to Europe. I was also 
iCrock with admiration at many beautiful kinds of 
Qrchis, so exactly like bees and fliei, that P 
Iwidly persuade mjrself that the fiowera wettf 



4li€ industrious bees^ which collect immem 
titles of it every summer. The fields aboi 
Kieem lixaids; and, of an evening, inni 
glow-worms glisten like diamonds among C 
On the coast of the Mediterranean, the 
apecies of oak, called the ilex, nouriabei 
Suable insect for giving a fine scarlet < 
liennes (ajl), for that is its name, is found 
to the branches or tender leaves of this tree 
and siae resembling a juniper berry, and i 
amongst the gall insects. Locusts (bb) sc 
sippear in the southern parts of the country 
numbers, as to threaten the inhabitants m 
■due, by destroying every thing of a vegel 
tnie. Ice is much used in hot weathor, as 
vary cheap. Water-sellers are very niimen 



with vinegar, is tbe common food of tfae country 
people, from Barcelona to Malaga. 

In the province of Andalusia, there is a vast nuiii>« 
ber of gipsies, who pretend to tell fortunes, and 
wander about from place to place, as tliey do in 
England. They seem to prefer an idle life to any 
usefnl employment, and are remarkable for their 
ezpertness in dancing the fandango, and singing 
the wild Spanish airs called Seguidillas. The guitar 
is a &vourite lustrument. Most nights we have 
heard singing under our windows, accompanied by 
a guitar, so wretchedly touched that it was really 
disagreeable to hear it. I will conclude my letter 
Willi the remarkable division of the spoils, by Don 
Vmg^ liOpes de Haro, after a memorable battle, 
jpuaed over the king of Morocco, by his roast^ 
^l|fclimift#% the Ninth, king of Castile, assisted by 
the kiags of Arragon and Navarre. Being com- 
manded by Alphonsato dispose c^ the booty, be 
allotted to ^the allied kings whatever should be 
Hmnd within the enemy's camp, tbe remainder of 
Ihe plunder to the soldiers in general ; and, as the 
'most nobk reward^ to his sovereign he assigned tbe 
gkny and honoitr of the day. This is a true spe- 
ciOMn of tte magnanimity of a Spaniard. 

Adien; you shall hear how 1 like Madrid before 
leag. With nach affisction, your 

LAURA. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Tertulia. Spanish manners. Bull'Jtght. Inquisition. Piumo. 

Ehas. The Tagus. 

LAURA TO SOPHLd. 

MadriL 

DEAR SOPHIA, ' 

• 

J. HAVE been to« tertuUaj which is the same tbiiig 
in Spain that a convenaxione is in Italy, or a roni 
in England. On arriving at the house, wefoand 
the door wide open, ready to receive coospsay' 
Our own servants, who attended with flambetm^ 
lighted us up a noble staircase. We were poUtdy 
teccived by the master of the house, at the door of 
the first apartment ; he conducted my mother and 
me into a room filled with ladies, where we wM 
introduced to his wife. My father was shown iato 
an apartment crowded with gentlemen only. Thai 
divided, the time passed in conversation, till the 
servants brought in 'refreshments, which wereafle^ 
wards Carried to the gentlemen. Each guest wis 
first presented with a silver plate: another attendant 
followed with a large silver waiter, full of glasses of 
Jeinohade, and a peculiar kind of sugar biscuit^ 

which 
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t?bich dissolve the raoment they are dipped in the 
lemonnde* Chocolate was then handed round* 
Some timeafter this ceremony was over, the mistress 
of the house led us through the room where the gen- 
tlemen iferere, io oneb^ond if , and seated us on the 
cstradoj which is a kind of form, or seat, that is 
fixed close to the -wall all round the room. In one 
eomer of this apartment stood a large table, covered 
with an elegant cold collation, after the Spanish 
fashion^ Instead of sitting down to table, every 
lady was presented, by a gentleman, (for no ser- 
vants attended,) with a napkin, plate, and knife 
and fork.; the plates. were presently filled with 
dainties from the table, according to every one's 
choice* As soon as we had finished our meal, we 
were again removed into a further {ipartjment, 
whilst the gentlemen partook of the remainder of 
the eotertainment* . This is one instance, out of 
Buiny we have seen, of the great respect paid to 
women by the Spaniards. 

. Supper being completely ended, the gentlemen 
joined our company, and those who could sing, 
er play, $is$isted the musicians who were engaged to 
perform a concert. After this amusement was con- 
cluded, tj^e sprightly fandango began, and the ball 
continued till about eleven at night, when the visi- 
tors, stole graduc^lly away, without, taking Ifiave, or 
giving any notice of their departure. 
. When the Spanish ladies go, abroad in their 
cowhes^ they are dressed very mucli mi&ft¥it;ivf^^ 
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fttyle, bat, wltenever tbey wrik out, theirliead sii 
sliape are covered with a black or wbhernl^richtj 
laced ; and, that eren the colirar of their gowns may 
lie completely eoocealed, tbey 'wear over them a 
large black silk petticoat; bot their dreaa te not 
complete without a ihn in one handy and their beads 
hung over the wrist of the ether. One or two pag«S| 
often shabbily dressed, though with ewoidebytbetr 
sides, and bare-headed, always walk before theoT 

The chief peculiarity of thegentleitico'adresseiil 
-^ Jong cloak, which they wrap close about tbeni. 

There are neither pews, benches, nor ohain^ ia 
their churches : the floors are covered with stniw 
matting, upon whidt people of All ranks, ikom the 
grandee to the cobler, kneel together withoataay 
distinction. 

Their mode of visiting seems to be more fliaiiliar 
than English women would think deoent. Wewcnt, 
the other morning, to pay our respects to a lady of 
rank. We found the door of the house open, aad 
n6 servant at hand to show us the way to tbeapart* 
ment where the family were. My father, who hsi 
travelled a great deal, was acquainted with the 
Spanish customs, and therefore desired us to walk 
«fi stairs, when a footman led uslo his miatieis's 
bed-tbamber; we entered, and I was not alittfe 
ariiamed to see the lady in bed, in th« presence rfi> 
circle of gentlemen. She was sitting iiprigbt,inaD 
elegant undress, supported by several pillows; be- 
fore her wa^ a small table^ covered triOi a liapkiAy 

with 



wUh a disk of chooidate upon it^ and some sweet 
biscuits in a silver plate. After sitting an hour, the 
company were desired to withdraw into the next 
room, while she rose. In a little while we were all 
Mramoned to attend h^ toilet, where many visitoro^ 
of both sexes, succeeded each other without cere* 
mony. As we were strangers, we staid the whole 
time, and were invited to accompany her to hear 
mass, in a private chapel belonging to the houses 
flie whole family attended,and the servants behaved 
with the most serious air of devotion, as well as their 
Muatress. It would be thought a gteat indecoram^ 
for any lady to miss going to mass every day ; and 
Biost of the houses of people of fortune have private 
chapels belonging to them. 

The Spanish nobility are called Grandees, and 
•ddom associate with any body who is beneath 
fliem in rank. Many of them are very rich, and 
lire in a grand style, keeping a multitude of do« 
mestics. They never turn away their servants be* 
cause they are old and incapable of labour, but 
keep them as long as they live^ and allow them a 
pension for the services they did in their youth. [ It 
is a pity but this custom was imitated by the rich 
in all countries ; for I think it cruel ingratitude to 
suffer a person who has served you fiiithfully for 
many years, to spend his latter days in a work* 
bouse, if you can afford to support him. 

It is usual for large parties of ladies and gentle- 
men to meet^ eithor pn tw^li night or on the 

last 
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last night of thc^ear, to draw for cort^oSj oi patt* 
oers, for the next twelvemonth; when all their 
names are. written on slips of paper, and thrown, 
■eparateljr, those of the ladies into one hat, and 
^those of the gentlemen into another. Wheii this 
is dpne, the youngest person in company draws a 
name from each hat ; the gentleman and lady thus 
drawn together, arc called Cortejosy or jdnos^ for 

'the next year; which means that he is to attend 
ber to all j)laces of diTer^qn, as the cicisbeos do ia 
Italy. A^y^^'-^ y J-^-' 

Of all the shows we have seen in Spain, the most 
extraordinary and the most odious was a bull-fight, 
exhibited in the Placa Mayor. It is suppo^that 
there were ten thousand people present: amongst 
the spectators were the principal nobility, and all 
the ladies of the court, brilliantly dressed. 

After the company had been a little while assem- 
bled, two knights came in on horseback, dressed 
after Hie ancient Spanish fashion, decorated with a 

. great deal of ribbon, of various colours, and feathers 
id their hats, each brandishing a long, slender spear. 
Their horses were beautiful, mettlesome, and ele- 
gantly accoutred. One of these champions was 
dressed in crimson, the other in yellow; they look- 
ed full of courage, as if sure of victory. Upon 
entering the area, they made their obeisance to 
the nobility and the rest of the company, by caus- 
ing their horses to kneel three times, a trick that • 
these creatures had been practised in before : after 

whicb| 
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which,-they made them caper and prance about the 
~ area, like the horses at Astlej's. 

Having diverted the company vj^ith their feats 
of horsemanship, the yellow knight placed himself 
over against the gate through which the bulls were 
to pass; his companion look his stand at a little 
^distance, in tbe same direction. The gate opened, 
and out burst the furious b^ll, making full at the 
yellow knight, who was prepared for the attack, 
with his spear lifted high. The poor beast, tho^^ 
outrageous, was not able to gore the horse, because 
•the ends of hi^ horns were covered with wooden 
tips. How unmanly, to deprive iin animal of the 
defence bestowed on it by nature, and then to as* 
saalt it ! but such is the custom of these barbarous 
•entertainments. The bull rushed forward, and tbe 
yellow knight plunged his spear into hit neck, and 
turned his horse aside in a moment. The wounded 
bull ran bellowing after him, but his dexterous 
antagonist wheeling round and round, stuck two 
or three more spears into his neck and shoulders. 
•Enraged with pain, he turned his fury upon the 
ertmson knight, who added t6 his torments by in* 
creasing^ the number of spears that stuck in his 
flesh. When the wretched animal became inca« 
pable of resisting bis cruel adversaries, from losa 
of blood, one of the knights drew a heavy broad- 
sword, and gave him a dreadful cut on the back, 
that almdst severed him ia two parts* After thi& 
AtMl stroke, /bur Amies wero^ bioug\il Sis ^>a^^OGk 
' 5 As^^gS^ 
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dra^^ed the dying beast, with several of Che brdtil 
populace, who had got astride upon his bloody 
and mangled carcase, ooi of the amphitheatie. 

We were all so shocked at this horrid spedadtf, 
that we endeavoured to get oat, before anatbor 
bull appeared io undergo the saaie torment; but 
the crowd was so great, that it was imponibh to 
make our escape, and we were compelled to see 
eighteen harmless bulls cut to pieces, with difEnest 
circumstances of barbarity, which I will not repent, 
for the sake of your feelings as well as my owb, 
amidst the acclamations and rejoicings of tea thoa- 
sand people. I forgot to mention, that each ka^ 
was attended by a man on fi>ot, who lield fat by 
thehorse'stail, and ran, or stopped, as be did, shik- 
iog a piece of red silk at the bull, id imtirfe and 
provoke him to the combat. The agility of the foot 
champions (and there were several of Ihem in the 
area) is wonderful : they attack the bull with knives^ 
and slip out of the way in a moment. 

So passionately fond are the Spaniarda and For* 
toguese of bolUfighting, that every great town has 
a square on purpose to exhibit these bloody dmws. 

The h^foes who encounter the bulla are not al* 
ways on horseback ; sometimes they fight dn foot, 
and shelter themselves under a baskot that readiei 
to their shoulders : this covering the anen can lift 
firom the ground, and move along in it towards tbt 
bull; and after he has stuck a dait in him^ he pops 
down in the basket^ which the bnll^ in faia hajf 

oftea 



often overtams withoEt huKing the raan. I could 
not rest in my bed, tbf night after I had seen this 
cruel sport: the moment I closed my ejes, I fan- 
cied I was eadeavouriag to disengage the bull from 
bis tormentors, and that the enraged animal tnmcSSI 
iurioasly agscinst me^ while I attempted to escape- 
in vain. 

Had I not seen a bull-fight^ I should have sop* 
posed the Spaniards to have been a very humane 
people ; they are remarkably kind to their sei^ 
vanta, and they appear fond ot animals^ for the 
pigs areas familiar ai^ lap-dogs, at the inns where* 
orar we have been** The stork builds a nest, with 
aeeority, on almost all the churches; for she ta- 
held as sacred hare as in Holland. The poor 
crowd daily at the gates of the convent, and are 
sure of receiving a comfortable meal from the 
kands of the charitable monks^ 

I wish I had not seen this odious bult-%ht. t 
ahould have loved the Spaniards, had it not beeni 
for the remembrance of their barbarity towards 
these poor beasts^ 

They carry the 4ead to the gra^ here uncover-^ 
cd, as in Raiy. A long procession of priests,, witb 
lighted tapers in their liandsy goes before the 
corpse^ singing psalms* The grandees are dressed 
ki their princely robes^ and buried in them ^ but 
the rest ot*tbe people are clothed like friars or nunS.. 
The youi^ and unmarried are dtstinguiidted by fk 
chaplet ofartificiat flowers*. .. 

If 
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If a jouDg lady give a ring, or any oilier pledg(!( 
to her lover, not even her parents can prevent the 
.marriage* 

The Inqimitioo is a (ribnnal much faared by 
.every body who is not a strict Catholic, as it 
judges all who differ, in the smallest respect, from 
the church of Rome, and has often burned those 
.unhappy persons alive, who have fallen into its 
.power, if they were suspected of being heretics, oi 
dissenters, after having put them to cruel tortures 
to make them confess their sentiments. For a time, 
the power of this horrid tribuiial was suspendedi 
and was supposed to have been abolished forever; 
,but, owing to the* weakness of the present king, 
Ferdinand the Seventh, and the superstitious pre- 
judices of the Spanisli nation, it has lately been re- 
established in all its terrors. 

The Escurial is a palace of vast magnitude, at a 
few miles' distanoe from.AfadJrid# It was built by 
Philip the Spcond, in mcmocy of a great victory 
ever the French, and.jin honour of St. Lawrence. 
The courts and squares which compose it, are dis- 
posed in the shape of a gridiron, because that saiol 
is said to have been broiled to death on one. If 
grandeur consists in vastness, the Escurial exceeds 
all the palaces I ever saw : but its narrow, high 
towers, small windows, and steep, sloping roof, are 
not.pleasingto me. The church, which is in the 
centre of all, is grand and richly ornamented; the 
cupola is bold aad light ; and the high altar is com- 
posed 
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^osedof beautiful marbles, agates, and jaspers, the 
produce of Spain. Underneath is the burial place 
of tlie royal family, called the Pantheon. The 
collection of pictures is thought to be one of the 
most valuable in £urope. 

We have taken leave of all our friends at 
Madrid, and shall set out for Lisbon in a day or 
two. Adieu! your affectionate friend, 

LAURA. 



Their curiosity being satisfied, they got into their 

carriage, and proceeded through a country, dreary 

in some parts, but adorned, in others, with forests 

of evergreen oak and vineyards. The villages 

were thinly scattered, and the huts that composed 

them, wretched trabitations, made chiefly of mud, 

trithoiit chimneys or windows. Crosses of white 

lime, and painted stars, such- as boys stick upon 

their kites, were daubed upon many of the houses. 

They took up their abode < for the night at 

Troxiilo, remarkable for being the birth-place of 

Pizarro, one of the earliest adventurers in the dis* 

eoyery of America. Great by his talents, and 

infiEinious by his conduct, in plundering and mas« 

iacriog the harmless natives, his name remains a 

monument of the capacity and depravity of human 

lature. 

Mr. Southey, an elegant English poef, wrote the 
bllowing lines, as a suitable inscription for the 
tolama at Trozilloy ' in memory of this heroic 
avager; 
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Pizarro boe was bora : ft fieitcc noDe 
ThelistofglcMyboftstSBoC. Toil^aadvBB^ 
And danger, Bercr from his conrse dcten^d 
This daring soldier. Many a fight he woa; 
He slaugbter'd thousands, be subdti'd a rich 
And ample realm: such were Pltarro^ deeds; 
And wealth, aad pow^r, and fiow^ were bit vtwtnb 
Among mankind. There is anolher world. 
Oh I reader, if you earn your daily bntid 
By daily labour; if your lot be low. 
And hard, and wretched— thank the gncioiif God 
Who made you, that you were not ^ucb as he. 

Beyond TnsxUlo oor tniTdletB jpmmod hy Q» 
mountain of Santa Cms: it piesealed a bold mm 
of inegolar rocks^ inlerspened with cultivated 
spots and olive plantations; andat tbe ftK>t lUuidi 
a village with a convent. 

Tbe country about Miajadas is neglected ; aad 
from the hill above tbe town was aeen a laige 
swampy plain, bounded by mountains. 
. . They passed under an aqueduct^ near the en* 
trance of Merida, which, in tbe time of the Ro- 
mans, was a place of great eminence. . 

Soon after leaving Merida, tbey crossed tke 
river Guadiana, by a very long bridge, and tm* 
veiled over a tolerably levd country to Tala veniela, 
a large, miserable town. From this place they 
hastened to Badajos, tbe frontier town of Spats: 
it is fortified, and adorned with a gfand stone 
bridge over the Guadiana. 

The fifst peop¥& \kej m^>oe)^nul^3ai^^^%V*^ 
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coined them to Portu^l. They reached Elvas 
iong enoiigfa before the close of the evening, to en- 
joy the almond- trees' in blossom, and orange-trees 
laden with fruity which beautified the ascent to the 
town, though in the month of January. 

Elvas is a laige, handsome town, supplied with 
water by a noUe aqueduct, three miles in length. 

A fine morning induced them to set off early. 
The country near Montempr, they observed, was 
ddtghtfuUy varied with hill, dale, and water: the 
fields were enclosed with hedges, in the midst of 
irhich the laurestinus bloomed luxuriantly, and 
myrtles grew in abundance ; further on they taw 
ftnces of aloes, ten or twelve ftet high. As \h^ 
advanced towards Ahka'^Gallega, the country ht'^ 
came flat and sandy, though well wooded with 
pines. The river Ti^us' divides this pkce (rovt 
Lisbon, and is'bere of considerate width. Fortn* 
nately for Mr. Seymour, a boat was at hfiad to 
convey them across; they embarked, and in twa 
or three hours made their passage, in spite of a 
contrary wind^ which rendered it boisterous mA 
wnpleasaiit. 
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CHAP, xxxir. 

Liibm, Poriuguese manners, Homeria. Cintra* Mu 
Seymou/r determines to visit France^ 

* 

LAURA TO SOPHIA. 

DEAR SOPHIA^ . 

J. AM not willing to quit Lisbon^ where we ^ate 
been (hese three weeks, without giyiag you some- 
account of the eifj, and the customs of the Portu- 
guese. It is built on seven steep bills; the streets 
are ill paved^ and so (tfthy thai strangers are almost 
poisoned with the bad smells: everything is thrown 
into the street; the refuse of the kitchcAis^ andefen 
dead animals, are left to rot there. 

When it rains harcf, some of the streets are 
rivers, and porters wait to carry people across the 
most frequented places. 

The new streets, built since the terrible earth- 
quake, which overthrew a great part of the city^ in 
1755, are straight and regular. The houses are 
generally two or three stories high^ with no other 
chimney but that of the kitchen : they are built of 
a kind of coarse marble, with iron balconies, aad 
wooden lattices^ painted green^ reaching to the 
ground floor. 

Tic 
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The rising gronnds near the city are chiefly oc* 
<:upied with churches^ chapels, or cotiTents, whicb^ 
"with their orchards, gardens, and vineyards, have 
a fine effeclf 

The great square is surrounded by most of the 
public buildings ; in its centre stands a fine statue 
of the late king, on horseback. The dirt and dark* 
ness of the old Moorish part of the town are more 
intolerable than any place I have ever seen. The 
houses project at top, and almost exclude the Hght. 

Besides the nastiness of the streets, the crowds of 
loathsome beggars render walking quite disagree* 
able. 

Lisbon is chiefly supplied with water by a noble 
aqueduct of white marble, which unites two rocky 
bills, across the valley of Alcantara. The arches 
are supported by square pillar^ and are so higb^ 
that a fifty-gun ship might pass under some of 
them. 

We have not visited Oporto, but we are told it 

is a rich, handsome city, built on the declivity of 

a mountain towards the sea-shore. The streets are 

8o steep, that, instead of a cac-riage, it is usual to 

ride in a litter carried between a couple of stout 

mules. Near Oporto runs the Douro,.a violent^ 

rapid river, impetuously (brciqg its way through 

high banks, covered with vineyards, from the 

grapes of which tlie port wine, so much drank ia 

£ngland, is made. This wine forms a profitable 

branch of commerce betweea England and Porr 
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tdgal; and^ "for the purpose of canyinf on tbis 
Inuk, a great maay Eogluik ftmilics have settled 
in this city. 

The heat of the climate encourages insects sod 
itptiics that are very tvenblesooie: the moskiloe^ a 
£y oommoB here, bites terriUj; and it is tfaiMfU 
Bothing extraordinary to find a 8Colopendr% or t 
•nake, in one^s bed-chamber. 

It is a dangerous thing to offend a FoituguesP, 
as many of them make no scruple of stabbiqg those 
vbo have injured them; and these assassins ofies 
escape unpunished, becaase the laws are badlyex- 
ecuted, though the government is despotic. The 
common people mostly wear a slouched bat Sfid a 
large cloak, which conceal their persons^ and pro- 
tect them from discovery, when they bave lever^ 
themselves in this inhuman manner : a crime fer 
which they are always prepared, by ouryiog a 
dagger under their cloaks. 

Though the Portuguese are cruel, ignorant> and 
superstitious, they treat their servants with remark- 
able condescension and humanity, and often pe^ 
mit them to mix with their visitors in a very &* 
miliar manner, as if they were on an equal fooiioS 
with the rest of the company. 

The condition of the peasants is very wretched, 
which seems to arise from their mistaken notions of 
religion, and the nature of the government. The 
only luxury the poor man enjoys is tobacco; and, 
frhen bis kll-f uiuVakie^ ^xxt^ cwcl%5»c& \t^ he fcarti 
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his fiunily with a dried Newfoundland cod-fisb. 
His standing ikre is bread made of Indian com, 
with a salted pilchard, or a bead of garlic, to give 
the bread a relish ; bnt, if he can reserve a piece of 
the bog, ox, or calf, he has reared, for an extraordi* 
amiy regale at Chriitmas or Easier, he has attained 
the very sfuamit of his hopes and expectations. 
Whatever money he can spare from the most press- 
ing necessities, he gives to the priests, either as a 
thanksgiving for blessings received, or for prayers 
to avert some misfortune he dreads. These poor 
people, though uninstrncted and in wailt of com* 
non comforts, are very civil, and ready to do every 
kind office in their power to strangers. 

The women wear no caps, but tie a piece of silk 
network over their hair, with a long tassel behind^ 
and a bow over their forehead. Sometimes the 
men dress their heads in the same manner* 

The gentry dress, in most things, after the 
French or English mode ; bat they are fond of 
hfge, heavy ear-rings, loose sleeves to their gowns^ 
and fine nosegays of beautiful flowers. 

The ladies, who are careful not to expose them- 
selves to the son, are tolerably fair ; but the men 
have very swarthy complexions. 

Few people use coaches, except the foreign 
ministers. The ladies often ride on asses with 
pack-saddles; a servant follows, with a small 
stick, to make the beast go foster, or to stop it by 
pulling the tail. 
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Chocolate is alwajs brought at breakFast; btf 
sweet meats are the great luxury of their tablet, coA* 
stanilj followed by a draught of clear water. 

There is a custom iu some noblemen's &milieiy 
and at court, of having a peilson at the bottom of 
the dill iter- table, whose office it is to carve for Ibe 
company, and it is thought an honourable emploj- 
ment» After dinner is finished, the company rctiie, 
and each takes a nap, which is a necessary refireib* 
luent in this warm climate. 

Portugal is a corn country, and abounds in the 
richest fruits; such as graphs, olives, orangeS| 
lemons, citrons, pears, apples, cherries, figs, aod 
pomegranates. The weather is cbraibonly itij 
fine; (he heat intense in summer, and the winters 
so mild, that snow is regarded as a wonder. Wie 
were caught in a shower of snow one day as we were 
riding in a chaise. The driver leaped off imme- 
diately : <^ You may get home how you can," said 
he; '' as for my part, I roust make the best use of 
tlie little time the world will last ;'* and away be 
ran into the next church. 

The furniture of the houses is generally meaa 
and inccnvenient; only a few of the apartments 
in the palaces of the great are well fitted up, the 
rest are bare, white walls, with brick or deal floors. 
Though the bed^furniture is extremely gaudy, thej 
have neither feather-bed nor mattress, but sleep 
upon straw, sewed up in canvass bags.. These beds, 
instead of being placed upon bedsteadsi are often 

laid 
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ma kind of platform, raised a few inches from 
oor. A hollow cane is used for a pair of 
ITS; and tl^e chairs in th» bed-chambers are 
low, when 4here are any : for the Portuguese 
m are accustomed to squat upon mats, aft«r 
[oorish fashion. They roast their meat with 
small spits, which have four legs al the han- 
the other end rests upon a coal or a piece of 
: the spit, of course, cannot turn round, and 

one side of the meat is done, the other is ; 
J to the fire, 
e patriarchal church is built after the model 

Peter's, at Rome; and the patriarch, or chief 
p, wears the same habit as the Pope, and, 
be appears in public, like him, rides upon a. 
mule. Nothing can exceed the superstition 
( Portuguese ; they pay more devotion to the 
n Maiy and St. Anthony than to the Supreme 
f, and are entirely governed by their priests. 
i £riar «nter a house, all the family rise to meet 
ftod humbly kiss his hand, or the hem of his 
, or the beads that hang from his waist, as if 
thing belongiag to him were sacred. Every 
Dg, crowds of them are seen kneeling in the 
I round a high ciucifix, singing litanies with 
eir might. 

ar Aldea*6all^a we met a romerioy which' 
prooessbn going on a distant pilgiimage.' 
swere eight covered caiis, fall of people; and^ 
I a hundred men^ wdfoeh, and dbiidtftu^'^^m: 
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kon^tacky wde-back, aM-lMck, And' «i feot, v)o 
hftd joinad one of iheir ae%hboiin ki a pilgffiflH^ 
to a diftaol chnieh, on occoont of a Yfnr kt M 
mndc, during a fit of sicknon, to lelnni tbanb 
Ikeie, to tke Virgin^ in his neowrjr. Bagpipn 
and druniB were pb jed before thaai^ and thqr M 
off rockett at the enlnnce of ovoij Yillage thqr 
paned throngb. 

We made a short ezeonkm to Cintia, aboitfie 
leagues from Lisbon, over a roogk pafemestof 
large stones : but the diversified and romantic viev 
from the top of this high rocky amply repaid our 
fiUigue ; wood, water, broken rock% country hoiM 
half hid among cork-trees, dm, oaka, and ksiflil 
gardens. On one ofthe eminences stands the Fentis 
CSonvent, on another the ruins of a Moorish caiilfii 
On one side lies a barren, dreary oouatiy, and 
opposite to it appears the royal convent of MafiA. 
We likewise went to see tke Cork Convent, calkd 
so because the cells are lined with cock; and the 
furniture is also of cork, on account of the dsapt 
The cells are holes di^ out of the lock; and ttey 
pretend that a hermit lived in one of them twdvo 
years, without ever going abroad. 

We have returned from this expeditkm aboit i 
week; and my father, tempted by the gcacol 
peace wkk:k has foUowed the restoration of Look 
XVIII. to the throne of France has determiod 
toiinidi onr long tonr by a visit to that oountqs 
and then istom to JBi^huid 



My motiier Mmains much dejected, and^ I fear, 
will be more so when we reach boiiie, where everj 
olgect will remind her of her dear Theodore. 

The thoughts of so soon seeing my natiye place, 
and the companions I have loved as long as I can 
lemeinber, would make me happy, did I not feel 
(he bitter pang of having lost a brother, dearer to 
me than all of them together. The subject has 
cxoiled such painful reflections, I must lay aside 
my pen, and say, adieu ! adieu I 

LAURA. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

Bniharkfor Ftancc. Rochelle. Tours, Blots, Suhtcmnean 
Cottages, if r leans. Nevers, Moulins. Jtouane. L§m, 
Taom-halL Cathedrat, Manttfactures, Hotel de Dim, 
Faience, Jvignon. Cathedral, PopeJoJnu Petrwrdl^ni 
Laura, Hospitals, Public walks, Fillcneuve, Nimes, 
Roman antiquities. Bull-fight, Narhonne. Perjngnafu 
Toulouse, Montauhan* AurilUac, Clermont, Fontdinltlam, 
Paris, Barriers. Palais Jtoi^al. Restaurateurs, PubBe 
Lectures, Letter to Sophia. Louvre, Central Mneum, 
Tuilleries. Palais du Luxembourg. Hotel de Botakn, 
Museum of Monuments. Institute, Schools, Public bidldr 
ings. Brieves. Pantheon, Theatres, Public Gardens, 
Menagene. Boulevards. Catacombs, Manttfactures. Ex' 
cursion. La Bagatelle. Cluintilly, Versailles, Return of 
Bonaparte. Clermont. Amiens, Abbeville, Calais. At* 
rival at Dover. Reception at their own house. 

According to Mr. Seymour's proposal, thflf 
took their passage from Lisbon to ftochelle, wheie 
they arrived ivithout any accident. Rochelle has 
five gates, and is well built, the streets mostlj 
forming a straight line, and the houses are sup* 
ported by piazzas, under which the inhabitants 
walk in all weathers. A large trade was ibrmeilj 
carried on here, in wines^ brandy, sugar^ salt^paper, 
linen, and serges. 
- V g Tlie 
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road to Poitiers was particularly pleasant, 
iltiplicity of gardens and fields, within the 
ries of this place, gives it the appearance 
er extent than the number of inhabitants 
s. It is a very ancient town, and still 
marks of its grandeur in the days of the , 
s, particularly the remains of an amphi- 
I as well as a triumphal arch, which now 
n entrance to the principal streef, and sug- 
reflections on the changes to which the 
)werful empires are liable. Our travellers 
no motive for delay, took some refreshment 
entered the carriage, which conveyed them, 
t any material occurrence^ to the ancient, 
Emd handsome city of Tours. Here they 
sd one night, for the purpose of viewing the 
buildings, and especially the noble bridge, 
3d one of the finest in Europe, thrown over 
it Loire, which runs through the midst of 
y. Nothing can be more charming than 
uation of this town : imagine a plain be- 
wo rivers, the Loire and the Cher, enliven*^ 
svery variety of cultivated land^ Com«fieldft 
i with fruits-trees, and a range of hills lit . 
tance covered with vineyards to their top^ 
every eminence has its villa, or abbey, or 
tower. The principal part of this town 
- been burnt during the reign of thie tmfor** 
Louis the Sixteenth, was rebuilt at the 
;e of that monarch, in a much liiaot^ \ib^<^ 
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some stjle than before. The houses are white 
stone, which gives the tout ensemble an appearance 
like Bath. The cathedral was the first object of 
attention. It has nothing remarkable, except its 
antiquity, two beautiful towers, and a libraijof 
valuable manuscripts. 

The Quay presented a. lively scene, and serves 
for a promenade as well as for business. Most of 
the houses are accommodated with large gardens, 
usually opening into the fields, which, in this pait 
of the country, are surrounded by walks planted 
with fruit-trees. In the days of Cardinal Riche* 
lieu, a greater number of people were employed in 
the silk manufactures than the whole of the present 
inhabitants. Though on the decline, they still 
produce beautiful flowered damasks and stuffs. 
Mr. Seymour was unwilling to leave Tours with- 
out a view of the castle of Plessis les Tours, cele- 
brated for being the residence of that execrable 
tyrant, Louis the Eleventh. 

The next town they reached was Blois, find/ 
situated on a gentle declivity, descending to the 
Loire; but the narrow streets and low bouses did 
not correspond with its handsome appearance at 
a distance. Its principal ornament is its ancient 
castle, built by several successive princes, each 
part distinguished by a peculiar style of arcfaitec* 
ture, in some degree characteristic of those who 
erected it. The apartments built by Louis the 
Twelfth are smaYL Mvd ^loomy^ whilst those of 
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B*mncis the FitBl are spacious, lighi, aod lofty. 
ytany are ike historical facts connected with this 
idifice, particularly the death of Ihe celebrated 
hike of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal, who 
irere both put to death in this castle. j/V^^ *..-«- 

In their ride towards Orleans, thef observed 
several chalk bills on the side of the river, wh^ice 
isBued smoke, which made them look like so many 
viricanoes. ^^ These hills seem on fire," said 
Laura; ^^what can be the matter?'* ^That we 
will enquire," replied Mr. Seymour^ On asking 
an intelligent-looking peasant, they were informed 
ttiat the descent fronting the river was scooped 
into a rude kind of dwellings, for the lowest 
classes, with openings in the roof, which serve for 
chimneys. The fronts of these subterranean cot- 
tages are yery picturesque, hayinff casements, aad 
the walls deeply shaded with vines. They arrived 
at Orleans late in the evening, and, after a good 
night's rest, rose to see its curiosities. The cathe- 
dral was one of the first objects of their notice*. 
The towers at the western extremity are more 
m/odern than the rest of the building, and present^ 
fiom their summits, a prospect beyond the power 
of description, the country for miles being one 
boundless garden, covered with vineyards. The 
streets are spacious, neat, and elegant. The city 
is built in the finrn of an oval, and stands in a 
pleasant, fertile country. It is crossed by a canal, 
which is carried oo to the river SevB^) ^ d^itosoAi^ 

b2 ^S. 
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of eighteen leagues. The inhabitants aie aclife 
and industrious, and have a brisk trade in wines, 
brandy, corn, and grocery : they excel in dressing 
sheqp-skinSy and manufacture stockings with great 
nicety, both knit and woven. The memory of tbe 
romantic history of the Maid of Orleans is still 
cherished in her native place. In the main slieet 
is a monument of Charles the Seventh and this 
extraordinary female, who are represented as 
kneeling before the body of our Lord, lying in 
the lap of the Virgin Mary. 

Nevers is a pleasant town, very agreeably sita* 
ated on the declivity of a hill, crowned bj the 
ruins of the palace of the ancient Counts, at the 
bottom of which flows the Loire. Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the country between 
Nevers and Moulins. The beauties of nature 
heightened by cultivation, complete the landscape* 
The road is bordered by magnificent trees. The 
chesnut-trees in this part of the country are re- 
markably fine; some of them are the scene of the 
village sports, and ornamented for that purpose 
with seats round the trunks. Laura was highly 
diverted with the peculiar method of treading out 
the corn : round tbe central tree are placed layers 
of different kinds of grain, when a woman, who 
stands in the centre, holds the reins of several 
horses and mules, which are driven upon it by 
little girls. This employment resembles a festival 

. rather 
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rather than labour, the females on this occasion 
testifying their pleasare by their songs. 

Monlins contains six thousand inhabitants, with 
manufactures of stone-ware, glass, and cutlery. 
The streets are narrow and ill-built, which cor- 
responds but indifferently with the noble bridge 
over the Attier. In every hedge they passed were 
medlars, plums, cherries, and maples, with vines 
trained to them in festoons. They stopped for 
refreshment at Rouane, a place of considerable 
trade, standing on the Loire. It was Sunday, a 
day which is not very strictly observed in France. 
Many of the shops were open, 4ind business car- 
ried on with very little restriction. What vestiges 
there are of religion seem to be monopolized by the 
women : they attend the service of the altar, in the 
proportion of twenty to one of the other sex. 
One of the virtues of the French is civility to 
strangers : people of every class showed the great- 
est attention to our travellers, and expressed a 
pleasure ifi rendering their tour agreeable, by every 
attention in their power. 

After a delightful day's journey through a plea- 
sant country, they reached the ancient city c^ 
Lyons, nobly situated at the confluence of the 
Khone and the Saone, surrounded by a country 
listributed in hills and dales, corn-fields and vine- 
yards. Though the city still retains lamentable 
narks of the horrible ravage of the Revolution, 
.here remain many objects well worthy the atlen- 
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lion of a stranger. The centre of the towli-4all is 
in the form of a parallelogram, with wiDgs oa each 
side; the walls and ceilings are coyered "vrith 
paintings. The cathedral is beautifoUy situated 
near the river: before the plunder of the contend- 
ing- powers, this church was ooe of the ridiest in 
Earope. Lyons has long been famous for its 
manufacture of silk : some years ago it was esti- 
mated that fifteen hundred pair of silk stockings 
were finished daily. But its prcnidest boast is its 
charitable institutions. The Hojbel de Dieu may 
be termed a palace, built for the sick poor of all 
nations, for no further recommendation is neces- 
sary than to stand in need of its assistance. The 
iiiterior r^nlations are excellent ; and -tiie attead- 
ance on the sick is performed by a relifiois 
society of both sexes, who devote themselves to 
that purpose. Having satisfied their curiosity, 
they resumed their journey, and were channed 
with the prospects, and the happy appearance of 
tiie cottagers, who, though all busily employed, 
seemed ifot only contented, but fall of mirth and 
jollity. In many places th^ observed women 
performing tasks, which, with us, would be deem- 
ed unsuitable to their sex. A wife holds the 
plough, whilst her husband is sowing the seed; 
or a young lass loads a dung-cart for her father, 
who is manuring his own field for their coBiinon 
support. It is the same in every department: the 
women take a more active part than they do with 

us, 
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US, and of consequence are more independent, and 
are more able to support themselves. 

Whilst the horses "were changing at Yienne, 
tfaey visited the manufacture for steel goods. As 
they advanced beyond the romantic town of Va- 
lence, surrounded by rocks, the road became hilly, 
the scene frequently changing to a more fertile 
country, abounding with vineyards and orchards. 

From the distant view of the celebrated city of 
Avignon, our travelling party had raised high ex- 
pectations, which were much disappointed on view- 
ing the interior, which (consists of narrow, irregular, 
iH-bailt streets, destitute of a lamp to guide the 
nightly passenger. Its public buildings are 
worthy attention. The palace, formerly the resi- 
dence of the papal legates, is still standing, and is 
lemarkable for its subterraneous passives, the en- 
trance to which is most artfully concealed in the 
pillars. The cathedral retains some of its ancient 
decorations, particularly the monument of Pope 
John, whose body was found entire, four hundred 
years after it had been interred. The convent of 
St. Claire is said to have been the place of the first 
interview of Petrarch with his beloved Laura, 
whose ashes ate deposited in the church of the 
Cordeliers. The tomb of this celebrated beauty 
is in a small, dark, noisome chapel, indicated only 
by a flat stone: time has even etbced the in- 
scription. This city is distinguished for its hos- 
pitals and charitaUe institutions, the origin of 

whick 
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which is probably owing to the plagae, which, in 
ancient times, depopulated it. The walls lemain 
in perfect preservation : thej are composed of free- 
stone, flanked with square towers ; round the fi>ot 
of this wall are the public walks, where the gentrj 
assemble in all the festivity of a rural YauxhalL 

They proceeded on their journey through Yillf- 
neuve, a considerable town on the opposite bank 
of the Rhone, with a ruined fort, once of great 
strength, and were regaled with a luxurious bieak* 
fast, of boiled eggs, melons, radishcss, salad, and 
fine peaches, with excellent wine. 

The country from Nismes to Montpellier was 
very rich and beautiful, abounding in olive trees, 
which resemble a pollard willow. At Nismes 
they were gratified with seeing some of the le- 
mains of Roman architecture, particularly a tem- 
ple of Diana, and an amphitheatre, where thou- 
sands of people assemble every Sunday, to enjoy 
the barbarous diversion of a bull-fight. A bull is 
turned into the arena, among a great number of 
young men, who try to show their activity and 
courage, by enraging the animal, and afterwards 
making their escape between palisades, in which 
openings are made for the purpose. ^^ Can it be 
doubted," said Mr. Seymour, ^^ that the frequency 
of such spectacles harden the heart, and extinguish 
every feeling of humanity ?" 

The ride from Narbonne to Perpignan bore a 
less fertile awA w\o\e xw^^esi ^s^ftxi\.\ Wt what 
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it lost in beauty, it gained in snblimity : the 
Cevennes arising on the right hand, the Medi- 
terranean on the left, and the Pyrenees towering 
majestically before them. Our travellers now 
tiirned their course to the north-west, designing 
:o reach Orleans by a different route, and lodged 
the first night at Toulouse, a large, well-built 
town, but, from the neglect of the police, so hor- 
ribly filthy, they were glad to proceed on their 
journey. Being detained a few hours at Montau- 
ban, for want of horses, they had an opportunity 
)f viewing the manufactures of silks and woollens. 
Daring this day^s journey they met several droves 
^f mules, passing from Auvergne, where they 
ire bred, to supply the Spanish market. Roman- 
tic views succeeded, the road winding in the most 
pleasing manner, through beautiful glens, to Au- 
rilliac, a busy little town, in which cutlers, copper- 
imiths, shoe-makers, curriers, and tanners, insure 
plenty by their industry. The scene soon changed 
\o a mountainous country, covered with volcanic ' 
remains, till they reached Clermont. The appear- 
ance ef the peasants was wretchedly poor, both men 
ftnd women hobbling about among the rocks in 
Babots, or wooden shoes with high heels. The 
women wear small bonnets, and brass plates, like 
fillets, round their heads; immense round hats and 
long tails, are the fashion for men and boys of all 
ages. Clermont is well built and pleasantly situ* 
»led^. but bad nothing very remaxkalbAe Aa «X\x^^V 

B 5 a\.V.e\x\As>xv, 
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attention. Their next stage was Monlins, from 
whence they pursued their former loute to Or- 

. ^^fteans. 

'^''j^^^'^he ancient palace of Fontainbleau, which will 
be long celebrated as the scene of the abdicatioa 
of the throne of France and Italj by Napdeon 
Buonaparte, April 3rd, 1814, induced lir. Sey- 
mour to go a little out of the road, in order tofisit 
a place so distinguished. It is indebted for miKh 
of its magnificence to the refined taste of Fmncii 
the First, with whom it was a favourite retrest, 
as well as with Henry the Fourth, and Louis the 
Fourteenth. Though it has suffered greatly from 
the effects of revolutionary anarchy, there are 
sufficient traces left of its former grandeur, to re- 
compense the curiosity of the traveller. After 
leaving this place, they pursued the road direct (o 
Paris, and entered that city through the barrier of 
Fontainbleau, which is simple and elegant. It is 
composed of two parallel buildings placed on each 
side of the road, with five arcades, forming a coTered 
porch. There are fifty-six barriers placed at the 
principal avenues to the suburbs of the city, where 
the custom-house officers collect the duties. Some 
of them are built in an elegant style of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Seymour's first care was to secure a suite of 
comfortable' apartments for their accommodation 
during their stay, which he proposed should ex- 
tend to two or ttiice taoiiVii^* l^va T«3^\assi»ia^N 
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when their domestic arrangements were settled, 
they took a stroll to the Palais Royal, which com- 
prises a little world within itself, forming one of 
the most curious spectacles in Europe. The 
building is in the form of a parallelogram, enclos- 
ing a large garden, and is of the most elegant 
modem architecture, being magnificently adorned 
by its last possessor, the late duke of Orleans, 
commonly known by the name of Monsieur Ega^ 
Bie\ It now presents a scene of splendour mixed 
with povierty, and luxury with misery, which can 
scarcely be described. Under the arcades is a 
double row of little shops, in which is the most 
beautiiiil and fanciful display of jewels, china, 
prints, books, ribbons, and other articles of dtess. 
If you look into the subterranean apartments, you 
may perceive a motley assembly tripping to the 
music of some wretched performer, whilst in a 
second is an equally ill-assorted group regaling 
themselves with their favourite liqueurs, from the 
Yin de Burgundie to simple small beer. The 
third will probably disclose a number of miserable 
objects crowding round the hazard or the billiard- 
table, or occupied in still more disgusting scenes 
of debauchery aud vice. Mr. Seymour, shocked 
at these instances of depravity, led away his charge 
to the restaurateurs, or taverns, where the English 
epicure can scarcely form a conception of the 
rich and innumerable dishes which invite his 
appetite.- 

Mrs. 
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Mnu Sejmoar and Laara bad weem miough: 
they retired to their apartments, whilst Mr. Sey- 
mour indulged his curiosity in examining the uppei 
stories. On the first floor he passed a great num- 
ber of rooms, each occupied by gamesters, who 
seduce the young and unwaiy to their roio. 
Other ranges of apartments were filled with lesUa- 
rateurs, and some were appropriated to scientific 
pursuits. Lectures on every branch of philoso- 
phy and belles lettres are delivered here dailj, and 
exhibit a melancholy proof, that learning is not 
always the guard of virtue. 

Mr. Sejmour returned home fidl of serious I^ 
flections on the scene he had beheld. During tbdr 
stay in Paris, their mornings were generally spent 
in viewing the magnificent buildings with which 
this city abounds; an account of which Laura 
transmitted in the following letter to her friend. 



LAURA TO SOPHIA, 

Paris, 

DEAR SOPHIA, 

Behold me at Paris ! the scene of won- 
ders of every kind. My dear father, with his 
usual attention, has taken me to see the principal 
curiosities of this fine city, which I should be glad 
to describe to you; but such is the multiplicity of 
palaces^ museum^ aTidQll\vex«:&\.t^x]»\!^\T^^ ^^^ts^ 
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that I can only mention a few of the most strike 
ing, and shall begin with the Louvre, which is a 
noble edifice of very ancient date. It forms a per- 
fect square, surrounded by superb buildings. 
Without attempting to point out the dlflFerent 
architectural ornaments, I shall only mention the 
gallery which connects the Louvre with the 
Tuilleries, and is esteemed, by connoisseurs, a 
cAefifasuvre. The chief ornament of the Louvre 
is the Central Museum of the Arts, containing 
the. finest specimens of painting and sculpture in 
the world, collected by Buonaparte from Greece, 
Rome, and other cities of Italy. The gallery is 
supported by elegant pillars, which divide the 
different schools, and is ornamented with looking- 
glasses between the pillars, which have a fine 
effect There are nine divisions : the first is filled 
with pictures of the French school ; the four fol- 
lowing, with those of the German, Dutch, and 
Flemish ; and the four last, with paintings of the 
various Italian masters. ^The statues are equally 
valuable ; amongst which are the famous Laocoon, 
the Apollo Belvidere, and the Titian Venus. 
Description can give you no idea of their beauty, 
so I shall not attempt it, but proceed to the gar- 
dens of the Tuilleries, which are delightfully em- 
isellished with statues, intermixed with orange** 
txeesj some in bloom, others loaded with fruit. 
The palace to which they belong, was fi>unded 
bj Catherine de Medicis. The principal entrance 

to 
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to the conrt of the Tuineries is through a gHmd 
trhitnphal arch, richlj adoined with stabies and 
bas-reliefs. Oyer the centre arch, in a triumphal 
car, is seated Napoleon, drawn by bronze hones, 
highly celebrated for their beauty. They formerly 
adorned the square of St. Mark, at Venice. 
fj^r Not much inferior to what I have already dc- 

•^ scribed, is the Palais du Luxembonrg. This fine 

structure consists of one principal building, ter- 
minated by large, square pavilions. Within, are 
three noble galleries of paintings, and the gardens 
are much in the same style as those of the 
Tuilleries. This edifice was appropriated io the 
use of the Conservative Senate. The throne, sup- 
ported by the imperial eagles, still remains in the 
Chamber of the Peers, which is adorned with im- 
mense pictures, representing the warlike exploits 
of Napoleon. The Hotel de Bourbon contains 
the hall where the legislative body holds its 
sittings. 

The Museum of French monuments afforded me 
great amusement, as it not only shows the progress 
of sculpture, from a very remote age to the present 
day, but preserves the memory of the most distin- 
guished characters that have adorned their nation. 
The monuments are arrariged in different apart- 
ments, each containing the great men of a century. 
Here we spent a whole day ; my father and mo- 
ther being very desirous of making me acquainted 
with the characters of those whose monuments I 

saw. 
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saw. The garden accorded with the interior of 
the building, and reminded me of the shades be- 
low, being the repository of the ashes of several 
poets and philosophers, shaded by cypress and 
poplar trees. We visited several other mnseums, 
each of them devoted to different branches of 
science. 

Though the French are so volatile and fond of 
pleasure, they areextremdy scientific, and abound 
in literary societies and schools, amongst which 
the Institute is one of the most striking. Its mem- 
bers consist of the most distinguished philosophers 
and artists of France. The first class is devoted 
to natural pilosophy, chemistry, and mathematics; 
the second superintends the French language and 
literature, and supplies the place of the ancient 
French academy; the third is occupied by his- 
tory and ancient literature ; and the fine arts em- 
ploy the fourth. 

The institutions for public instruction next so- 
licited our attention. Schools are now established 
by government, for the education of boys from in- 
fancy to manhood. In the primary schools they 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. Those 
young persons who are advanced to the central 
schools, of which it is decreed there shall be one 
in . every department, are instructed in drawing, 
natural history, lan^ages, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, universal grammar, his- 
tory, the fine arts, and the principles of govern- 



\ 
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scBt, acoordn^ to their age, taste, and abilities 
Th^fc being, at tbb time, a pablic exaiDinaiioo of 
the poptU, in order to leleci those who aie best 
qnalified to enter a stili higher seminarj, called 
the Poijtechnic School, we obtained tickefaofad- 
mission. An estensive libraiy, consisting of ten 
thousand volumes, is appropriated to the ue of 
this school. The scholars are diatingoishfd by 
a nniform of buff-coloured waistcoats and Uae 
fnxrks, with jellow buttons, on which are inscribed 
the words, Ecale Poljficchmque* Afier baring 
attended the Polytechnic School a certain time, 
they are admitted as candidates fior some of tbt 
schools for public service, of which there are se?e- 
ral, where the pupils learn to make roads, con- 
struct bridges, build ships, fortify towns or 
castles, &c. They are taught, likewise, geogra- 
phy, mineralogy, naval affiiirs, and many other 
things relative to the science of war. Besides 
these schools, there are others in which medicine, 
painting, and the fine arts are taoghL 

There is scarcely any s{)ecies of huoaan misery, 
/or which there is not either an hospital^ or a cha- 
ritable establishment provided for its relief; but 
those for the employment of the blind, and the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb, excel the rest in 
ingenuity and good management. 

Pkris owes many of its embellishments to the 
liberal spirit of Henry the Fourth, and JLoois the 
ihe Fourteenth. The first built the squares, and 

the 
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tbe F6nt Neuf ; and the latter converted the gates 
into triumphal arches, of which there are several 
in different parts of the city, built in a handsome 
style of architecture. Numerous fountains add 
also greatly to the appearance of grandeur, there 
being no less than sixty v^ithin its precincts, richly 
•domed with appropriate statues, tritons, river 
gods, &;c. 

The Seine flows through the city, but is not 
nearly so wide as the Thames. There are several 
bridges across it : that of Austerlitz, built by Buo- 
naparte, surpasses the rest in beauty. In the an- 
cient part of the town, the streets are narrow, 
dark, and dirty, but in the other parts the houses 
are built of stone, and are often seven stories high, 
each floor containing a family, as in Edinburgh. 

Amongst the public buildings, I had like to have 
forgotten the Pantheon, which is a noble structure, 
deserving your particular notice, for the purpose 
to which it is applied. It is a kind of temple, ap- 
pointed to receive the ashes of the benefactors of 
their country. The inscription on the front, ex- 
presses the design with great simplicity : 

Aux grands hommes^ la patrie reconnoissant. 

The theatres are very numerous, and the inside 
of the opera house is extremely brilliant and 
striking ; but of all the amusements Paris presents, 
I am most charmed with the public gardens, espe- 
cially Les Jardins des Plantes. We were con- 
ducted 
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ducted through long avemies, from the galleries 
which coDtaio the 'library, to the banks of the 
Seine. On the right is a close wood, on the left 
the botanical school and green-houses. In the bo- 
tanical garden are seven thousand kinds of plaoto, 
properly classed. Those exotics that are too deli- 
cate to endure the open airfare placed in immense 
conservatories, whilst the borders of a square basin 
display the varieties of aquatic plants. Here is a 
simple monument, raised to the memory ef Lin* 
/ naeus. 

. , , / . '^ The menagerie offered me new scenes of delight : 
elephants, lions, tigers, leopards, the wolf, dogs of 
different kinds, bears, monkies, and porcupmes; 
each enjoyed itself with as little restraint as is con» 
sistent with safety. 

Our guide now led us to the Cabinet of Natural 
History. In the first gallery are arranged mine- 
rals, marine animals, vegetables, and fossils ; the 
second is furnished with stuffed quadrupeds, birds, 
butterflies, and shells. Specimens of every part 
of nature seem to be preserved in this museum : 
seeds, woods, dried plants, &c. &c. &c. 

The Boulevards are a road planted with four 
rows of trees, which surround the city, and present 
a most amusing spectacle of theatres, cbffee-houses, 
Vauxhalls, and hotels. Dancing is the favourite 
diversion of the French, from the lord to the lowest 
class of society. 

I shall now iuTU ^owi ^\fc\i>as»L\a ^\i ^^tof a 
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more melancholy kind, though equally curious. 
I allude to the catacombs, to which we ^descended 
by an immense subterranean gallery, nearly a mile 
in length ; in some places supported by artificial 
pillars, in others by the natural rock. There are 
numerous caverns completely filled with human 
bones, collected from the various burying-grounds^ 
and piled in regular heaps. It is an interesting 
and awful spectacle, and I was some hours before 
I could recover my spirits. 

Manufactures next arrested our attention. The 
tapestry of the Gobelin is famed throughout Eu- 
rope, and is a close imitation of the French and 
Italian schools of painting. The manufacture of 
plate-glass now excels that of Venice, the platea 
being of an extraordinary size and clearness. The 
porcelain made at Severs is exquisitely beautiful^ 
both as to design and colouring. Two hundred 
workmen are employed in the manufacture of 
painted papers, in which they represent various 
ornaments in painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
I was also extremely struck with a curious watch, 
at a jeweller's, made according to the new division 
of time adopted by the revolutionists. The days 
are divided into ten hours, the hours into a hun- 
dred minutes, and the minutes into a hundred 
seconds. 

Having pretty well explored the city, my ever- 
indulgent father proposed an excursion to some of 
the most distinguished places in the environs. 
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The country ronnd Paris is extremely beantiftil, 
and is adorned -with many fine bouses, some of 
which pleased me much. La Bagatelle fbnneily 
belonged to the Count d'Artois* It suffered much 
from the fury of the revolutionists, but is now re- 
paired in all its original degance, and contains 
every accommodation that luxury can desire. The 
garden is richly decorated with temples, grottos, 
and busts ; and the prospects from the windows 
are delightful. Chantiily was formerly the hunt^ 
lag seat of the Montmorencis, but is now a heap 
of ruins; the stables only remain, and, though 
greatly damaged, retain marks of their ancient 
splendour. 

About twelve miles from Paris, stands Versailles. 
The palace is a grand buildings and may almost be 
called a town, as it comprises various courts, a 
chapel, a comic theatre, and an opera-house. 
The fine range of apartments was originally fur- 
nished with superb paintings, which are no longer 
to be seen, as they have been conveyed to the Na- 
tional Museum, and other edifices* This palace, 
where the kings of France so long held theif 
court, was sumptuously adorned, particularly that 
apartment called the Saloon of Hercules. Itii 
supported by twenty Corinthian pilasters of 
marble, with pedestals of brass, and capitals of 
gilded metal. The painted ceiling represents 
Mount Olympus, crowded with the heathen de- 
ities : the labours of Hercules are also described in 

nine 
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nine groupes. The other apartments are finished 

in the same style of magnificence; to describe them 

minutelj would fill a little volume. The great 

gallerj is particularly celebrated for its architec* 

tore, paintings, and immense looking-glasses. 

Several of these fine embellishments are de&ced 

by the rude hand of revolutionary spoilers. 

Strange news ! — Buonaparte has escaped from 

Elba, and landed in the South of France. We 

are to depart to-morrow. I must bid you adieu, 

to prepare for our journey. Yours. 

LAURA, 



Mr. Seymour^ unwilling to be detained in a 
foreign country, as the English had been on a 
former occasion, determined to withdraw whilst 
he had the opportunity, and prepared every thing 
immediately for his removal, and, in a few days, 
was on his road to Calais. 

The town of Clermont is extremely ancient, and 
inconvenient, from narrow streets, and standing on^ 
very uneven ground. The road from thence runs 
through a part of the pleasure-grounds of the ci- 
devant Duke of Fitz- James. They are pleasantly 
diversified by woods, lawns, fields, and meadows, 
and watered by the clear stream of the Breche. 
The country became rather flat, and less interest- 
ing, till they had passed Breteull, when it im- 
proved again towards Amiens, an exLteusiN^^ ti^W- 
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built city, with wide streets, and many handsome 
squares. The cathedral is a noble edifice, boill 
in the Grothic style. The next place o£ eminence 
was Abbeville, formerly well fortified, and, beftw 
the revolution, it had flourishing nianufiu:tuie8 of 
broad-cloths, sedges, and stuflb^ whidb are now 
greatly on the decline, and the people reduced to 
poverty from the want of employment. Between 
Abbeville and Calais, they visited the field of 
battle at Cressy, where Edward the Third of 
England gained a great victory over Philip, king 
of France, in 1346. ^^ The trophies gained by the 
English arms on this memorable occasion," said 
Mn Seymour to Laura, " owe all their gloiy to 
valour and military conduct; but, if justice gave 
the award, it would be reproach, rather than 
praise, for the mad ambition of invading, unpro- 
voked, the territory of a neighbouring sovereign.*' 
The town of Calais, which succeeded, is not 
very extensive, but it is strongly fortified. It is 
built in the form of a triangle, one side of which 
faces the sea ; and the others, two fine, extensite 
plains, bounded by deep ditches^. The citadel is 
large, and secured by fosses, or ditches, filled by 
the sea. It is a populace place, and well situated 
for trade, but war has diminished its commerce. 
Many of the houses are good, and the streets 
wide and straight: but several churches and con- 
vents were destroyed by the revolution. Tic 
noble edifice of Notre Dame alone remains, and 
that has undergbtiA ^moivLE changes « a partb&d 
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been partitioned off for a Temple of Reason, 
(whilst the rest was used as a church. They arrived 
3n market-day: the throng of peasants looked 
like a country fair. They resort hither from all 
^[uarters, with the produce of the adjacent coun- 
try, dressed in a very neat manner. The women 
wear long linen cloaks, smartly made, with arm- 
boles : they have no hats, but their cap-borders are 
nicely plaited, the hair cut on the forehead, and 
many of them powdered ; a silk handkerchief put 
over the cap, tied negligently under the chin, with 
short petticoats, clean stockings, and decent high 
shoes. 

In order to have an extensive view of the coun- 
try, our travellers ascended La Tour de Guet, a tall 
building, resembling the Monument at London : 
from its top they descried the white cliffs of their 
native land, which so increased their desire of 
getting home, that they took the advantage of the 
first favourable wind to sail to England, which 
they reached in safety in a few hours. 

The next day they enjoyed the gratification of 
travelling in post-chaises, along turnpike-roads, 
and were l^d to compare the ease and expedition of 
tbe conveyance, with the rugged roads and incon- 
venient carriages they had experienced in the course 
of their journey. 

They lost no time at Dover, but continued their 
route, without interruption, till they reached the 
avenue of tall elms that led to their own house, and 
vrere met at the gate by their faithful scrvaiviB^N»Vici 
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waited there to welcome their leturn. At the sight 
of the nurse who had brought op both the children, 
Laura sprung out of the chaise, and clasped her 
arms about her neck. It is difficult to say, whether 
grief or joy was most strongly marked in the wor- 
thy old woman's countenance: the pleasure she felt 
at seeing her honoured master and mistress at home 
again, was balanced by the want of one of their 
companions. She kissed Laura oyer and over, 
and admired how tall she was grown ; then wept 
over her, and lamented her sweet young master. 
The scene was too trying for Mrs. Seymour; she 
hastily withdrew to her chamber, to regain suffi* 
cient command over her own feelings, before she 
ventured to appear again in the family. 

Time and a sense of duty restored Mrs. Seymour 
to a degree of cheerfulness, though she contioaed 
to feel her affliction keenly. 

The completion of Laura's education was a 
daily source of amusement to both her paraits; 
and her dutiful conduct and tender attachment) 
in return for their care, formed their principal 
delight. 

Some months had passed in this tranquil manner, 
when a letter was received from Sophia^ giving ^ 
account of what she had seen in Turkey. The 
seal was hastily broken, and the contents read i» 
the family, as will appear in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

M^cown Kaluga, Ukraine, Cossacks. Kioff, /assy. Black 
Sea. Babbadach. Constantinople. Mahomet. Turkish man' 
Hers. Seraglio. Pyramid of skulls. Turkish ladies. Dress. 
Donalma. An expedition, Athens, Grotto ofAntiparos, 
Baths. Harem. 

SOPHIA TO LAURA. 

Constantinople. 

DEAR LAURA, 

JtSELIEVINGyou would not expect to hear from 
me immediately on my arrival) I deferred giving 
you an account of our journey from Petersburgh 
hither^ till I had seen something of Constantinople. 
We travelledythe greatest part of the way, by 
the same road that I went before, till we arrived at 
Moscow, where we rested a few days. This city 
was entered by the French army, with Buonaparte 
at their head, in September, 1812, when it was set 
on fire by the inhabitants, and nearly two«thirds of 
it consumed, leaving hardly any shelter for the 
troops, who were obliged to evacuate it in conse- 
quence. Before this dreadful calamity, Moscow 
was supposed to be the largest city in Europe. 
We were informed, by a gratleman at wliose house 

■ we 
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we were entertained, that it presented a strange 
picture of grand palaces and wretched hovek; 
cottages of one stor j stood next to the most superb 
and stately mansions. Many buildings of brick 
were covered with wooden rooft; whilst some of 
the wooden houses had doors and roofs of iron, 
and were painted of different colours. There was 
as great a variety in the streets as in the bouses; 
many of them were exceedingly broad and long; 
some were paved, others were formed of the trunks 
of trees placed crossways, or they were boarded 
with planks like the floor of a room. 

The city was crowded with churches; theinost 
ancient were generally square^ with a cupola and 
several small domes at top, which were either of 
copper or tin; some plain, others gilt or painted 
green. The walls and ceilings within were covered 
with pictures of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and 
of different saints, miserably painted. Some of 
these portraits were enclosed in frames of sil?er; 
and all of them were decked with a glory of brass, 
silver, gold,' pearls, or precious stones. Some of 
the favourite saints were dressed out with silk 
robes, fastened to the walls and studded wHk 
jewels. But of all the splendour of their churriies, 
the Russians pride themselves most upon their 
bells; and the larger they are, the more they ait 
valued. The great bell belonging to thecatb^ 
dral, exceeds in size every other bell in the koofs 
world, and weighs i32ft00 lbs. 
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This may serre as a prettj accurate description 
of Moscow as it now is ; for nearly the whole has 
again been rebuilt, almost in its original state. 

The ground being covered with a deep snow 
when we left Moscow, we were obliged to ex- 
change the comfortable accommodation of a great 
eity, for gliding across a vast tract of country in a 
sledge. We went with surprising swiftness, and 
were defended against the cold by thick coverings 
of furs from head to foot. We halted at Kaluga 
one night, a large town, situated on the banks of 
the river Ocka: it is principally inhabited by 
merchants, who trade in hemp, pot-ash, wax, and 
many other things. 

Having reached the limits of Great Russia, we 
proceeded through the Ukraine, a province of 
Russia, which is one continued plain, fertile in 
(Corn, tobacco, and honey. The rich pastures of 
this country, feed thosenumerous herds of cattle, of 
which I saw so many on my former journey^ in their 
way to Petersburgh. The inhabitants of the 
Ukraine are called Cossacks, and some of the tribes 
are little better than wild robbers, who plunder 
their neighbours whenever they have an opportu* 
nity. We passed through many of their to wns, 
(the houses are built with logs, after the Russian 
manner,) till we reached the banks of the Dnieper, 
anciently called the Boristfaenes, a river that flows 
through a course of eight hundred miles, from 
Smolensko in Russia to the Black Sea. 

8 2 A.a-^^ 
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Sea and the Archipelago. The port, or harbour, 
is one of (he finest in the world. The city is en- 
compassed with walls, and has twenty-two gates. 
The castle of the Seven Towers joins the walls, and 
M now used for a state prison, though it Was an- 
ciently one of the gates of the city. The mosque of 
St. Sophia is the most magnificent of any in Con- 
stantinople. It was formerly a Christian chocch, 
built by the emperor Justin, but has been appro- 
priated to the Turkish worship ever since the Torb 
became masters of this place, which happened in 
the year 1453. On the outside it is a square, iritk 
four high steeples, from the top of which the 
imans, or priests, call the people to prayers; bat 
within, it is of a singular form, having a dome in tbe 
middle: beneath the dome, two gal feries encircle 
it, supported by sixty-two pillars. The pavement 
is of fine marble, mostly covered with mats, for the 
convenience of those who attend there. There are 
seven other imperial or royal mosques, all richly 
adorned within with marble, and on the outside 
with fountains: to most of them belong hospitals 
and schools, where the poor are maintained and 
instructed. 

The Turks are not Heathens : thpy believe in the 
true God, and that Mahomet was a prophet sent 
to reveal his will to mankind. This roan was a 
very extraordinary person, and pretended to sec 
wonderful visions, by means of which be imposed 
upon his followers, and gained such an ascendency 

over 
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over them, that he made them believe whatever be 
pleased. His talents were so great, that, although 
be had not received a learned education, he com- 
posed the Koran, which contains the^ rinciples of 
their religion, and is regarded as sacred here as the 
Bible is among Christians. There is a great mix* 
ture of superstitious ceremony and good works in 
their religion. They go to prayers five times a 
day, and keep long fasts ; and they are obliged to 
observe great exactness, both in the manner and 
times of washing themselves, which is very often 
required. They are forbidden to drink wine or 
eat pork ; and it is esteemed very meritorious in a 
Musselman to undertake a pilgrimage (o Mecca, 
where the ashes of their prophet are preserved* 
The giving of alms to the distressed, and humanity 
towards animals, are particularly enjoined by 
Mahomet, as essential virtues, and are strictly 
practised by most of the devout believers of his 
doctrines; no nation excelling the Turks either in 
private or public charity. 

They do not only give alms to the sick and the 
distressed, but often provide for the wants of tra* 
vellers or strangers : and some of them have even 
carried their benevolence towards animals so far, 
as to leave a sum of money for the support of a 
certain number of cats and dogs. 

The head of their church, who may be compared 
to what the Pope is at Rome, is called the Mufti 
and is treated with great veneration, even by the 

grand 
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gmnd seignior himself* People of other religions 
are permitted to reside at Constantinople: the 
Greek Christians have many churches in Torke; ; 
thej have likewise a patriarch, or chief bishop, 
who lives here in great splendour. 

Merchants from diiBTerent countries assemble in 
the Grand Bezistan, or Exchange, which is a sort 
of large, round hall, built of freestone, and full of 
shops, furnished with the richest commodities. The 
gates of this place are fastened at night, and strictly 
guarded. 

Most of the houses are of wood ; but, as thej are 
painted on. the outside of different colours, they 
look showy rather than handsome. When a fire 
happens among these wooden buildings, the de- 
struction is terrible : a few nights after our arrival, 
several thousand houses were burnt at one time. 

The palace of the grand seignior, or Turkish 
emperor, is called the Seraglio, and resembles a 
small town, being three miles in circumference. 
It not only contains apartments for the grand 
seignior and his wives, of whom he has a great 
many, (but I musttell you more about them by 
and by,) but likewise for many of the great officers 
of state. We are told that there are nine large, 
square courts within it, and a vast number of mag- 
iiiBcent apartments and banqueting houses, which 
are placed in the most agreeable situations. The 
room where Count Rantzeau was first admitted io 
an audience, stood in a court adorned with beautiful 

fountains; 
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fonntains ; the floor was cohered with rich carpets, 
and the farnitare crimsoa velvet, embroidered with 
pearls. The gardens belonging to the seraglio are 
as fine as you can imagine, abounding with all sorts 
of fruit-trees and flowers, growing bjr the sides of 
delightful walks, ornamented with marble fountains. 
The whole is charmingly situated on one of the seven . 
hills on which Constantinople stands, and the domes 
and turrets are adorned with gilded crescents. The 
principal entrance is through a magnificent gate, 
from which the Ottoman or Turkish court, is often 
called the Porte : the Turks call it the Sublime 
Porte, by way of respect. On one side of the gate 
is a pyramid of skulls, with labels fastened to each 
of them, expressing the crime for which their 
owners were put to death ! A dreadful sight ! which 
I would not suffer so near my palace gate, were I 
grand seignior; but the government here is so 
arbitrary, that the cutting off a man's head is such 
a common occurrence, it draws no attention. The 
grand vizier, and other officers of the highest rank, 
are frequently deprived of their offices, and stran- 
gled, without exciting the least stir. The magni- 
ficence of the Ottoman court can scarcely beex<^ 
ceeded, especially in everj thing belonging to the 
grand seignior : his bed-chamber is lined with the 
finest China ware, and the fifoors spread with carpets 
of silk and gold ; the posts of the bed are of silver, 
and the canopy, bolsters, mattresses^ and counter- 
pane, are aU made of cloth of goVA* ^\^ iBX\fc\!Aa»N& 

8 5 ^^^ 
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are extremely nmnerous : many Ihoosands of (hem 
reside in (be teraglio. Those officers who preside 
over the stables and the gardens are of very high 
rank . Besides guards, seriants, and attendants on 
the sultanas, there are buflfoons, tumblers, mu- 
sicians, wrestlers, and mutes: the latter are often 
permitted to amuse the grand seignior, by holding 
a conversation with him by nods and signs ; an art 
in which they are very expert, though they are 
born deaf and dumb. 

Many hundreds of beautiful young ladies are 
confined in a part of the seraglio called the Harem; 
most of them have been stolen from foreign nations, 
and sent as presents to the Turkish sultan, by his 
bashaws, or great men. These ppor creatures are 
compelled to suffer a splendid misery ; for they live 
in great grandeur, but pass their time as solitarily 
as if they were in a convent. They are instructed in 
dancing, music, singing, and embroidery: their 
amusements are bathing, conversing with one an- 
other, and walking in the gardens of the seraglio, 
which, at that time, are guarded by attendants with 
d ra wn sabres, lest any stranger should enter, as these 
lad ies are never allowed to be seen. Should a roan 
be found there, even through accident or ignorance, 
he would be put to death immediately. When 
either of these captives' is chosen by the grand 
seignior for a wife, she is raised to the dignity 
of sultana-queen upoa the birth of ber first son, 
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and grand entertainments are given apon (he 
occasion. 

The Mahometan religion allows several wives to 
one man, if be can afford to maintain them; the 
rich Turks, therefore, have generally a harem full 
of women, confined in the same cruel manner as 
the ladies belonging to the grand seignior. These 
poor women are said to be mostly very ignorant of 
every thing but music, dancing, embroidery, and 
such like accomplishments; for which they cannot 
be blamed, as they have no opportunity of improv* 
ing their minds. The Turkish ladies are finely 
dressed, have many attendants, and live in great 
splendour : but I rejoice every day that I was born 
an English girl ; for I would rather be a servant 
in my own country, than sultana-queen in Turkey, 
where a wife is not thought worthy of being the 
friend or companion of her husband, but is merely 
his slave. 

The dress of the Turkish ladies is extremely ele* 
gant : those we have seen wore a head-dress com«^ 
posed of many handkerchiefs, of various colours, 
embroidered with gold and silver, spangled with 
all manner of precious stones, and set off with 
flowers. Their vests are generally white, edged at 
the bottom with gold laceand fringes, or lined with, 
valuable furs, according to the season. Strings of 
the largest pearls adorn their necks, and their whole 
dress displays a profosion of jewels.. 

The men wear a sort of long gown, made of 

satin, 
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satin, taffely, or other fine stuff, girt about the 
waist with a sash, or leather belt, fiutened with 
gold or silver buckles. At their girdles they com- 
racmly cany two daggers, with highly omameuted 
bandies; and a pouch for tobacco. Over the silk 
close-bodied gown, they put another, formed like a 
Dight-gown,lined with fur in winl^. Their stock- 
ings are of cloth, with feet sewed to them, of red or 
yellow leather ; their shoes are of the aame colour, 
shaped like slippers. They cover their heads with 
a crimson velvet cap, about which they twist a 
white or red turban, many ells long. The descend- 
ants of Mahomet are distinguished by green tur^ 
bans; and Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, by the 
colour of their drawers and slippers. 

The Turks shave their heads, but are proud of a 
long beard, and whiskers on the upper lip. When 
two friends meet, they lay their hands upon their 
breasts, bow gently, and say, ^^ Peace be with 
you." 

They are exceedingly fond of the bath : in most 
of their towns there are many handsome public 
bagnios, and scarcely a village is without one. 

Ins ead of sitting at a table to dine, they place 
the dishes on a carpet of Turkey leather, and sit 
cross-legged round it, on the floor, eating pilau, 
(that is, meat and rice stewed together^) with wood- 
en spoons. They drink coffee at all hours of the 
day, and esteem it a remedy for most disorders. 
Amongst their {avouiSx^4v^«i\6voxA. vK^^v^OiLXTi^^^ 
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playing on a kind of lute: sometimes they amuse 
themselves at chess, draughts, and other games ; but 
th^ never play for money, or any thing of value. 

The donalma is a time of piiblic rejoicing upoii 
the birth of a prince, and.resembles a carnival. All 
the grandees keep open house during fourteen days, 
and the whole city is illuminated. 

The suburbs of Constantinople aire very plea- 
sant, but I am too weaiy of writing to say any 
diing about them at present. The business that 
brought my brother hither is not likely to be settled 
immediately, therefore you may expect to have 
another letter from this place, in a little while, from 

your 

SOPHIA. 



During Count Rantzeau'sstay at Constantinople, 
in order to pass away the time agreeably to his wife 
and sister, he took them to some of the islands in 
the Archipelago, which, with a further account of 
the Turks, supplied Sophia with ample matter for 
a second letter. 



SOPHIA TO LAURA. 

Constantinople. 
JIY DEAR LAURA, 

I AM just returned from a pleasant excur- 
sion, of which I think you will like to have an 
account. The Count engaged a small vessel for 

the 
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the purpose. The weather uras extremely fine, 
which added to our enjoyment. We had a delight* 
ful sail, passing several islands to the right and 
left. We did not land till we reached that of 
Naxos, where there are many relics of Grecian 
antiquities. We saw the majestic ruins of the 
Temple of Bacchus; and the white marble foan- 
tain, where, we were told, Ariadne lamented the 
flight of her lover, and put herself under the pro- 
tection of the god of wine. Naxos is a verj poor 
town : a young girl there, with great civility, pot 
on her holiday dress, to gratify our curiosity. It 
was the most whimsical garb I ever saw : a short 
shift, reaching to her knees, served for a petticoat; 
her vest was ornamented in all parts with pearls, 
feathers, and beads, sewed on in various forms; 
she had two wings, like those of a butterfly, stuck 
between her shoulders; and her head and neck 
were adorned with gold chains, pearls, stones, and 
ribbons. After thanking her for the entertainment 
she had aiTorded us, we sailed to the small island 
ofAntiparos, having passed that of Paras, cele- 
brated for its quarries of fine marble. Having 
landed^ we ascended the brow of a hill, on asses, 
each led by two Greeks, till we came to a lofty 
semicircle formed by craggy rocks ; some resem- 
bling pillars, which seemed to support the pendant 
roof; and caverns, which afibrded a lefiesbing 
shade to different flecks of goats, which the Greek 
shepherds had driven there, for shelter from the 

scorchiof 
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scorching rays of the sun. The entrance to the 
celebrated cave was through a small hole in the 
ground, and it required no small degree of courage 
and dexterity to clamber or slide down the projec- 
tions of the rock ; but the magnificence of the vast 
grotto, enriched by the most beautiful congelations, 
repaid all the trouble we had taken. The water, 
which distils drop by drop, constantly, from the 
roof of this huge vault, hardens and forms its pen- 
dant crystals, in the form of icicles; these are of a 
beautiful colour, like alabaster. There are also 
what they call altars and pillars, formed likewise of 
petrified water, that ascend from the ground; some 
of them are higher than the tallest man: the colour 
of these differ from those which hang from the 
roof; they are of a greyish brown, and as hard as 
stone. Many of these pillars, instead of being 
pointed at the top, are crowned with something like 
the head of a cauliflower. After wandering about 
this beautiful cavern for an hour or two, and par- 
taking of a cold collation in the grand saloon, as I 
may properly call it, we engraved our names on 
the solid rock, as a memorial of our adventure^ 
and returned by the same difiicult way we de- 
scended, without accident, to the upper regions of 
open day-light. ^ 6 

Many of the Greeks, who inhabit this and the' 
neighbouring islands, are very beautiful, and re- 
semble the ancient models and pictures of the heroes 
of that people. The lyie of the ancients is often 

ia 
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in the hands of their descendants; but they have 
not the art of making its sounds pleasant to a 
musical ear of modern times. 

After passing several islands that appear like 
naked rocks, and are supposed to have been pro- 
duced by volcanoes, \9e reached the Piraean Port, 
whence we soon came to Athens, once the seat of 
genius, learning, and philosophy. Many beautifiil 
ruins show a specimen of its former magnificence. 
The Temple of Theseus is remarkable for grandeur 
and simplicity. The few remaining pillars of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus give a vast idea of its 
extraordinary size. The ground is covered with 
scattered ruins. In one place are the fragments df a 
a pillar, in another the remains of a gateway; bat 
the Turks have neither taste nor knowledge to teach 
them the value of these relics of ancient architecture. 
Many of the pieces of sculpture, that lie disregard* 
ed, are admirable for their spirit and proportion. 

We were invited by the consul's lady to accom- 
pany her to the bath. In an anti-room we saw 
about fifty women, some putting on their clothes, 
others undressing. In another part the attendants 
were washing, dyeing, or platting thetr hair; and 
some of them were putting a black dye into their 
eyelids, with a gold pin, which they think a great 
addition to their countenances. In the inner room 
several were quite stripped, without any sense of 
decency. The bath was a fine circular apartment, 
mth a stone dome^ bghted from the top by small 
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windows. This is the favourite diversion of the 
Turkish ladies ; they frequently spend five hours 
together in bathing, chatting, and dressing. After 
our return to Constantinople, Vfe were invited to 
pay a visit to the lady of the Captain Pacha, or 
admiral. The Count was only admitted into the 
garden ; but my sister and I were shown into a 
building separate from the house, where the 
ground-floor contained a large quantity of water, 
and looked no better than a clean cistern. We 
were then led up staits, and upon* the landing- 
place, which was round, the doors of several 
apartments were thrown open ; some were empty; 
but in others there were two or three women, 
sitting close together. In the midst of one group 
I observed a beautiful young woman, with a turban 
ornamented with a great quantity of jewels. At 
length we were introduced to the mistress of the 
house, who was magnificently dressed \ and aft^r 
partaking of coffee, sherbet, and sweetmeats, we 
retired. The floors and passages of this harem, 
(the name of the women's apartments,) were 
covered with matting of pale straw colour. The 
rooms had no other furniture but cushions, which 
serve for seats ; and curtains of white linen. 

If a Turkish gentleman pays a visit to a neigh- 
bour, within a few doors of his own house, he goes 
on horseback ; though he has the trouble of mount- 
ing, only for the sake of getting down again. A 
machine, called an arahat^ sometimes serves them 

fee 
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for a coach. It is a kind of covered cart, vkb 
rows of benches in the inside. Carriages cannot go 
verj fast, through the streets of Constantinople, fur 
the vast number of dogs that crowd the middle of 
the streets; these animal^ are supported by the 
public, from a false principle of bumanitj. Boats 
are to be hired here, as liackney coaches are in 
London; they are all very beautifully carved; 
most of them have some gilding, and they are of 
a light and elegant shape* 

The Turks are generally of a very indolent dis- 
position, >¥hich probably arises from their gross 
ignorance: they often sit by the side of a canal a 
whole day, looking at children flying kites or 
swimming their boats* 

It is fair to suppose that talents and information 
are not necessary to raise to the highest offices io this 
empire, for it happens frequently that the first em- 
ployments in the state are filled by persons brought 
up in the most menial course of life* The present 
vizier was only a water-carrier to the high admiral, 
therefore but ill qualified to be prime minister. 

The plague often visits this country^ and is ex* 
tremely fatal to the inhabitants ; but, as they belicTe 
that every event is appointed by an irresistible fate 
they neglect all reasonable means of preventing tbe 
infection from spreading from the sick to tbe 
healtby. 

The harbour, called the Golden Horn, separates 
Pera and Constantinople. Here kiosks^ a sort of 

summer-houses 
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summer-houses with green blinds, are intermixed 
with noble platane trees, in a very regular manner: 
this charming spot attracts multitudes of men, 
women, and children, who, on Fridays especially, 
are seen enjoying themselves there in groups; the 
men and women apart, dining, taking coffee, or 
smoking, upon carpets, under the elegant foliage 
of these immense platane trees. All the women who 
go abroad, are covered from head to foot in a large 
loose robe of green cloth, and over this a large piece 
of muslin, which wraps up the shoulders and arms, 
and finishes the concealment of the whole person. 

The city is nearly surrounded by a very high 
wall, turreted by large square towers, built by the 
Greek emperors. Many of these towers serve for 
gateways, but they are suffered to moulder away 
from neglect. 

The burial grounds are very numerous, and form 
shady, romantic walks; it being customary to plant 
a tree by every grave. Each grave-stone is crowned 
with a turban, the form of which shows the employ- 
ment or quality of the deceased when alive. 

I have now told you all I can recollect of the 
Turks and Constantinople, which I hope will 
afford you some entertainment. Let me hear from^ 
you soon ; and be assured that my love ifor you is 
always the same. 

SOPHIA. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

GaltUa. Dendses. jiqueductt, Ceremomai qf OMdiena, 
An unexpected adoaUure. A Utter to Mr. Seytimr, 
Freparationsfor Theodore^ s restoration to hi* family, 

JL H E treaty on foot between the two courts being 
difficalt to adjust, Count Rantzean was detained 
several months at Constantinople. During this 
time, he took everj opportunity he could spare 
from the business of the sovereign in whose em* 
ploy he had engaged, to amuse his lady and 
Sophia with short excursions to the most distin- 
guished places in the neighbourhood of the city. 

One day they strolled through Galata, a suburb 
situated on the side of the harbour opposite to tbe 
seraglio, chiefly inhabited by Greek Christians and 
Jews, who are here allowed the exercise of their 
respective religions without interruption. They 
visited several of the churches and monasteries 
belonging to the Greeks ; and were much pleased 
with the fish-market, which is celebrated for its 
variety and excellence. Being weary, they went 
into a tavern for refreshment, and were surprised 
to see many Turks enjoying themselves over a 
bottle of wiac», ;l\\\tvA\x\gfIxvc^^}^fe^ ^wSJA^^^lhave 
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BO easily procured within the cit j» Their coriositjr 
being satisfied, they returned to the house where 
they resided, in Pera, another suburb, appointed by 
the government for the residence of the ambassadors 
from any Christian power; a situation very agree- 
able to Count Rantzeau and his family, both from 
its being more healthful, and less exposed to the 
plague, than the city, and the beauty of its pro- 
spects, which extended over Constantinople, with 
the seraglio and its fine gardens, planted with rows 
of cypress, and other evergreens, to the water's edge. 

The mode of worship of the dervises, a particular 
order of Mahometans, who have a mosque in Pera, 
appeared very singular to the Count and his party. 
After the sermon was ended, a concert of musicians 
began to play upon various wind instruments, re- 
ambling flutes and hautboys; upon which five 
dervises stood up, and danced round the mosque as 
if they were wild ; whirling themselves about, as 
they advanced along the side of the building, with 
such swiftness, that it was scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish their faces ; yet, when they had finished 
this extraordinary ceremony, they did not seem the 
least fatigued with the violent exercise they had 
undergone. The dervises make a vow never to 
marry, or possess riches ; and they are greatly re- 
spected for their sanctity. 

A ride to the aqueducts, supposed to be built by 
the Roman emperor Yalens, afforded another day's 
^amusement. There are several of them at a few 

miles' 
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miles* distance from the city, which thejr supply 
with fresh water. One of them is called the Crook- 
ed Aqueduct, from being in a zig-zag form in order 
to lessen the force of the current, and has a triple 
range of beautiful arches. The mint, the arsenal, 
the bagnio inhabited by the grand seignior's slaves, 
and other public edifices, were successively visited, 
and instructively as well as agreeably amused their 
leisure; but as they did not find much pleasure in 
the society of the Turks, whose manners differed so 
greatly from theirs, especially in secluding women 
from company, their stay was rather tedious, and 
they grew anxious to return ; little apprehending 
the fortunate consequence that arose from their un- 
welcome detention, which will appear in the sequel. 
Some account of the magnificent parade that at- 
tended the ceremony, when Count Rantzean was 
admitted to an audience of the grand seignior, may 
serve to give an idea of the grandeur of the Turk- 
ish court. 

The Count, richly dressed in a robe of purple 
velvet embroidered with gold flowers, was con- 
veyed, early in the morning, from his hotel in Peni, 
in a sedan chair, to the arsenal, where he, with a 
large train of attendants, embarked in several small 
galleys, having a great number of oars ; the one 
in which he went was superbly adorned with pore 
gold. 

Having passed over to the other side, he was r^ 
ceived by the chiaus bachi (cc), amidst the shoots 

of 
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of Ihc people and the discharge of cannon. Here 
lie mounted a fine horse, richl j caparisoned : six 
slaves, in splendid liveries, walked on each side; 
and a great number of Turkish troops, called 
Janizaries, in their best regimentals, with interprets 
ers, pages, and other officers, went before him. 

This pi'^ession entered the seraglio by the Porte, 
or principal gate, whence, passing through several 
squares lined with guards, the Count dismounted, 
and ascendedtheflight of steps, leading to the cham- 
ber where the divan, or supreme council of the 
nation, was sitting ; here he was welcomed by the 
grand vizier, or prime minister, who placed him on 
his own sofa. After some time being spent in the 
transaction of public business, he partook of a din- 
ner at the vizier's table. Their repast being over, 
and a message delivered from the grand seignior, 
that he was ready to receive his visit, he was con- 
ducted to a noble saloon, where he put on a rich 
vest, made of cloth of gold, sent him as a present 
by the sultan. He was now introduced, trjr the 
vizier and other great officers of state, into the 
presence chamber, where they found the grand 
seignior seated on his throne, which is a raised sofa, 
furnished with cushions, magnificently embroidered 
with pearls and jewels, and covered with a canopy 
of crimson satin, lined with white, and faced with 
plated gold, interspersed with brilliant diamonds 
and pearls: but the jewels that adorned the grand 
seignior's turban and vest were so dazzling, that 
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thejr edipsed all the rest The Count bowed to 
the sultan ) and declared the object of hU embassy, 
by means of an interpreter : the grand seignior 
addressed his replj to this harangne to the vixier, 
from whom the Count haying received it, he bow« 
ed and withdrew* 

After many difficulties, he brought the business 
he had to transact to a favourable termination, and 
went to court, to take public leave of the grand 
vizier; when an interesting circumstance happened, 
which aroused his feelings to such a degree, that 
he disengaged himself as soon as possible from tbe 
parade of the day, and retired to his closet, to write 
the following letter to his friend Mr. Seymour. 



COUNT RANTZEAU to Mr. SEYMOUR. 

CoTutatUifU^ 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I REJOICE that an unexpected train of cir- 
cumstances has led me to this country, as it is likely 
to be a means of contributing materially to yooi 
happiness, and that of dear Mrs. Seymour. 

During the cerenaonial pomp of taking my public 
leave this day, I was struck with the countenanced 
one of the youth's, who, stolen from Christian pa* 
rents, are brought up in the seraglio, and receive 
an education to qualify them for tbe different de- 
partments of tbe state, many of which ure filled by 

tboie 
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thoser who have been the most distinguished, among 
thei$e young men, for a noble spirit and a warlike 
disposition. 

A resemblance in the features of this lad to those 
of your lamented son, first drew my attention, and 
insensibly fixed mj eyes upon him. He returned 
my gaze with a look of inexpressible anguish, and 
a sort of hesitation, for which I could not account, 
till, new courage animating his countenance, he 
threw off his turban, opened his vest, made his way 
through the astonished crowd, and rushed into my 
arms. I need not add what my emotions were at 
finding that it was not Theodore's likeness only, 
but Theodore himself. 

Surprise, joy, and apprehension of the extreme 
difficulty of rescuing him from his situation, almost 
overpowered me. The curiosity of the grand vizier, 
who was present^ was excited by this extraordinary 
interview. I seized that moment to explain that he 
was the son of my most particular friend, whom he 
supposed to have been swallowed up, with many 
other persons, by a tremendous swell of fhe sea, 
during the late convulsion of nature in Sicily; nor 
could I imagine by what wonderful providence he 
had been saved from a destruction that appeared 
inevitable. 

Our public situation prevented any further ex- 
planation at that moment; but I had scarcely re- 
tired to my own house, before the vizier, accom- 
panied by Theodore, both disguised in the habits 

T of 
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of oMidiaBliy mett iirtradueed to^me. . Xiie.Tiiia 
imniedialelj made himtelf knowiii mad yc g diily 
ofEned me all his tnleieflt with bia royal maatei} to 
obtain tbMreedom of a youth ao dear lo me. 

Tolba pfivateineiidthipof the Tizier I owe tUi 
conduot^ and, ail be. is a friMNirite minister, I en^ 
tei4ai» Jifc>fi!M:4>f his airgriflig the poiaL 

It i^ipfpoisiUeio deasribe Tbeodon^s joy at ibe 
paosptet; ofl betAff ODde monr united 4a his parmti 
and(hi9%sj^ter. .-As, tioon^-as I tvjas: aasufed bftiie 
good o&eap!Qf*ttie Mien, 1 became very impatioV 
as doubtless you. are^ to fcnoear bow he had been m 
wogderfaU^ pce^rK4« 

He nnatikrept «way, as yoo sttppoBcd^ by4liat 

hugQ.wawlwbictf ,was. so/destcuctivd^ and washed 

into tte aea« Tbeifine^ of th0 water, and the m^ 

lence with which he wasiaamed, deprived him of 

all sens^ When be leeoinered, be found himieir 

on the surface of the sea, and his first efforts weNT*' 

to 6 wim^: his expertness in this exerciie^enaUed him 

to keep above water a long time; but, instead of 

approaching the shore, he was driyen, by the wind 

and the waveq, the contrary way, till, being almost 

exhaust^, he began to despair, and was on die 

verge of sinking, when he espied a vessd at a smaH 

distance : hope revived, and he exerted every muscle 

to reach the ship. Being perceived by the sailovsy 

the boat was seat out, and he was taken up without 

much difficulty. His disappointment was grea^ 

wheo 
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«vhoi iie peroetvedrtbftt iic^ «nArjbmb«iiv^a*^aiiBbfr 
corsafT) and treaty like^sIaTe;-<^>^ , . iv -^ 

Soon after his landings he was sold to a Tufk^^ 
high rank, who presented him to' the grand mAlg^^ 
nior, as^ a youth of the most promising abffities. 
Happily for us, he has not been placed near bis 
person, or it might be impossible to teseae bim. 

As the sultan it very desirous of eMbfHihing an 
alliance with the court of Russia, he may be pleased 
with the opportunity of granting -me a p^Maal 
favour, as a means of influencing me in bit in-- 
teiest. 

The moment he is restored to me^ i shatt taketipe 
most safe aind speedy method of conveying bkati 
yotti and if I am so^fortunate as to phce bfm once 
mere under your paternal care, I shall eateem it 
one of the happiest occurrences of my life. 

1 am, with Che greatest esteem and iiriettdship, 
yours, ; , 

CHARL£S COUNT RANT2EAU. 



(.«' 



To attempt to "deseribelhe effects of this letter, 
upon Mrr Sejrmour and his fisimily, would be firtiit- 
lesSb . The calm firmness that usually attended his 
character, nearly forsook him on this occasion : sa 
much more difficult is joy to bear than grief. His 
first determination was to set out the next day for 
Turkeyyand conduct his son homeAiVaiw\(\ \^\iV^ 

T 2 XxXSifc 
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little consideration showed the absurdity of this 
measure, for it was probable that Theodore would 
anive in England before he could reach the 
Turkish dominions. He concluded, therefore, that 
it* was more wise to subdue his impatience, and re- 
main with his wife and daughter at home, relyiog 
upon the exertions of his friend to release his son, 
and convey him to them in safety. 

Motives of state policy influenced the grand 
seignior to comply with the representations of his 
vizier : Theodore, with many rich gifts, was sent 
as a present to Count Rantzeau, as a reward for his 
services to the Sublime Porte. Haying succeeded 
so happily, in rescuing his young friend from a 
painful state of bondage, his next care was to pro- 
vide a proper person to escort him to his native 
country. 

it happened that a Dane, named Steinbock, 
whom the Count had long known, was at that time 
at Constantinople, being led thither partly by cu- 
riosity, and partly by business. The Count knew 
that this person was obliged to return hastily to 
Copenhagen, on account of his father's death, and 
he agreed with him to take Theodore under his 
protection to that city, and then to send him, by an 
English vessel, to some port in the northern part 
of England, where his father might receive him. 
A few days were sufficient for the arrangement of 
this plan, and the necessary preparations for the 
journey. 

Theodore's 
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Theodore's heart was full of joy when the ap- 
pointed morning came for his leaving Constanti- 
nople ; nothing damped his pleasure but parting 
from his kind deliverer and Sophia. All parties 
were affected at taking leave; but the thoughts of 
being soon reunited to his kind parents and beloved 
sister, presently banished his melancholy, and he 
resigned himself contentedly to the care of his new 
protector. 

The Count, having taken a formal leave of the^ 
court, and concluded this private business so 
much to his satisfaction, returned, with his lady 
and sister, to Petersburgb, where he fixed his 
residence, in compliance with the wishes of Mr. 
and Mrs. Conyers. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

BmnoMuu Adrianaple. Boxor. Btdgaria, NicopoM, 
Tkmtiw&r* Budom Predmrg. Ftetma. Cracow* Sah- 
minet* Berlin. Stetdn^ Voyage to Copenhagen. Jl happy 
meeting. Conchuioiu 

Mr. STEINBOCK and Theodore having both 
such powerfol motires for making as hasty a pro- 
gress as possible, sddom stopped, unless worn est 
with fiitigne, or when their cariosity was excited 
by some object uncommonly interesting. 

They observed that the province of Romania, 
which was formerly called Thrace, was extremely 
fruitM in com and pasture. It abounds likewise 
in vineyards and the most delicious fruits ; and they 
were told that it contained mines of silver, lead, 
and alum. 

The city of Adrianople, the second for eminence 
in the Turkish empire, stands pleasantly in the 
midst of a beautiful plain, watered by the streams of 
three rivers, and is adorned with several mosques. 

The bazar, or exchange, at this place, caught 
Theodore's attention by its brilliaftt appearance. 
It consists of a row of rich shops, of great variety, 
arched over for the length of half a mile : the per- 
sons who owned them were not only Turks, but 
Greeks, Armemau^) ^ti& Se^v. 
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The next province they passed was that of Bul«* 
garia; but the ignorance «f -the inhabitants, who 
are chiefly Christians, did not invite much inters-- 
course. 

Nicopob', the last town in Bulgaria^ stands near 
the Danube: from that place they advanced^ 
through the province of Servia, ' to the city of Bel- 
grade, its capital. This-town having a considerable - 
trade, and many merchants residing there, Mr; 
Steinbeck took one day V rest, and tra)aisacted sooie 
business; whilst Theodore went to see the town, 
which is agreeably ntuated on rising ground, near 
the junction of the Danube with the river Save. 

They renewed their journey, an^ entered Hun«- 
gary, tibe southwn part of which; they foan^ full of 
lakes, marshes, andMStagnaqt waters. ^tTemes* 
war, a town built io the midd}e of amorasSyOr bog, 
they lodged one night, and proceeded the next day 
to Buda, the capital of Lower Hungary. It was 
formerly in the hands of the Turksy but is now sub- 
ject to Austria, after having been several times 
taken and retaken by |)oth nations. The elegance 
of the churches and other public buildings were 
so superior to most of the towns they Jbad lately 
seen, that they were induced to halt a day : they 
were well entertained at the best inn, and supplied 
with very fine wine, the produce of the cpuntry. 
In the neighbourhood of this place, they saw some 
natural hot-baths, in the water of which they boiled 
several eggs, by way of experiment. 

From 
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. From Bada they proceeded to Presbaig, another 
large town, seated on a hill : the buildings in the 
suburbs for exceed those withia the city. Mt. 
Steinbock spared an hour to show Theodoiethe 
castle, which is a grand Gothic structure, having 
an extensive view over vast and fertile plains. 

The necessity of seeing an uncle who resided at 
Vienna, obliged Mr. Steinbock to pass a few days 
in* that city. The country approaching it was thick 
set with villages, and abounding with game, espe- 
cially hares, which the rattling of the carriage- 
wheels frequently roused from their forms. 

Being the residence of the emperor, and the 
capital, not only of Austria, but of the ^hole 
German empire, Theodore vras desirous of examin- 
ing it with proper attention. It stands at the 
junction of two rivers^ the Danube and the Yienne. 
The city, within the fortifications, is small and fall 
of people, the streets arc narrow and the houses 
high, and it has no squares. The suburbs are 
extremely magnificent, and make up for the defects 
of the town. No houses, without the walls, are 
allowed to be built nearer the glacis (db) than 
six hundred yards; so that there is a circular 
field of that breadth all round the town, which 
makes it both healthy and beautiful. The outer 
city, if it may be so called, serves as a summer 
residence for many families who are confined within 
the walls in winter. The suburbs ar« interspersed 
with gardens and splendid palaces, which have a 

grand 
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grand effect. The cathedral is built of freestonis : 
its high steeple was formerly adorned with a 
crescent, in memory of the seige of 1589 : it is now 
crowned with a black spread eagle, the ensign of 
the German empire, oyer which is a gilded cross. 
Here are several collections of valuable pictures, 
and public gardens for the amusement of the in^ 
habitants, who generally live in a splendid manner : 
their tables abound with wines of various kinds ; 
and small chickens, cut into pieces and fried very 
dry, are a favourite dish. 

The Prater is one of the noblest public roads in 
Europe, for the mere pleasure of parade : the best 
company assemble there soon after dinner. -2 -^ 

Beautiful exhibitions of fire- works are frequent at 
Vienna : Theodore had the pleasure of being a spec- 
tator of one of them, and of visiting the manufac- 
ture of fine porcelain carried on there. Had their 
circumstances been different, there w^re sufficient 
objects of curiosity and entertainment to have de- 
tained them longer; but their impatience was too 
great to be restrained. Their main business being 
completed, they earnestly renewed their journey. 

Their road to Cracow, formerly the capital of 
Poland, lay through £peries, famous for holding 
considerable fairs, and having large salt-mines 
near it. 

Mr. Steinbock, expecting to receive letters at 
Cracow, was detained there, by the post being de- 
ja/ed £-001 an accident, which gaNeVYi^tci\£\&^^Ks^ 

T 5 ^ «xacaA\ifc 
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ezamme thb cnrious old toim. U.atyidf is an 
czleBsm plaiD, watered by tbe Yirtiday ^Uch is 
bioad, but shallow. Tbe city coven a large space 
ofgioiind^batisthiDlyiYeopled. The great square, 
in the middleof the town, is very spacioas, and has 
aereral well-built houses, but most of them are with- 
oot inhabitants, and falling to decay. Many of the 
streets are broad and handsome; but almost eveiy 
building bears the most striking marks of rained 
grandeur. The devastation of war bia^ aflfeded 
' every thing but the churches, which seem||^ have 
been spared by all parties. The town is surfUMnd- 
td by high walls of brick, strengtbaoied by ipand 
and square towers of whimsical shiqies^ in tbe ao« 
cient style offortific^ation. 

Mr. Steinbock thought the time of their deten- 
tion at Cracow could not be more agreeably spent, 
than in viewing the celebrated salt-mines at Wie- 
litska, about eight miles distant. When they 
reached the mouth of the mine, tbey were seated 
upon hammocks, fastened in a circle round the 
great rope that is used in drawing up th^ salt. 
Theodore had now encountered so many hazards 
and difficulties, that he took his place with the ut- 
most composure, and was let gently down, one hon- 
dred and sixty yards below the first layer of salt. 
Here they were each furnished with lights, rthe re- 
flection of whicbji on ihe ;glittei^ng 3id^. of- the 
inine, was ext reme^ybc^ulif^V: ^t^ now pjQp^eeded 
on foot, gradually descendiiigy-.sometinpef throuf^ 

. broad 
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broad passages^ wide enough to admit semal car- 
riages abreast $ at otberS) down steps cut fa the 
solid salt, which had the grandeur and coimao-^ 
diousness of tfie statr-case in a palace. «* 

Thesalt being almost ashardasstone, themiaeis 
hew it with ptck^axes and iiatcbets, into *faui|^ 
blocksofsiz or seven hundred. pounds each;. As 
they were surreying tbedifferent parts^f the mine, 
Theodore was not a little surprised at being cod- 
ducted into a chapel, hollowed out of the fuity 
where some of the miners were assembled to hear 
mass. The altar, the crucifix, the oraaments iof 
the chilrcb) and the statues of several saints, were 
all-carved oiit of the salt. 

Many of the chambers^ whence the salt has been 
dug, are of an immense size : to prevent them from 
falling in, some c£ them are propped with timber, 
others by vast pillars of salt, which ba,ye been left 
standing for that purpose. 

These extensive mines have now been worked 
above six hundred yeaiti^ aUd' ate yet so far from 
being exhauflted^ that ntf human skill can fathom 
the depfli of the salt that remains. The quantity 
they originally contained, must, therefor^ Have 
been immense, since the' treasure they have already 
yielded has beeii^ tkf gfeat; and there still appears 
no end of that which is to be ^ined from them. 

Havteg explored the principal recesses of the 
sidt^mines, they returned to Craeow, highly amus- 
ed wHh their exMrsipn.^ 

Mr. Steinbeck ^ 
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Mr. Steinbock having received his letters, bad 
no farther cause of detention ; a carriage was there- 
fore immediately engaged, to carry them through 
Silesia to Berlin. They travelled along the banksof 
the Oder, through a well-cultivated and fertile coun- 
tfy, the woods abounding with game, the rivers and 
lakes with fish, and the pastures with cattle. 

They stopped a few hours at BreslavT, the capital 
of the province, which they found a handsome, 
well-built town, enriched by manufactures, and the 
intercourse of merchants from Poland, Hungary, 
and other places, who meet there to transact their 
negociations. 

As Mr. Steinbock and Theodore had both seen 
Berlin before, they staid there no longer than to 
change horses, and renewed their journey to SteHin, 
n sea-port, where they embarked for Copenhagen. 
Theodore^s impatience increased as he drew 
nearer home : every day appeared tedious, after 
his arrival, till Mr. Steinbock had secured him a 
passage, with a captain in whose care he could 
confide. 

The day appointed for sailing being arrived, he 
thanked Mr. Steinbock for his protection and civi- 
lity, and went joyfully on board. 

A fair wind, and a swift-sailing vessel, soon waft- 
ed him to England. At Hull, where he landed, 
lie was met by his father, mother, and sister. 
Zt is eP;s\ct lo ittv^g^lwc live beatt-felt joy of this 
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tbeir sensations. But it deserves to be remarked, 
that, in the midst of their tender endearments, 
gratitude to that Power bj which they had been 
so unexpectedly restored to each other, was not 
forgotten. 

They did not stay at Hull longer than was aeces- 
sary to give Theodore a little rest after his voyage. 

At their return home, they received the congra- 
tulations of their friends and acquaintance, upon 
Theodore^s fortunate restoration. 

The fatigue, difficulty, and distress, they had un- 
dergone, from different accidents, in the course of 
their travels, taught them the value of a settled, 
quiet life, which Mr. and Mrs. Seymour rendered 
agreeable to themselves and their children, by a 
varied succession of useful employment and inno- 
cent recreation. 

It was one of their favourite amusements to talk 
over the wonders they had seen, and the dangers 
they had escaped ; and it was a pleasing reflection, 
that Theodore and Laura were tnaterially improv- 
ed by what they had seen and suffered. From 
having been accustomed to the manners of different 
nations, they had learnt to behave towards their 
fellow-creatures, under every form, with respect 
and humility ; nor could the most grotesque ap- 
pearance excite their ridicule or conter^pt. 

Change of climate and exercise^^iad strengthen- 
ed their constitutions ; an4^6 inconvenient accom- 
niodations to which they had often been exposed, 

had 
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bad taught tbem tempenno^, and rendeied ibem 
indifferent to the indul^encies of luxury. 

Thus forti6ced in mind and bodj, Theodore 
became active, hardj, capable of enduring fatigue, 
and patiertt of labour: no difficttliy deterred bim 
Aom an undertaking that could be effected by 
diligent perseverance. 

With a conunon capacity and such a dbposition, 
it if not surprising that he excelled juany of superior 
genius and more indolent habits, in the diSkieai 
branches of science to which he applied. 

Laura was distinguished among her acquaintance 
for the cultivation of .her mind^ and the sweetness of 
her disposition, whi^h she displayed in her.attea- 
tion to her parents, affection to her. brother, and 
kind offices to all around her. 

Happy in the possession of such children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour pass^ their time in a dignified 
tranquillity, and in the complete enjoyment of 
every pleasiircf that coioscious rectitude and dor- 
mestic felicity can bestow^ 
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NOTES. 



(A) 

University is a seminary designed for completing 
the education of young men^ in the liberal arts and 
sciences ; and differs from a school in being regulated by 
established laws, and authorised to admit such as have 
studied in it, to certain degrees of honour in d liferent fa- 
culties, or branches of science. In most universities, there 
are four faculties, or branches of study ; theology or divi- 
nity, law, physic, and the arts and sciences, to which some 
add music. 

Ib each of these there are two degrees, called Bachelor 
and Doctor; for though, in our universities, we have no 
such degree as Doctor of Arts and Sciences, our Master of 
Arts corresponds to the degree of Doctor in Philosophy^ 
conferred by many foreign universities. 

A Cataract is formed by precipices, .or sleep fklh in the 
channel of a river, and is^fVequentiy rendered more impetu- 
ous, byrocfeil, or other Ofbstades^ stopping the course of the 
stream. Such are the cataracts of the Nile, the DaniHbe, 
the Rhine, the Dahl, &c. 

In that of Niagara, in North America, the perpendicular 
fall of the water is one hundred and thirty-seven feet ; anc} 
in that of Pistill Rhaidr, in Wales, the fall of water is nearly 
two hundred and forty feet from the mountain to the lower 
pool.— ^A Cascade is likewise a fall of water, but is generally 
applied to falls of less magnitude than those called cataracts. 

(c) 
Aurora Borealis, Northern Twilight, or Streamers, a kind 
of meteor, appearing in the northern part of the heavens, 

mostly 
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mostly in the winter season, and in frosty weather. In the 
northern countries it appears in the greatest perfection. 
The inhabitants of the Shetland Islands call this meteor the 
Merry Dancers, and find great relief from its light, amidst 
the gloom of their long winter nights. 

They commonly appear at twilight, near the horizon, of 
a dun colour, approaching to yellow, sometimes continuing 
in that state for several hours, without any perceptible mo- 
tion; after which they breakout into streams of stronger 
light, spreading into columns, and altering into ten thou- 
sand shapes, varying their colours from all the tints of yel- 
low to the obscurest russet. 

The vulgar and ignorant regard thi$ phenomenon as an 
omen of wars and misfortunes; but the well-informed know 
that it is the result of natural causes, and has no more con- 
nexion with future events, than the rising of the sun, or the 
appearance of a rainbow. 

Code is a word now used to express any system of laws ; 
but its signification was originally confined to a collection 
of the laws and constitutions of the Roman emperors, made 
by order of Justinian. The word is derived from the Latin, 
codex t a paper book, so called from the trunks of trees, the 
bark of which the ancients used instead of paper. 

(E) 

Quay, a long wharf, usually built of stone, by the side 
of a harbour or river, and having storehouses for the con- 
venience of lading and discharging merchant-ships. 

Charter, a term in law, signifies a written testimonial «f 
a grant or pmWe^e, conieitt^ otv^w-^ t:<3t^t*.t.ion, or body 
fd men, or on pmale m^\N\^\3L^'^* 
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(G) 
The first Catherine of Russia was raised from the con* 
dition ef a servant girl to the throne of the vast Russian 
empire. Having lost her parents at three years old, she 
was left in a very destitute situation ; the clerk of the parish 
took compassion on her^ and received her into his house. 
Some time after, Gluch, Lutheran minister of Marienburg, 
happening to see her as he was travelling in those parts, 
relieved the parish-clerk of his burden, and took her into 
his own family, to attend upon his children. 

When she was about fourteen, she was married to a dra- 
goon, of the Swedish garrison of Marienburg. What became 
of her husband is not known. Upon the surrender of Marien- 
burg to the Russians, General Bauer saw Catherine among 
the prisoners, and being struck with her youth and beauty> 
placed her in his house, where she presided over his do- 
mestic affairs. Soon after she was removed into the family 
of Prince Menzikoff, who was likewise charmed by the at- 
tractions of the fair captive. With him she lived till 1704, 
when she became the mistress of Peter the Great, and won 
so much upon his affections, that he espoused her on the 
29th of May, 1711. The ceremony was secretly performed 
at Jaweroff, in Poland ; and it was afterwards solemnized, 
with great pomp, at Pctersburgh. Catherine, by the most 
unwearied assiduity, and the softness and complacency of 
jher disposition, but, above all, by aii extraordinary liveli- 
ness of temper, acquired a wonderful ascendency over the 
mind of Peter. The latter was subject, at times, to gloomy 
-despondency, which rendered him suspicious of evil de- 
signs, and raised his passions to such a height as to pro- 
duce a temporary madness. In these dreadful moments, 
Catherine was the only person that dared venture to ap- 
proach him ; and suchjwas her influence, that her presence 
had an iostaataneous effect: even the first sound of hei 

voice 
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Tolce composed his mind and calmed his agonies*. From 
these circumstances she became his InsepcmUecMa^Wan 
on his journeys into fordgn countries, and in allhism^iUiy 
expeditions. She did not abase this estraordinarypower> 
but exerted it in the cause of mercy, and; on one pceasion, 
saved the empire by her pmdenoei Tbe8eqlUllitie8.aldea^ 
bed her m much to peopleof alt ranks^tbat^ «n bis deith> in 
1 725, she was raised to the sovereignty. But her education 
had not prepared her for the duties of tbia liigbstatior,sfo 
was extremely averse from businen, oould iidtber read nor 
write, and devoted great part of her lime to dissolute pldi- 
suce^ which hastened her end, in 1727. Her person was un- 
der the middle size, and in her youth delicate and well 
formed. She had a fair complexion; dark eyes; and light 
hair, which she was accustomed to dye with a black cdoor. 
Sweetness of disposition, humanity, and compassion for the 
unfortunate, with a grateful remembrance of those whohtd 
protected her in early life, were the striking virtues of her 
character, and rendered her amiable, in spite of her igoo- 
ranee and the irregularity of her life. 

(H) 

A Caravan is a company of travellers and pilgrimSi and 
more particularly of merchants, who, for security, fflsrch 
in a body through the deserts, and other dangerous places^ 
which are infested with Arabian robbers. 

Most of the inland commerce of the £ast is carried on by 
caravans. The czar Peter the Great established a trade 
between Russia and China by means of a caravan. Cara- 
vans of this kind are large convoys of armed men, mer- 
chants, and travellers, regulated by proper officers, and 
furnished with elephants and dromedaries, for the carriage 
of goods and provisions. 

(0 

Capital, a term U arehltectun^, .which nlgnifies the up- 
permost part oi a co\uavn»^ V^^^^sj^ft^^^t^Va^ aa the Jiead« 
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or crowd; aiid is plac^' imihediately above the shaff, or 






The Ibex is ii( spies' of q^idrtiped belbngtng to the or- 
der of fiecorfti' it h' & kiad of nHtd- g<)at; haviog largcf, knotty 
horns, reelined: ^ipoa its ba^k ;• 1^ tolour is yellcfWisli, and 
its beard is blacli. The females are 1^s« and have smaller 
horns; theJT: sofnetiiaea bnngf/t#o kids, but more com- 
jnonly ow, at a birth.' Their fevotrrite haunts are the high- 
est Alps of the Vateis and the Griisons cotintrjr. They are 
aisofound in the Island of Crete. ' 

The pursuit of this amttilt) is a ir^ry dangerous employ- 
ment, as, when closely followed, they often tumble the in- 
cautious huntsmen down^ the precipices, in their haste to 
escape, unless he has time to lie along, and let them pass 
ofer him. 

w 

Lagopus, a genus of birds, belonging to the order of 
gallinae : it is commonly called white game, or ptarmigan. 
Its plumage is of a pale brown or ash colour, elegantly 
marked with small dusky spots, or minute bars ; the head 
and neck with broad bars of a rusty black and white: the 
belly and wings are white, but the shafts of the greater 
quill-feathers are blaok. 

Ptarmigans are seldom seen in Great Britain, except on. 
the summits of the highest hills of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, of the Hebrides and Orkneys, and a few still inhabit 
the lofty hills near Keswick in Cumberland, as well as the 
mountains of Wales. They live amidst the rocks, perching 
on the grey stones, the general hue of those exalted, situ- 
ations. They make no great eflforts to escape from the 
attacks of the sportsmen, bein^^ so tame as to beax dtvi\Qk% 
})ke poultry; and, if provoked to tlw, Va2kfi %Vtfnl'%MfiB^ 
makiDg « circuit in Oio auniier *f pigmi^* 
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The name of lagopus was given them from their feet be- 
ing clothed with feathers to the claws, as the hares are with 
fur; their nails are long^ broad, and hollow: the first cir- 
cumstance guards them from the rigour of the cold, which 
is felt severely in these high regions ; the latter enables 
them to form a lodge under the snow, where, for the sake 
of warmth, they lie together in heaps. 

(M) 

Cameo, or Camaieu, has several significations, but is 
used on this occasion to express some gem, adorned with 
figures, either in relievo, (which means being raised upon 
the stone,) or hollowed out of it, like a seal. The word is 
used to express a peculiar sort of onyx : it is also applied to 
those stones, of which the natural marks present landscapes 
and figures, without the assistance of art. 

Some include all stones under this name, which are | 
suited to receive improvement from the art of the lapidary 
or jeweller: such as onyxes, cornelians, and agates. 

(N) 

Temple, is a public building, erected for religious wor- 
ship, and is applied to the structures raised by the Pagans, 
in honour of their false divinities, as well as to the churches 
built for the service of the true God. The Romans not only 
built temples to their gods, to their virtues, and chin>eras 
of their imagination, but also to their emperors, and that 
in their life time ; a species of flattery as absurd as it was 
impious. 

The most celebrated temples at Rome were the Capitol 
and the Pantheon ; they had also the Temple of Saturn, 
which served for the public treasury ; and the Temple of 
Janus, the gates of which were never shut, but when they ' 
were at peace vj\t\\ 2l\V V.\\^ >Notld. 

The Temple oi iex\i&^'^\\i "s^^'i ^vcK^ax > va.">te» ^^^^o^^to the 
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Tabernacle. The first temple was begun by Solomon, 
about the year of the world 2992, and before Christ 1012. 
It consisted of the holy of holies, the sanctuary, and a 
portico. In the portico stood the two brazen pillars, called 
Jachin and Boaz. ft was pillaged of its riches in the reign 
of Rehoboam, and repaired by Joash. It was again spoiled 
in the time of Ahaz and Hezekia, and after being restored 
by Josiah, was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, anno mundi 
3416. The Jews, under the direction and influence of 
Zerubbabel, their governor, built a second temple^ after 
their return from the Babylonish captivity. This temple 
was profaned and plundered by Arttiochus Epiphanes, who 
also caused the public worship performed in it to be dis- 
continued. It was afterwards purified by Judas Maccabeus, 
who restored the divine rites; and after having stood five 
hundred years, was rebuilt by Herod, with a magnificence 
approaching to that of Solomon's. The third temple was 
begun about sixteen years before the birth of Christ, and 
was, at length, destroyed by the Romans, on the same day 
of the same month in which Solomon's temple was de- 
stroyed by the Babylonians. * 

The Indian temples, called Pagodas, are sometimes of a 
prodigious size. They all front the East, that they may 
admit the sun's rays. Within, they are divided into a 
central nave, or body, with a gallery on each side, and a 
sanctuary, or chapel, of the deity adored, surrounded by a 
stone ballustrade, to keep off the populace. 

(o) 

Amphitheatre, a spacious edifice, built either round or 
oval, with a number of rising seats, upon which the people 
used to sit, whilst they were amused with the combats of 
gladiators or prize fighters, wild beasts> and other sports. 
Amphitheatres were first built of wood ; but, in the reign 
of Augustus a stone one was erected by ^la\\Yvva'l^>xrvas»» 
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The lowest pvt-w^qf ^||o«fiLfigqrej,aiid caUedifce ktoA, 
because it was usually slti«wediinth8ttfid» for tbetostiv^- 
ence of the combatants. V^ults^ called CaTae, were pAaoKl 
round it^ in which the wild beasts appointed lor the shows 
were confined. 

Theatres were built in the form of a senucircle, so that 
the amphitheatre was nothing more tham a double theatre. 

« 

Quarantine is the means used to cHeansis ships^ and the 
goods they contain^ from any pestilential infectioa they 
may have imbibed from the place they left Any suspected 
ship, that is ordered on qu^nnntine, mutt repair to the place 
appointed, and continue there as iong as is directed, per^ 
haps several weeks ; during this space^ dq interoourse with 
the shore is allowed, eiccept for necessary provisioos, 
whiich are conveyed with every possible caution. Whea 
the time of qua^ntine is expired, if tbere be no appea^ 
ance of inf(^tioq, the ship is admitted into port. The 
punishment of those wl^ogiye false informationy to afoid 
periforming quarantine^ or who elude it when ordered> is 
death. 

■■■\'[ (ti) 

Nauraachi^;; a show aQiong the ancient Romania repr^ 
seating a sea-fight. These mock sea-fights are supposed 
to haye been exhibited at the time of the first punic war, 
when the Roipans began to instruct their people in the 
knowledge of naval affairs. Afterwards they were in? 
tended to entertain the populace, as well as to improve the 
seamen. The emperor Claudius converted the naumachia 
into n most savage contest, by suffering the combatants to 
destroy each other. In the rei^n of Domitian, such a vait 
number of vessels engaged, as would have been nearly suf- 
ficient to form two regular fleets ; and the channel of water 

in 



in which thejtode, wasT as large 98 a ^lattiral ri^er. In 
order to decorate the shows, Tritons and seapmonsters were 
frequently exhibited during the engagement. The places 
fitted up^ for these naval reviews were also called Nautna- 
chiae : they were « sort of circus, or amphitheatre, with 
seats and porticos. There were several of them at Rome, 
built by different emperors. 

An aqueduct is aiSthicture formed for conveying water 
from ohe pfacfr to ancither, over u nequal ground . The term 
is composed of twoi Latin words, aqua, water, and ductus, 
SL charmet. S6Vn^ aqtreducts are butlt over valleys or 
nrarshes/ ^hlfisi'di^h¥rs'%rts £6nducted through mountains, 
below the ^terfiiJr^bPth^i&rtk are built with stone, 

and vary Iff 1h«ricoh^njcl1^n 'according to the situation of 
the place. "SMf ir§- iidpifwrfedt by two or three ranges of 
arcades i^such w'ds fhat isSd to have been biiilt by Cosroes, 
king of the lPl^rsf^s,^^r the acc^ommodatioh of the city of 
Pellra, in Mingreliai^' ft Hiaid three^ conduits in the same 
directloui each^fe^daliOve thef^&tlJer* 

In the neighbourhood of Rome, the remains of several 
aqueducts are still to be seen. The arches, over which the 
canals were extended, are in some places low, and in others 
raised to a^vast herght, according to the inequality of the 
ground ; and where the heights were enormous, they 
pierced through the rock, or mountain, and conveyed the 
water, by means of a subterraneous canal, to the aqueduct, 
which 4>assed over the adjacent valley. 

(s) 

Befectorj; the' hall of a convent, or other cemnAuuity^ 
where the nuns, or friars, take their meals. 
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(T) 

\ iceioy ; tlie governor of a kingdom, or province, vrbo 
veceives a commission from his soverdgn to command in 
his stead, with fuIL authority, in any distant paitof his 
dominions. 

(u) • 

Canon ; a person who enjoys a revenue allotted for the 
performance of divine service, in a cathedral or collegiate 
church. 

(V) . . • . 

- . . _ . . . 

Flamingo. — ^This bird has long legs* ai^d a long neci^, 
yet its feet are webbed,, and it is. uistiD|;in8hed.|l)y the fine 
bright rec} of .its wings. The beak is.Of m . sibgoUr form, 
the 4pper chap bent..pver, and {fae whole-: sa4oDg and 
<:rookcd, that the bird must drp its head, in the water be- 
fore he can get at a dro£u; :It&, aeck and'^ body .are white, 
'he long slight feathers of its wings bl^kj^. hut the shorter 
feathers, which make the coverings of the wings, are of a 
very elegant bright red, frbm which it takes its name. It 
lives on the banks of rLvers^. and feed»on fish. It is conD- 
inuu'in many parts.: of America^ and in some parts of 
hurupe. vHic epicures olaacient .times esteemed its tongue 
a very. grej^tjdeliiWLcy.. ;:••.•.•;•' . .- 

(w) - V- 

])oYic and Ionic, two of the five orders of Architecti:re; 
*)>• whydj b meant, a rule for th^;. proportions andorna- 
iiients. of thjB,.diiTcr,ent kinds of-cojumns and pilasters, 
nsfil in uoble structures,, such as. churches. . temples, ar^ 

JiiiiUlv'S. * ■ ^. , , 

^, "•■■■■' ■ ' 

I ln^ fivo orders are the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, the 
C'uiiiilhian, aiul the Composite. 

- Tlie 'l'u-:5can is the"' sFmpleiif, and is fticn-e adapted to 
f'^.i^iji and usefulness than beauty. It' took -its name 

froui 
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from an ancient people of Lydia, who, emigrating from 
Asia^ to people Tuscany, applied it to some temples they 
built in their colony. 

The Dodc:was kiTented by tbeOi«eeks: it admits %ut 
of few odmamenis, and is more elegant and lighter than the 
TiMCiitt. It is said to have been formed upon tlie model 
of a perfral man. 

Th6 ionic was invented by the lonrans, and is said to be 
pioportioned according to the more delicate standard of a 
graoefnl ynning iroman. Tliit column is a medium between 
ibe plainest and richest orders. The volutes, or ram^s 
horns, «^ich adorn its capital, and its ^ted cba^ft^ dis* 
tin^oith it from the other orders. 

Tte Gofiothian is supposed to have been the iftrentioii 
of m foilptor of Corinth, named CdKmachas, who tooic the 
hint of tho beautiful foliage that encircles its capital, from 
a backst«f«cjmUios. 

Tbe OompoMte is formed ol ti mixture of all the others, 
and is of a Itter date. 

W 

Bronze is a composition of metals, in whix;h copper is al* 
ways a principal ingredient. It.is enplojred in varmus uses, 
such as making bells, cannon, and statues. The ingredients 
and their proportions are different, according to the usi^for 
which it is designed* 

(V) 

Porphyry, a precious kind of stone, or marble, of a 
brownish red colour, frequently marked with white spots, 
anciently brought from Egjrp^ ^<^ exceeding «11 other 
marbles in hardness, 

(») 
Amethyit ; a precious sloM, of • riolet colour, border ^|^ 
on purple, fre<|uently yeUowhh or reddish* 

U (AA) 
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(aa) 

Kennes, a species of the gall insect, found in great 
plentj on an crergreen of the oak kind, and formiog ex- 
crescences, or receptacles for their young, of considerabk 
use both in physic and dyeing. This insect «ras known to 
the ancients, who used it to dye their garments of a beauti. 
ful scarlet. It appears like a round, smooth, glossy berry, 
of a fine red colour, and full of a gummy juice of the same 
hue. it is found sticking on the leaves and tender branches 
of the tree, and is gathered by women, wiio let their nails 
grow long, for the purpose of picking oS these little grains 
more easily. I'he oak on which it U £ound never exceeds 
the height of a sraaU shrub, and i&.very pLentiful in the ud- 
cuUivated. parts of Provence and LA|i|;uedoc ; and in some 
other places, as in Spaio^ in the isUnds of the ArchipeiagOi 
and in many parts qf Asia. This valuable. little insect on* 
dcrgoes three changes: at first it is an animalcule, nut 
larger than a grain of millet, scarcely able. Jta crawl, and 
soon becomes fixed to one place; but, though motioDlcss^ 
it grows fast* During this period it seems covered with a 
fine down, that sticks close to the bark of the tree. Many 
bright specks and stripes, of a gold colour, are perceptible 
beneath this soft enclosure.' Jn the next stage its growth is 
completed : its shape is then round, and it is about the size 
of a pea; and its down is changed into dust, and seems to 
be nothing but a husk, full of reddish juice, in its third 
^tate, the husk appears full of small eggs, less than the seed 
of a poppy. These are ranged under the belly of the insect, 
regularly placed in the nest of down that covers the body 
of the parent ; who, after having thus provided for her off- 
spring, (lies; but remaining in the same situatioo, conti- 
nues btTviceuble to the young brood, by shielding them 
from the inclemency of the wealher,. or the attacks of an 
enemy. The insect itself^ when taken out<Qf iU cell, is 

discovered 
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discovered to have six legs, and two horns nearly as long . 
as itE body, a forked tail, and eyes that are bright and 
shining. There are also, among the Rermes, several found, 
eoot»iniog, instead of the^e eggs,' the nymphs, and two 
kinds, of small flies which are produced from them, and 
ha?e the power of hopping or jumping; one of thesie 
18 a white-winged fly, and is supposed to be the male 
Kermes: 

■ • » ' 

Of locusts there arc several kinds; the large Spanish 
locust has a head of the size of a pea, with a wide, open 
mouth, and black, rolling eyes. In its two jaws it has four 
cutting teeth, \he Sharp points of which cross each other 
like scissors ; its wings ar« of 1 £ne rose colour, and its 
body of a brownish grey. The eggs are oval, and very 
white and smooth. When the insect is first hatched, it is 
black, and about the size of a gnat: in this state they 
gather in great clusters, at the foot of shrubs, one dpon 
the back of another. For the first few days they move to 
no great distance, their limbs being weak, their wings very 
small, and their teeth not suiSciently strong to bite the 
grass. In about twenty days, they begin to feed upon the 
tender shoots of plants, and range about, consuming, day 
and night* every thing they fix upon, till their wings 
have acquired their full strength, when (heir appetite be- 
comes so ravenous, that they devour every thing that lies in 
their way. Almost all vegetables are equally agreeable 
to them, whether poisonous or wholesome ; nay, they will 
sometimes prey upon the linen or woollen clothes of the 
labourers, lying upon the ground whilst they are at work. 
Sometimes their numbers are so prodigious as to desolate 
whole provinces, and to devour every green thing that 
covers the earth ; they often rise into the air in such mul- 
titudes, as to form a black cloudy' that obscures the light of 
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the day. The only means of oppoung this smait^ but 
formidable enemy* is by destroying their nests; but the 
0jriou8 precautions taken foe tkax secnritj, hy the femsk, 
render it difficult In the hinder part of the body of ike 
female locust, nature has piovided her with a roiiiid» 
smooth instrument, at the base as large as a quill, taperiag 
to a hard, sharp point, and hollow wiilibi. She is alio 
furnished with ^ little bag of glutinous matter, wMeh she 
has the power of passing through this tube at plearare. 
Her first business is to find a barren, solitary spot, which 
she probably selects by the sense of smelling. She then 
stretches out her six. legs, fixing her clawf in the groend ; 
and holding with her te^th to the grass, expands her wings 
in order to press her chest dose to the . grodad ; t» gain 
more force, she makes a hole wftb the above-mentioned 
ttibc, and hoHows it out to the pfoper size : with the earth 
that she turns out she miiaes the glutinous substance froin 
her body, and kneads tjhem together into a paste. Her 
next labour to tb siaootb the fioor of the cavity with her 
trunk, before she lays h^ first egg; after taking the same 
precautions, she lays mqre, to the number of forty or fifty, 
and arranges them with admirable order, then covers the 
opening with the same composition, which is a defence 
{igainst bad weather, or any outward injury. After the 
whole operation is finished, she seems exhausted with 
fatigue, and dies by the side of her nest. 

(cc) 

Chiaus Bachi ; an officer in the Turkish court, who per- 
forms the part of gentleman usher, and introduces foreign 
ambassadors into the presence of the grand vizier. 

GJacis, in fortification, is a sloping bank, which reaches 
from the wall to the level ground. 
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' Arfbcf^un^, i6. Isle of Pliileii; 
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fy. Odensee, ihl Nybolrg, ib» 
Zealand, Vi. Cortoer, 1 1 . Ros- 
Irtld, ib. C6pen1iageii, i^. Ei- 
' sfneiir, 19- \ i: ..••.. . ;'. , . v, • • 
Nivad, 19. HelsingboWrg; f*r-v 
Jonkioping;21. Liokibping, fft. 
7^ordkIbping,i2i. Stock lrolm,2i2. 
Up&ala, 28. Gefle, 31. Fahlim, 
3;^. Nort)arke, 36. Pbflipstadt, 

ib. Carlstadt^ ib. 

Christiana, capital of Norway^ 37^ 
Uddevalla, 44. Kiulthal, i*.l 
Marstand, ib. '•.•;••..•'•• v. J 

Elsineur, 46. • • %•••••».. 

l^antzic, 48. Berlin, 5L« 
Wittemberg, 71. Dresden, ib. 
Meissen 
Magdeb 
Hanover 
Vtrecht, 57. Amsterdam, 6^. 
firoek, 66. MedembJiek, 69. 
Saardam, 70. Haarlem, 75. 
Leyd^h, ' 77, ^ Hague, 78. 
Delfti ^2. Rotterdam^ ib. • .' 



zic, 48. fierhn, 51 - 

:mberg, 71. Dresden, ib.\ 
*issen, 55. Leipsfc, 56. t 
igdeburg, ib. Brunsiiricll^ ih. i 
>nover, iv» •••••••••••••••• ^ 



^vJbject'to the kii^ 
tjf^DennUtrk» 



in Swtdeji, 
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Smdtn, 

Vignmarfc. 
Prussia, 

Germany, 



HoUand. 



^\VftR.^^\ii 



Cologne, 93. Coblea^^ ^^-^ 
Mentst tS. Maii^m, $$.1 
Carithnic, tft. SmutNbg/ 97^ i 
Blade Fofesl* « j 

SchaflluMNQ, 97. CoostMK:e» 99. 
StG«lleii, H. Glartto, 160. 
Rappenchw]^,!^. Zaripb^lOl. 
Baden, 107. Basle, lOf. Del- 
mont, 115. MoHeray, fb^ Bi- 
eone, 11^. Berne, ib. frrburg, 
118. . NeucbateU ?20. Gran- 
toD^ J6. Yycrdun, ib. Orhe,ib, 
JioniBMipe, 121. Bex, 123. 
Algle, 124. Vevay, 1^5. Ge- 
oeva, 126. Sallenclie» 132. 
M^iMgvfr^. Serve, ib. 

Valley of Chamouni, ib* 

Montanvert, 133. 

The Couvercle, 135. 

Mount Cenis, 142. 

Novalezza, 143. St Ambroce, ib, ^ 
Turin, 144. Genoa, 145, 164. 
Naples, 173. Mount Vesuvius, 
186. Portici,191. Roiiie,194. 
Florence, 202. Bologna, 208. ^ 
Venice, 209. Isle of Muiano<» 
213. Manfredonia,2l7. '••«• 

Messina, 220. TaurominuniiSg?.'^ 
Jaci Reale, 227. CUitania, 228. I 
Syracuse, 229. Agrigealiim, 1 
235. Palermo, 23l9. XiZ^mAjL 
S$^. Mbgnt ^a,^ ^i: ; . .'. ;^ J 

Valctta, 273. Meiita^ «k; i -u-l ; 
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Hals. 
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BaroclQn 
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Barcdoiii>^^'. lilontserrat, 3Sd. 
Saragossa^T. Twrajjinaiol.' 
ToTtOsa,30S.. Valencia. 30^.' 
Xativa, 30S. Alicaat, 3CfdV 
Murcia,3iO. C3rthagei)a,31S- 
Gaudix, 313. Granada, ib.' 
Malaga, 3St. Cadiz,'3^3,' 
GibralUr, 335. Seville,.;'^. 
Cordova, 3S7. Toledo, 359.^ 
Araiyuez, 331. Madrid, ib. 
Trusii;o,.34a. Miajadas, 350. 
Merida, ti. Talaveruela, ib. 
Badajos, ib. 
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Elvas, 351. Aldea GalUega, ib. 
Lisboa, 352. Cinira, ^38; .. 

Itoclielie, 360. Poitiei>, 3gi. 
Tours, t&. Blois, 3£Z. Orleans, 
363. Nevers, 364. Moulini, 
365. Lyons, ib. Vieune, 367. 
AvignoQ, ib' VilkneaTC, 36S. 
Nismes, ib. Mootpellier, ib,_ 
NacboDDC^ ib. PerpigDaDi.iff>.^. 
Touloute,.369. Moiitai^M4i,tfr. 
Clermont, t(. Moulim, 370,, 
Orleaoctfr. Parii,ti. .Cliwt-- 
tiUy.SSO. Ven3iUei,4&. pier- 
iuoirt,381. Amtenifiifr.^ Abbe* 
ville,383. Calais. i6. .^ 

DoYor, 3S2, 



Sophias RomtfiwHpipcidtig^ jo Peteniur^. 



.,.Kig», capital of liAinla,- M. 
u Wo)mu;«7. 

Peiersburgbi, &V 



^s««>*a 
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. .; . KaluM4,.387. • ^' .. .. .., .... .... 

KiofT, 388. 

Jassy, capital of MoMB^V/Hfr' ' - 

Ismail, z6. 

Bat>badat}ii38§. . - 4 

Constantiitc^^ ifr« ^:. .-->. 

Isl^ of Naxcy.^8. 

Isle of Antipms^ £6. 

Athens^ 400. , 



Theodore*^ SoM^from Constantinople. ^ 

Province of Hpmania^ 4l4» 
Adrianople^ i^. 
Provijice of Bulgaria, 415. 
Nicopoll/2^. 
Pravince of Slervia> ih. 
Belgrade, ib, 
Hungary, xh. 

Buda, 416, 

Presburg, »&.,. 

Vienna, ih» ' 

Eperies, 4 17. 

Cracow, ift,~^ '\ ' 

Wielitska, 4l«J -^ . 

Breslaw, oipltal of SUesia, 4tfO. ..^ . 

Berlin, A. '■ ' " ^ ' ' 

Stettm, /i; '^ 

¥tance 



DEP ARTMBN.XI.- 0P FRANCE. 



France was foraierly divided into twdfeprovinccs; 
but the revolution, which lA^s effisdti^sib mny 
changes, has likewise altered the divisioki of the 
country into eighty-four departments, each de- 
partment is divided into distriets, ihfid «ich dis- 
trict into cantons. 



The 

Straits of Calais 

North 

Lower Setnc 

Somme 

Aisae 

Ardennes 

Channel 

Calvados 

£ure 

Oise 

Marne 

Meuse 

Moselle 

Lower Rhine 

Finisterre 

North Coast 

Isle and Vilain 

Ma3^enne 

Orne 

£urc and Loire 

Seine and Oise 

Paris 

Seine and Marne 

Aube 

Upper Marne 

Menrthc 



DepartmaUi <trc a* follmv : 

Vosgeis 

Upper Rhine 

Morbihan 

Lower Loire 

Mayeone and Loire 

Sarte 

Loire and Cher 

Loiret 

Yonnc 

C6ted'0r 

Upper Saone 

Doubs 

Vendee 

Two Sevres 

Viennc 

Indre and Loire 

Indre 

Cher 

Nievre 

Saone and Loire 

Jpra 

Lower Charente 

('harente 

Upper Vkope 

Crcqze , , 



UEPAflTMENrS OF FKANCE. 



?<ho!iff and Luire 

A in 

Girvjnile 

Dordogiie 

fjorreze 

I'uv dc Dome 

Tpper Loire 

Ij»ere 

J^andes 

lA)t and Garonce 

J,ot 

Caiital 

Lozere 

Ardeche 

Drone 

I'pper Alp« 



Lower Pyrenees 

Gcrs 

Upper Garonjic 

Tarne 

Aveiron 

Herault 

Gard 

Lower Alps 

Upper Pyreu»jes 

Arricge 

Audc 

Eastern Pyrenees 

Mouths of the Rh .nc 

Var 

Corsica 

Mont Blanc 
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